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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Tue preparation of the English edition of Friedrich Heer’s 
great work presented certain peculiar difficulties. It may 
help the reader to find his way through the volume to know 
what they were, because, in a sense, they are problems which 
confront the reader as much as the translator. To begin with, 
Professor Heer rejects the purely linear, chronological idea 
of history. He believes that great historical ideas have a radial 
influence, which cannot be described or analysed by a mere 
recitation of their historical genesis and development. As a 
result, he has developed in his own thinking an unusual and 
provocative treatment of the connections. The book is in a 
certain sense circular in construction, because the great ideas 
and great works which it discusses continue to exist, inter- 
weave and interpenetrate each other in different ages and 
in different ways. The modern reader who has a copy of 
Augustine’s City of God on his book-shelf along with Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason is in a very real way a contemporary 
of both Augustine and Kant. Professor Heer’s book is, there- 
fore, no less contemporary in its significance than the works 
which it discusses. To help the reader to adapt his thinking, 
the epilogue from the German edition has become the intro- 
duction to the English one. There Professor Heer outlines 
several fundamental, radial themes, which he sees as the 
vital determinants of the inner struggle of the European 
spirit. 

A second difficulty arose from the fact that this volume is 
only a part of a much larger corpus, the entire series of works 
which Professor Heer has written. It spreads out in several 
directions, not all of which are treated with complete thor- 
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oughness in this book, because Professor Heer has already 
devoted other works to the problems in question. In the 
course of time, the English-speaking reader will, it is to be 
hoped, be able to follow up the germinal and provocative 
ideas in this volume by reading the translations of other 
works by Professor Heer. 

A third difficulty was that of selection. Professor Heer be- 
lieves passionately that ideas are explosive and must be 
taken extremely seriously. Ideas, he argues, are often dyna- 
mite, and those of us who follow the explosion of European 
ideas in Asia and Africa will find it hard to deny his thesis. 
The effect of ideas varies from age to age and from country 
to country. The various nations of the world are not all living 
in exactly the same period from the point of view of the his- 
tory of ideas. This means that it is extremely difficult to 
know how much space ought to be given to the analysis of 
a given idea within the body of this work, and the American 
or British reader may well find that the treatment of certain 
concepts which he considers vital is much briefer than the 
treatment of others whose efficacy in other areas may be un- 
known to him. This is both a necessary evil and the great 
value of this work, that its selection and arrangement are so 
extraordinary and unusual. 

It may also help the reader to appreciate the purposes of 
the author to remember, as he reads, that this book was 
written in Vienna at the height of the Cold War. While Pro- 
fessor Heer struggled for clarity and for an open mind, Rus- 
sian troops still occupied sections of his native city. The 
Nazis had already arrested him and destroyed his papers. The 
Russians arrested him in 1946 by mistake. He had to begin 
again from scratch in an atmosphere of physical discomfort 
and intellectual despair. His struggle to retain an open mind 
in divided Austria and his relentless determination to un- 
cover some pattern in the tragedy of Europe give this book 
its inner dynamism, Professor Heer believes with the deep- 
est sincerity that only through open discussion, free of slo- 
gans and petrified conceptions, can we of the twentieth 
century confront the great movements of our age. This dis- 
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pute must be a real discussion in which we listen to one an- 
other, and it must be informed, so that we know what we 
and our opponents are actually saying. As Europe strug- 
gles to overcome its divisions and to confront the non- 
European world, Professor Heer’s book offers us new perspec- 
tives on our past and new directions for our future. 

Finally, I cannot close this preface without expressing my 
thanks to Professor Heer whose friendly assistance and kind 
co-operation have greatly eased my task. 


Jonathan Steinberg 
Christ’s College, Cambridge 
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FOREWORD 


Tue history of Europe’s great ideas is not linear. The most 
significant of them lie like overlapping rings across the 
spiritual map of Europe. In this Foreword, I want to outline 
a group of themes, which seem to me to recur throughout 
European history and to emphasize their contemporary rele- 
vance. If the reader sees them first in their modern guise, 
he will, perhaps, more readily recognize them when they 
appear in the discussion to follow. The Foreword is conse- 
quently a kind of guide to the book and not an exposition 
of the themes as such. By presenting them schematically, I 
want to underline their importance and also their continuity 
throughout Europe’s past. 

(1) There has always been a struggle between ‘above’ and 
‘below’ in Europe’s inner history. The ‘upper’ culture of 
Christianity, educated humanism and rationalism has strug- 
gled against a ‘lower’ culture of the masses. This cultural 
‘underground’ included both the deeper levels of the individ- 
ual personality and the customs, manners and faith of the 
people. During the nineteenth century which really means 
the era that ended for Europe in 1945 this struggle entered 
a new phase. For the first time, movements from below 
broke the surface of the upper culture. Whether these move- 
ments were rationalist or irrationalist, spiritualist or natural- 
ist, they were marked by great fanaticism and enthusiasm. 
Their leaders were determined to create a new salvation 
from the midst of the people or from the depths of the hu- 
man ego. Until the nineteenth century, such attempts had 
been limited to certain areas, groups and persons. The most 
important sign of this phase was the totality of the new 
spirit’s claims. In the era of the old kings and fathers, this 
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spirit had broken out explosively in a few volcanic natures 
(Francis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, the Hussites, the Lollards, 
Luther, Munzer). It now became the driving power in the 
movements of the Enthusiasts, inspired democrats, political 
and national communities of salvation all with their charis- 
matic or demonic leaders. 

(2) The tolerant legislation of many European govern- 
ments between the French Revolution and the Second World 
War helped these movements to emerge from the depths of 
the people. Witches were no longer officially burned and 
religious dissenters were no longer publicly persecuted. When 
the new popular movements came out into the open, the 
most remarkable and exciting fact of all European intellectual 
history was unconsciously brought to light: despite a persecu- 
tion lasting 1,000 years not one ‘heretical’ idea, philosophy, 
or conviction had been exterminated. At the very height of 
the eighteenth century, all the sects and heresies were pres- 
ent in the old places and areas where they had first appeared: 
Barcelona, Toulouse, Naples, Florence, Milan, Basle, Stras- 
bourg, Amsterdam, London, Cracow, Prague, Venice, Lyons, 
Geneva. Persecution by the orthodox and the secular rulers 
had only succeeded in pushing heretical movements under- 
ground or in forcing them to put on disguises. Repression 
often turned religious into secular movements, especially 
where sects were forbidden to carry on theological educa- 
tion. In other cases, they became narrow, fanatical political 
movements, But they all survived. The fate of Spain and Rus- 
sia, where suppression from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century was most thoroughly carried out, and the oppression 
of the free churches in Germany afford instructive examples. 

(3) The civil war between the upper and lower cultures 
which resulted in all parts of Europe would have been 
milder if orthodoxies and the ruling systems had dared to 
enter into an open ‘dialogue with the enemy’. The awareness 
that no one can possess ‘truth’ or ‘have’ God in his fist was 
only gained after much bloodshed. Many men had to suffer 
before the rulers, priests and politicians of the West accepted 
the fact that many are called to a life of truth but few are 
chosen to bear witness to it. 
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(4) The anxiety of the persecutors and the persecuted, 
of oppressors and oppressed, and the increasing split between 
East and West, have led to Europe’s collapse within a global 
civil war. In this atmosphere of anxiety and tension, condi- 
tions are right for the formation of monastic, aggressive, 
Caesaro-papist grand churches like those which conquered 
and occupied Europe in the age which followed the death 
of Constantine. 

(5) The European orthodoxies will regain a genuine 
strength of spirit only when they stop timidly peering about 
for their actual and alleged opponents and consider instead 
their own genuine questions and problematic positions. For 
Catholicism this would mean a resumption of a dialogue 
broken off in the fourth century. For Protestantism this 
would mean the courage to face the reality of dissolution 
of doctrine and questioning in regard to Christ, the old 
ecclesiastical tradition, the theses of Luther and the early 
Reformation, and last but not least the exciting questions of 
the Higher Criticism and research of the nineteenth century. 
André Gide’s observation that ‘Catholics are not fond of the 
truth’ contains a worthwhile admonition for all orthodoxies 
and confessions. 

(6) The secular philosophies and intellectual systems of 
our day are theologies of laymen. As surrogate theologies of 
nonconformist circles, they are intrinsically committed to a 
discussion with the theologies of orthodoxy. The idealist, 
pantheistic, gnostic, existentialist, materialistic and spiritualist 
systems of our age, each in its own way, have tried to bring 
the Christian intellectual heritage into a debate with the 
non-Christian experiences of peoples, continents and persons, 
of undergrounds and ideological superstructures, which here- 
tofore had not been sufficiently considered in the inner Euro- 
pean dialogue. 

(7) The works of the poets and artists are spiritual games 
played in space as well as time. They add their weight to 
the play of the philosophers and theologians, and act as 
mediators of invaluable experiences, structures, contents, 
forms and materials. 

(8) The incipient dialogue about ‘spirit’ and matter and 
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space and time cannot be pursued without the help of poets 
and artists. 

(g) The hasty syntheses of the natural sciences and the 
humanities, of theology and philosophy, so popular nowadays 
in certain circles, enjoy a mere pseudo-life under totalitarian 
pressure. The most significant scientists themselves refer, 
often unconsciously, to old intellectual traditions. Heisen- 
berg’s ‘uncertainty principle’ is an expression of a typical 
German-Protestant irrationalism. Einstein’s unified theory of 
the relations of space, time, energy and matter (1953) has 
its home in the world of the Three Rings and the Ars Magna 
of Ramon Lull. Einstein may well have been one of the fa- 
thers of a new baroque synthesis. 

(10) Christian and anti-Christian systems can always be 
deduced from every significant theological and philosophical 
system. Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, Kant and Marx were 
theistic and atheistic at the same time. The most orthodox 
thinkers, the church fathers of philosophy and theology, all 
contain their opposite in themselves. Hence they turn out 
to be powerful promoters of heresies while they were con- 
sciously defending orthodoxy. A good deal of the noncon- 
formist systems of thought and belief prevailing in Europe 
can be traced back to Paul, Augustine, Scotus and Eckhart. 

(11) How much are the European thinkers responsible for 
the consequences of their ideas? It hardly seems fair to 
blame a thinker because others have drawn destructive con- 
sequences from his system. On the other hand, men are re- 
sponsible for their thoughts as well as their deeds. An in- 
tellectual history of Europe, moreover, is conceivable only 
if we believe in a true, concrete connection among all its 
thinkers. This implies responsibility, the guilt of all thinkers 
(a metaphysical guilt that is not to be prosecuted or judged 
by any court of this earth), Spirit is the most dangerous 
thing which exists and Nietzsche was right when he consid- 
ered himself ‘dynamite’. When the old-fashioned guardians 
of orthodoxy burned a heretic, they knew what they were 
doing and why. They realized that the spirit is explosive 
and treated it far more realistically from their point of view 
than the pseudo-liberal babblers and advocates of tolerance 
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in the nineteenth century. We cannot condemn the inquisi- 
tors’ concern about the right spirit and the consequences of 
movements without that spirit but only the means and 
methods which they applied to oppose them. The obvious 
fact that no thinker of consequence can predict or accept in 
advance the results of his thoughts is extremely disquieting. 
We cannot turn away from this terrible problem either, 
just because it disturbs our peace of mind. We must face it 
even though we cannot solve it. The solution has to be looked 
for in the bright breadth, in the abysmal depth and in the 
love of the infinitely merciful God. It is a part of the mysteries 
of the economy of salvation. A man who believes in grace has 
no option. He must tell of the disgraces which the thinking 
man (a unit of many spirits, bodies, opposites!) prepares 
for himself and his sons. 

(12) Consideration of this reality leads directly to the 
problem of spiritual discipline. Monachatus non est pietas 
(Monasticism is not true piety) is a fundamental thesis of 
the modern age. The acceptance of the proposition has un- 
leashed the spirit from all bonds. Arbitrariness, lack of dis- 
cipline, and base impertinence have characterized European 
thinkers and moulders of the spirit for a long time. They 
have become impotent. European intellectuals cannot rule 
because they cannot rule themselves. The high play of the 
spirit cannot be indulged in moodily and voluptuously; the 
exercise of the spirit demands strong self-discipline, An at- 
tribute of this self-discipline is a loving openness to all the 
experiences of society. The open spirit will understand the 
interests of the natural sciences. It will undertake a strenuous 
inquiry into all European traditions and hear the ‘voices of 
the age’. Above all, the open spirit requires self-control, self- 
criticism, self-supervision, self-discipline. The intellectuals 
and all those concerned with the spirit have no choice. Either 
they discipline themselves or they will be disciplined by new 
and different powers. The facts of the last thirty years in 
Europe are undeniable. It has been child’s play to suppress 
the intellectuals in Europe’s totalitarian states. Overnight, 
intelligentsia, professors, theologians, artists and poets were 
co-ordinated, supervised and disciplined by this or that 
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totalitarian system or pressure group. It is better that this 
discipline be imposed entirely by the pressure of one’s own 
conscience. Creative and spiritual men must realize that 
there is an ultimate and decisive difference between genius 
and holiness. Men must learn to recognize the human and 
the divine spheres. Nothing would do the average intellectual 
more good than a little reverence for the genuine monk. 
Such reverence is a recognition of the indestructible inde- 
pendence of the spirit. Without a degree of asceticism no 
spiritual activity can prosper. This asceticism should be a 
characteristic of the new ‘monk’ who lives in the world and 
is open to it. It is the image and reflection of that other, 
higher asceticism in which everything (human) is given to 
receive everything (divine). This sacred exchange is not 
ridiculous, as intellectuals for five hundred years have pre- 
tended. It must become our model. In the future the Euro- 
pean spirit will be worth as much as its representatives are 
prepared to give, to sacrifice, to serve. They must be ready 
to receive from above and from below, from past, present, 
and future, They must sense what is in the air. They must 
respond to the spirit which bloweth where it listeth. 


The book which follows is thus an essay between yester- 
day and tomorrow, between the old and the new. It at- 
tempts to single out certain lines of force and to isolate cer- 
tain fixed points which have been decisive in the spiritual 
history of Europe. Its first goal, the short term objective, is 
to try to translate the spiritual vocabulary of old Europe and 
those spiritual experiences deposited in it, into a language 
which the scientist can use and the layman can understand, 
T have scrupulously attempted to avoid judging the ideas dis- 
cussed from a partisan point of view, although I have my 
own views, which I have tried to indicate as such. In theme 
and content, this work is no more than an essay. 


F.H. 
22 April 1953 
Vienna 
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1 
THE ANXIOUS BEGINNING 


Eastern Domination 
(Second to Fifth Centuries ) 


Tue idea of Europe was first conceived in the eastern half 
of the late Roman Empire. Initially, the term was used merely 
to denote a difference. Dio Cassius observed in ap 199 that 
there was a sharp distinction between the ‘Europeans’, the 
Roman troops from the West, and the ‘Syrians’, the Orientals, 
in C, Septimius Severus’ army. Even as late as the turn of 
the fifth century, the Historia Augusta used the terms res 
europeenses and europeenses exercitus interchangeably.1 At 
the beginning, ‘Europe’ meant armies and solid, political 
structures. The ‘East’ stood for a swirling, converging, fusing 
and redividing amalgam of religious movements, philosophi- 
cal ideas, political experiments and ethnic peculiarities. The 
East was a congeries of the peoples, nations and empires of 
the area. From the second to the fifth centuries, the Christian 
communities emerged from this welter of ideas, institutions 
and peoples. And that division of ‘Church’ and ‘heresies’ 
which had determined spiritual events down to our own days 
was born during the same three centuries. 

At the beginning, the early Christian communities were 
deeply aware of the inner unity of all human existence. Al- 
though conversion tended to shatter the sense of brotherhood 
with all mankind, it could not entirely obscure the link with 
the past. Not even the justified fear of reverting to heathen 
cults could-suppress the commonly accepted idea that Christ 
had been foreshadowed in the gods. He was merely the ‘true 
Orpheus’ (on the ceilings of the cubicula in the catacombs), 
the true Logos (St John’s prologue); in him, as the logos 
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spermatikos, the whole human race participated.? The phi- 
losophers of antiquity were regarded as thoroughly Chris- 
tian.? Christian teaching perfected the wisdom of the Greek 
thinkers.* Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and after them 
the three great Cappadocians, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory 
of Nyssa and Gregory Nazianzen, were the first spokesmen 
of that Christian humanism which through Jerome, Abélard, 
Petrarch, Erasmus, Budé and Leibniz, down to the nineteenth 
century, celebrated the ultimate union in holiness of heathen 
and Christian antiquity and wisdom. 

Had the new age of Christ finally done away with all the 
star-gods and god-states of ancient Asia?® What of the world 
empire itself? Would Christian intellectuals succeed where 
Rome’s greatest poets had failed? Would they achieve mas- 
tery of the Empire and its thinkers?? Had the great work 
of tradition been achieved without the slightest gap or seam 
down all its length? On the surface it appeared to have done 
so. Traditio, however, usually meant the secret transmission 
of a mystery, a treasure of arcane revelations, within the 
closed circle of a ritual community.§ Thus, Paul who put the 
language of the ancient mystery-cults into the service of 
Christ, especially in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, necessarily accepted a considerable amount of pagan 
ritual.® Similarly the return of the Christ-emperor in the 
Apocalypse was set in the sacral-political framework of a 
cosmic circus performance, because the assumption of the 
throne by a late Roman emperor usually began with a cir- 
cus. The horses of the four riders of the Apocalypse wore 
the colours of four teams of the circus.19 

The roots of Christianity stretched deep into the soil of 
the cosmos of late antiquity. Christian catacombs lay peace- 
fully by the side of their heathen neighbours, grave for 
grave, cult for cult, word for word. Table manners, the ges- 
tures of prayer, funeral feasts, every use and abuse during 
three hundred years were shared by Christians and heathens 
alike.11 The same manifestations of decadence in the martyr- 
ologies and grave symbolism of the Christians can be found 
in the heathen political and erotic language of the times. The 
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love duel of the late Hellenistic novella turned into the 
martyr’s combat.?2 

From the second to the fifth centuries, the Christians in 
the world of the Roman imperium were in a tragic situation. 
They were far less endangered and threatened by the 
sporadic, localized and intermittent outbreaks of persecution 
(rich as these were in doctrinal and disciplinary conse- 
quences) than by living naturally in the non-Christian 
world.!% It was not their remoteness and separation but their 
intimacy and proximity with the life around them which 
was the threat. After all, they breathed the air of the great 
cities and lived the lives of the pagan gentes. How could 
they preserve their own identity? In the course of this in- 
escapable internal struggle, their thinking was subjected to 
such conflicts and strains that many of the protective devices 
and defensive barricades which they set up still stand to- 
day.!4 Here we encounter a basic law of intellectual history: 
whenever the thinking of a religious, political or social group 
is forced into a corner by some specific historical circum- 
stance, usually in a life and death struggle, the shock of this 
experience creates a psychological block which can prevent 
further thinking in the given traumatic area for centuries 
afterward. In other words, whole complexes of ideas and 
impressions are simply blotted out. This blocking occurs 
whether it is the inner or outer existence of the group which 
is threatened, Christianity in the late classical world was 
threatened with absorption into the environment in which it 
lived and by which it was permeated. The threat continued 
not for years but for centuries. In its fight against other cults, 
often closely akin to it in much of their thought and feeling, 
in its struggle with the philosophical intellectualism or refine- 
ments of Greek culture, Christianity was forced from the be- 
ginning to concentrate itself into small, individual, local 
groups. It simply had to find a way to assert itself in the 
hand-to-hand struggle against popular mysticism, learned 
gnosticism or the philosophy of the Hellenic schools. This 
conflict, conducted by individuals and groups on their own, 
each in a different situation, in a different local, intellectual 
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and social relationship to its ‘alien’ environment, was the 
basis of the heresies, As early as the second century, Hege- 
sippus, that ‘strictly logical, consequential, historically- 
minded’!5 man, reported that heresies had broken out in 
strength immediately after the passing of the Apostles and 
the first generation. In the time of Ignatius of Antioch it was 
already a title of special praise for a Christian community 
to be free from heresy.1® Irenaeus (circa 202) declared that 
the number of apostates and heretics was past all reckoning. 

‘For there must be also heresies among you.’!7 ‘No one can 
set up a heresy who is not of fervent spirit and possessed of 
natural gifts designed and created by God.”8 “Do not sup- 
pose, brethren, that heresies could have arisen from men 
of little spirit. It takes great men to make heresies. Magni 
homines . . . this is our first encounter with the ‘great man’ 
in the intellectual history of Europe; he appears as a mighty 
mind, discovering, inventing, making heresies. But in the 
consciousness of Christians the truth expressed here was 
largely obscured by the anxieties of daily experience. “Here- 
sies’ sprang up on all sides. There were a hundred differing 
truths about, for and against, God and Christ. Where was 
the one pure doctrine, the one indivisible truthP These em- 
battled Christians were in no position to realize that the 
Church and the heresies are bound up together, and that 
Christianity’s mysterious growth, in the shadow of the Spirit, 
toward self-knowledge and self-assertion as ‘the Church’, 
depends upon releasing heresies from her own womb,?° All 
human thought exists in a complex dialectical relationship 
with its given historical and social environment. This subtle 
interpenetration accounts for the bitterness of intellectual 
struggles. What could still pass as thoroughly orthodox in 
the late first century was no longer so in the third.2+ Some- 
thing which the Church, the bearer of tradition and the 
guardian of the Christian inheritance, had found useful 
enough in its fight against some sect, philosophical tendency 
or political movement in the second century might be re- 
vealed in the fourth as a heresy. In Luther's time certain 
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ideas could still be included within the sphere of Catholicism 
which were unacceptable after the Council of Trent. 

The Church grows by constantly releasing new and old 
heresies from within herself. A heresy is no more than an 
attempt to solve all the intellectual and religious difficulties 
of a given time at once. These attempts are necessarily made 
from within the constricted area of a specific historical situa- 
tion with its own particular outlook and its own particular 
fears. Experiments with non-Christian ideas and systems of 
thought to test their durability within the Christian frame- 
work have often occurred. The Church depends on the here- 
sies and the heresies on the Church. They constrict, con- 
demn and confirm each other. Each determines the other's 
appearance. The Church is always tempted to commit itself 
to some temporally conditioned position, in fact, a heresy— 
a part-solution, a part-definition. The temptation for the here- 
sies is the desire to be the whole, to be the Church. If they 
surrender to their temptations, the necessary spiritual wres- 
tling between them becomes a struggle for power. Both 
the Church and the heresies always run the risk of petrifying 
in the given defensive posture of a particular historical mo- 
ment and of losing their living fluidity. They forget that the 
human mind is relative and dialectic. If it is taxed beyond 
its natural limits it gives one answer and swings at once to 
the opposite extreme. 

European theology was born in the work of the second 
century apologists, in Christian gnosis, and in the schools of 
the Alexandrian catechism. This curious prologue was the 
beginning of European intellectual history.2? In the reckless- 
ness of its drive to conceptualize the Godhead and cosmos, 
Christ and Christian existence, this early theology threatened 
to dissolve Christianity into rationalism, a mechanistic the- 
ory of nature and spiritualistic speculation: ie., into moral- 
ity, culture and education. The thought processes of these 
theologians were to provide Europe’s humanists, moralists, 
atheists, Bible critics and naturalists with all the material 
they needed to transform Christianity into an ethic of the 
inner life. 
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These theologians were all cultivated men of the world of 
late antiquity. They had been formed by their schools, so- 
ciety and political culture. They were, in fact, unacquainted 
with the inner life of a young Church struggling to find and 
assert itself. Naturally they grasped the intellectual content 
of Christianity in the only way they could, with the ideas 
and conceptions which the civilization of their world so read- 
ily supplied. The case of Justin is a good example. 

Plato and stoicism were the sources of Justin’s thought and 
Christian theology, and ethics in Europe would be unthink- 
able without them.° Justin’s pupil, Tatian, the Syrian, re- 
acted against this dissolution of the substance of Christianity 
in philosophy and idealism. Tatian was a barbarian, a man 
of the menu peuple, of the lower class. He was torn between 
a craving for culture and a radical longing to sever every tie 
that might link God with the world or spirit with matter. 
Logically enough, he finished as a sectarian but his Har- 
mony of the Gospels (translated, among other languages, 
into Gothic) had an influence far beyond the bounds of the 
ancient world. 

At the beginning of the second century, a wave of popular 
uprisings began which violently attacked the theological and 
philosophical speculations of the educated, the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the bishops and the centralism 
of the imperial government. These movements were pro- 
pelled both by local passions and hostilities and by the pow- 
erful eschatological hopes of the early Christians. Perhaps, 
the most important driving force in these outbursts was fear. 
The common people were afraid that the learned men and 
the rulers were about to steal their Saviour and that he was 
going to be theorized away, dissolved into a series of ab- 
stractions. These anxieties expressed themselves in that 
extraordinary radicalism which popular movements often gen- 
erate. The first of these was the heresy of the Phrygians, or 
Montanism, which broke out in the second century. Mon- 
tanism was a movement of enthusiasts, the Montanists were 


* Nietzsche very perceptively remarked that Christianity was 
“Platonism for the people’. 
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men of an individualistic and prophetic cast of mind who 
rejected the ecclesiastic hierarchy, officialdom and scholastic 
theology. Their movement spread like a roaring prairie fire. 
By the middle of the second century Montanism had already 
covered much of the Mediterranean area. In Africa, Dona- 
tism arose out of similar grievances. The higher African 
clergy, who were politically easygoing and tolerant, collided 
head on with the people’s implacable hostility to Rome. 
Donatism became the first Christian group in the history of 
the Church against which a Christian state took legal action. 
It was not to be the last. 

The strongest of these folk movements of the second cen- 
tury rallied round Marcion, a man of the Far East, and the 
darling of contemporary spiritualists from Harnack to Buon- 
aiuti. “What broke his heart was the failure of the Christian 
community to understand the uniqueness of the Gospel.’23 
Marcion, who had many of Luther's characteristics, was born 
in Sinope in Pontus, which was at the time dominated by 
pious legalists, ritually scrupulous Jewish Christians and 
churchmen. His father, the Bishop of Sinope, was its ruler. 
We know relatively little about his life except that he was a 
sea captain for a time and that he founded an opposition 
Church in Rome. His Church rejected the evil God of the 
world of his ancestors and of the grim legalism of the Old 
Testament. That God had become the demonic world ruler 
of the ‘Catholic Church’. Marcion discovered his new God 
of love, pity and forgiveness, between the lines of his own 
Gospel of St Luke. A profound religious experience of the 
‘new God’ turned Marcion into a radical critic of the Bible. 
He became the founder of the spiritualistic view of history. 
The ‘pure Gospel’ was to be cleansed of all the Jewish ‘fal- 
sifications’ introduced by Peter and the other Apostles. The 
evil world and the visible Church would continue, he felt, 


It reached as far as Lyons by the end of the century, and 
brought that ericson diary city the first of a long series of reli- 
gious, intellectual and political movements of dissent. Lyons was 
to be from then on a centre for every sort of nonconformism and 
heresy. 
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until the end of time to persecute the Church of the spirit, 
the Church of the truly redeemed, of the inwardly pious and 
loving. Yet the truth and the consolation of the Spirit were 
only to be found among these victims of persecution. 

Marcion was the first example in European intellectual 
history of that specifically European father complex which 
has led to so many significant rebellions of sons against 
paternal authority and the world of the fathers and kings. 
All the institutions of Western society, the monasteries, 
courts, universities and cities have been scarred by such re- 
bellions. The embittered attempts to replace the world of 
the fathers by a world of brothers has been a major theme 
of European development. Despite the fact that Marcion’s 
teaching has survived only in the attacks made on it by his 
great opponent, Tertullian, Marcion has exerted a powerful 
and lasting influence on the development of a great many of 
the ideologies of resistance to authority of the succeeding 
centuries. This form of transmission has sufficed to preserve 
the explosive power of many of his ideas. 

Although Marcion was no gnostic, he could not avoid a 
certain amount of gnostic speculation seeping into his doc- 
trines. No intellectual in the second century could have failed 
to absorb a certain amount of gnosticism, if only because it 
was so widespread.*4 For gnosticism was as much an attitude 
of a social class as it was a metaphysical doctrine. In a world 
which had renounced the traditions and authority of the 
great patrician families, the gnostic theology offered a means 
of self-assertion to an alienated aristocracy. The ancient polis 
of Athens was no more. The Attic tragedy of the fifth century 
had not been able to save its old gods. The citizens of Rome, 
the Senate and the senators, the patricians and the plebeians 
of the Republic's heroic age, had lost their political rights 
and their share in the government.2> The world empire had 
become overgrown with bureaucratic corruption and caprice. 
The honorable citizenry of the polis had been degraded to 


tcf. the spiritualistic view of history of the Fraticelli, Fran 
G. Arnold and Goethe. a > 
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the level of an urban proletariat. The very will, let alone 
the power, to change this state of affairs had disappeared. 
Nothing remained but the inner kingdom. 

All educated people, Christians included, of the Hellenic 
oikoumene were fascinated by gnosis, neoplatonism and stoi- 
cism, because each of these views of the universe promised to 
restore the sovereignty of the noble and virile mind over 
matter. The world was to be subjugated by contemplative 
penetration into the ultimate depths of the Godhead. Given 
the secret knowledge of the gods and the world revealed 
thereby, the noble and cultivated man could always penetrate 
the confusions of time and place by applying the proper 
technique of intellectual discipline. Beyond the restraints of 
social misery and political circumstance he could plunge 
himself into ‘true being’. Liberation, redemption and self- 
fulfilment were the products of thought, knowledge and 
self-discipline. This élite of knowers and spiritual men all 
over the civilized world formed an invisible community of 
friends. As ‘friends of God’ and ‘friends of man’, they had 
to defend themselves vigilantly and suspiciously against the 
masses, the uneducated artisans, materialists, slaves, barbar- 
ians, and devotees of monstrous and inhuman cults. 

The early Christian thinkers belonged, heart and soul, to 
this world-wide community. They thought in its terms and 
expressed its attitudes. The traditional distinction between 
pagan gnosticism and the so-called Christian gnosticism of 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen is a gross over-simplifica- 
tion. Distinctions certainly existed, but they were far from 
clear, Pagan gnostic schools and Christian ones mingled 
freely.2* The intercourse between them was complicated and 
confusing. Pagan philosophers became Christian apologists. 
Christian bishops developed thoroughly immanentist views 
of the world from which Christ had either been banished 
or reduced to secondary importance. Ideas and men moved 
in and out-of different groups. It is absolutely necessary to 
be aware of this background if the ideas and development of 
the great Christian thinkers, Tertullian, Origen and Augus- 
tine are ever to be understood. This anxious, swirling, varie- 
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gated world was the one which moulded them and through 
them much of later Christianity. 

This pagan-Christian cultural world was both universal and 
yet restricted in the narrowest sense to places and persons, 
to the ethnic qualities and particular genius of an individual. 
It was wracked by never ending quarrels of ‘schools’, profes- 
sors and theologians. These circles were united only in con- 
tempt for the masses whom they regarded as sunk in super- 
stition. Generally, they tended to deny both the Trinity 
and the divine-human nature of Christ. They hated personal, 
existential and philosophical interpretations of sin. The incar- 
nation, suffering and the necessarily historical character of 
creation were repellent to them. 

The other side of the early church was represented by the 
African Tertullian (circa ap 200) the first great theologian 
of the West. As an African he resented Rome, and he bore 
the grudges of a member of the oppressed classes against the 
cultural world of those at the top. A spiritualist and material- 
ist at the same time, he initiated that peculiar thousand-year 
alliance between prophetic, Utopian, ascetic enthusiasts and 
mechanistic materialists. His compatriot Arnobius was to be 
a direct inspiration for Lamettrie and Condillac. Pure spirit 
cleaved to pure nature, and this union created the fascina- 
tion of dualism. Tertullian was the first to coin those bril- 
liant, seductive and perilous antitheses. Their pathos and 
thetoric have intoxicated intellectuals of every later century. 
It is hard to say how far they represent ‘literature’, existential 
thought, or essential faith, Tertullian was a radical spiritualist 
and the creator of the historical vision of the ‘middle ages’ 
(tempus medium of sin and mediocrity) and of the third 
kingdom of the Holy Spirit.27 He anticipated in many re- 
spects the tragic mood of Pascal and Kierkegaard. What, he 
cried, had Athens and Jerusalem, the philosopher and Chris- 
tian, in common??8 The philosophers were the patriarchs of 
the heretics.® Tertullian had really become a ‘heretic’ long 
before he accepted Montanism, because his radical separation 
between ‘pure spirit’ and the evil, sensual world made any 
reconciliation between the real and ideal worlds impossible. 
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He saw Catholicism as a foul compromise, and opposed it by 
founding a counter-church. Yet like so many extreme ascetics, 
Tertullian clung with glowing sensuality to the world and 
its wisdom, so that to attain the final state of perfection he 
had to condemn the world as rationalist, sensual and ma- 
terialist. His desperate pride drove him again and again into 
the very arms of the stoics and philosophers whom he 
abused. As an extreme individualist, as an African opponent 
of the Roman state, as a lawyer and, not least, as a member 
of that intelligentsia which was partly at home in all the 
intellectual and religious systems of the age, but never entirely 
so,8° he developed into an early Christian advocate of re- 
ligious freedom for all schools of thought.*! There is no doubt 
that before Constantine and Theodosius, Christian intellec- 
tuals were united with their pagan brethren, their minds still 
free of the pleasures and promises of power. 

Clement of Alexandria and Origen bore striking witness 
to this alliance.32 With them the city re-emerged as one of 
the focal points of Europe’s inner history. To demonstrate 
how important the city has been to Europe’s intellectual 
development, one need only think of the extraordinarily 
powerful ideas and images associated with Rome, Aachen, 
Frankfurt, Paris, Toulouse, Venice, Padua, Florence, Oxford, 
London, Salamanca, Alcala, Brussels, Amsterdam, Basle, Ber- 
lin, St Petersburg and Vienna. This history of cities as in- 
tellectual centres and strongholds began in Alexandria, 
where pagan, Jewish and Christian gnosis were all at home. 
The city was feared as much by pagan and Christian em- 
perors because of its rebellions as by bishops of Rome and 
patriarchs of Constantinople for its heresies. This then was 
the setting in which Clement and Origen attempted to pu- 
tify the simply Christian faith into a philosophy of pure 
spirit. For them, the highest good was not faith (pistis) but 
knowledge (gnosis). The Christian-stoic sage was resigned as 
God is;* he is wise as God is wise—‘a god sojourning in the 
flesh’;83 he performs perfectly good works. He rises at will 

* Perhaps the nearest equivalent to the notion of apathy in 
Christian stoicism is the German mystics’ use of gelassen. 
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above the limits of space and time to God, to enjoy, behold 
and understand him in unending peace and exaltation. These 
were more than mere intellectual delusions of grandeur. They 
were strong enough to sustain Origen through a life of per- 
secution, privation and consuming activity. His terrifying 
career led eventually to self-castration and to the prisons of 
Decius, where in ap 254 as a result of his sufferings he 
died.34 Origen was the culmination of the free, Greek spirit. 
He was determined to understand everything, even to the 
uttermost mysteries of the Godhead, and, having attained this 
ultimate wisdom, to stare transfixed in blessed contemplation 
of God: amor dei intellectualis. Meister Eckhart and Spinoza 
were very close to Origen. The intoxication of the baroque, 
with its attempt to arrive at scientific certainty of God 
through mathematics, especially geometry, revived his 
cause.* During the course of his life, because of his experi- 
ences in the struggle with various bishops and heresy 
tribunals, Origen became the first master of the art of Nico- 
demism which was to reappear often in Western intellectual 
history. He did not say all that he thought, and much that he 
said was purposely disguised. It was possible to interpret 
his ideas in the sense of the ‘primitive’ faith of the masses 
and their organizations. Origen himself was an extreme in- 
dividualist. He had no more sympathy for Church and state 
than for the ‘historical Christ’®5 and the ‘unspiritual’ faith of 
the common people. With Plotinus and other Neoplatonists, 
Origen believed that God is pure spirit, an insubstantial 
monad.** His task in life was to reinterpret both Old and 
New Testaments spiritually by means of allegory, which 
would, of course, be comprehensible and available only to 
those few civilized gnostics who could recognize in it the doc- 
trine of the spirit. Since God is wholly transcendent, man is 


* Erasmus edited his works at Basle in 1536. The greater part 
of them, indeed, was lost. Most of what remains has been sub- 
jected to later revision to make it orthodox and has been thor- 
oughly mishandled. We only have the Latin version of Rufinus. 
Yet the boldness of his thought can still be heard speaking from 
this ‘Fragment of the First Summa’. 
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wholly free, ie, he can at any time rise to self-mastery 
through reason and asceticism. af 

Origen taught that there are many worlds which arise and 
disappear in the course of time. The world’s history was a 
process of education in which the Logos drew men on to the 
knowledge of God. At last all things would be gathered in 
and God would be all in all.*7 Christ was merely a secondary 
god, entirely subordinate to the Godhead. He was an exem- 
plary teacher, enlightener and ethical instructor of mankind, 
but his Gospel was no more than an earthly doctrine of sal- 
vation and thus impermanent. Like the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, it possessed only a very small part of the whole truth.* 
One day it would be taken up into the eternal Gospel.®® 

The Emperor Justinian had Origen condemned as a heretic 
at the Fifth Ecumenical Council in 533.4° Violent conflicts 
raged about him in the late third and fourth centuries. Even 
in the sixth century, Origenists were still gaining considerable 
ground in Palestine. The spiritualist monks, who were his 
most radical partisans, were finally defeated and driven from 
Jerusalem, and it is fascinating to speculate about their fate. 
Did they wander westward to Spain? Did they withdraw 
further into the East? We do not know. Although Origenism 
as a particular party within the Church was effectively eradi- 
cated, the influence of his ideas was pervasive. All the leading 
theologians of the Eastern Church were to some extent 
Origenists: Arians and Pelagians alike based themselves on 
him. The spiritualism of the West, from Eriugena in the ninth 
century to the idealist philosophers in the nineteenth, is part 
of the legacy of this man. 

‘Origenism and Arianism were, fundamentally, attempts to 
give the Gospel a theological form capable of satisfying the 
natural perceptions of contemporary pagan intellectuals.’ 
Origen and Arius strove to reconcile the Greek mind and the 
intelligentsia of the Hellenic East with Christianity. They be- 
gan by subordinating Christ to the paternal Godhead as un- 
derstood by Platonists and gnostics. Next they divided him 
into a gnostic Christ—merely one of the many emanations of 
the Godhead—and an historical Christ of entirely secondary 
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significance. Arianism could count on the political support of 
the emperors after Constantine. The tottering Empire needed 
unitary faith, something that was, as far as possible, just a 
philosophy, a generally valid spiritual doctrine, which could 
be adopted by all confessions. By 313, in the Milan ‘Edict of 
Tolerance’, Constantine was evidently working toward a un- 
ion of all creeds, i.e., pagan, Jewish and Christian—under the 
summa divinitas, the highest Godhead, who sits upon the 
throne of heaven (in sede caelesti).4* 

It is misleading to ask whether Constantine ever really be- 
came a Christian, or whether his acceptance of the Christian 
God was ‘sincere’. The very phrasing of such a question 
presupposes later developments when Christianity and pa- 
ganism had grown away from each other. Just as the ‘pagan’ 
philosophers and Christian theologians lived together within a 
single co-ordinated system, in one and the same dualistic, 
Neoplatonic world of thought, so Constantine was able to 
subordinate the old gods and the New Christ-god. Within the 
same political and religious sphere of reality, it was easy for 
him to turn the sun-star of Apollo = into the monogram of 
Christ.4* The invincible sun-god Helios (sol invictus, sol jus- 
titiae) was present to him throughout the battles and tri- 
umphs of life as Christ the King. His relationship to this God 
was blunt and simple. Like all the European soldiers, army 
leaders, dukes and kings of the following thousand years, 
Constantine served his God as the divine representative on 
earth.44 The functions of the gods of old in the political 
commonwealth of men had always been concrete. Their pres- 
ence assured the well-being, health, peace and safety of the 
state, It is not easy for those for whom Christ, the Christ, has 
dissolved into an ‘idea’ to realize this. One of many available 
examples of this realistic and concrete attitude toward Christ 
the King is the account which has survived of the mosaic on 
the great triumphal arch in the Basilica of St Peter which he 
founded in Rome.* In it Constantine, holding the Church of 

* Constantine built a great many large churches after his con- 


version to Christianity, none of which have survived in their 
original form, although a good deal is known about them. For a 
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St Peter in his hand, said to Christ: “Because under You, the 
Leader-God, the world has risen triumphant to a new aeon, 
Constantine the Victor has raised this temple to You.’#5 An 
act of state had been transacted between Constantinus Victor 
and Christ, the Sol Invictus. Konstantinos Helios, upon whom 
the ‘most high God’ had laid the task of winning and securing 
salvation, peace and justice for his subjects, was, as a matter 
of course, worthy to take part, as bishop (koinos episkopos) 
in the counsels of Christian bishops concerning the Church. 
The pagan Constantine regarded himself as their co-bishop, 
because the cura exteriorum et interiorum (as Gregory 1 was 
later to define the office of bishop) had been laid upon him 
by his God: the task of caring for the safety, body and soul, 
of the people of his state. By his side, as friends and ad- 
visers, stood Eusebius and Bishop Hosius of Cordoba in Spain. 
Hosius presided at the Council of Nicea and acted as a medi- 
ator between Arius and the Patriarch Alexander, but in the 
bitter and confusing struggles which followed Constantine’s 
death, Hosius was eventually forced to accept Arianism. 
Eusebius of Caesarea followed an easier path, This ‘herald 
of Byzantinism’* proclaimed Constantine as the new Moses 
and the new Augustus. The one God, enthroned as the 
mighty King, sat in his heavenly palace with his royal court 
around him.‘? On earth he was represented by Constan- 
tine.48 The foundations were laid at that time for the de- 
velopment of Byzantine court ceremonial which was finally 
fixed in the time of Constantine Porphyrogenetos. Eusebius 
can be seen as the father of the political theology of Byzan- 
tium, Aachen and Moscow. He was a Greek monotheist and a 
disciple of Origen and Arius, not a mere political opportunist. 
The formula that was to move the world—one God, one Em- 
peror, one land, one faith—had its roots both in Jewish mono- 
theism and in the political facts and the intellectual world of 
the Greek-Hellenic oikoumene.*® Eusebius was, as a court 
prelate, an influential and many-sided person. He was inter- 


brief description of the Basilica of St Peter, the reader is referred 
to Nikolaus Pevsner’s An Outline of European Architecture, 
Jubilee Edition, Baltimore, Maryland, Penguin Books, 1960, p. 19. 
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ested in philology and history, wrote a great deal and was 
active in political matters, His basic attitudes were absolutely 
typical of the East. He disliked, for example, the Apocalypse 
which thereafter was banished from aristocratic and palace 
culture for many centuries. It became instead the dream book 
of the folkish visionaries. The divine monarchy and the Em- 
peror’s monarchy were so closely bound together because the 
dual universe of Origenist Neoplatonism had completely sub- 
ordinated Christ to the one God.®° Thus, the Emperor, the 
‘new Christ’! came forward as a brother to help Christ in 
the battle to win the whole world back to God. The Greek 
mind simply balked at the divinity of the historical Jesus. Both 
Origen, whom Eusebius defended in a lively apologia, and 
Arius, because of whom Eusebius was condemned by the 
Council of Antioch, subordinated Christ to the one Father- 
God. This supreme Father-God was a vital political founda- 
tion stone for the authority of the late Roman emperors. As 
often occurs in history, the political demands of those in 
power coincided with a deeply rooted fundamental attitude 
of a large group. Eusebius signed the creed of Nicea against 
Arius under compulsion, but in his Ecclesiastical History he 
blandly omitted to mention Arius’ condemnation, the most 
important event of the whole period. 

Under Constantine’s sons and first successors, Christendom 
fell apart into East and West. The first decisive event oc- 
curred as early as Ap 340. Athanasius fled to Rome during 
the terror of Constantinus, The bishops and theologians of 
the West, Pope Liberius of Rome, Lucifer of Cagliari, Euse- 
bius of Vercelli, Hilary of Poitiers, and Ambrose of Milan, 
took up the fight against the Arian emperors of the East. 
This resistance of the Western bishops created the West as a 
self-conscious unity. The West emerged in the battle for the 
“freedom of the Church’, the mystery of the Trinity and the 
divine and human nature of Christ. “By rejecting the mystery 
(of Christ and the Trinity), Arius necessarily denied the 
legitimacy of the society which had arisen to be the steward 
of that mystery’.52 That society was the Roman Church. The 
Church attained its independence by rescuing the mystery 
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of the Trinity and the God-man, Christ, from the clutches of 
the Greek theologians and emperors. 

With an impetus at once political and religious, vigorous 
missionaries brought Arian-imperial Christianity to the neigh- 
bouring barbarian peoples, Through the conversion of Ger- 
manic tribes to Arianism, the first step was taken in the 
conversion of the Slay world to Byzantine Christianity. ‘On 
the Danube frontier, from Vienna to Belgrade (Singindnum) 
and Sofia (Sardica), in the middle of the fourth century, the 
spiritual destiny of the Roman world was decided.’ 

The episcopate in this border-land between two worlds 
was fantastically imperialist and Arian. It followed the em- 
peror about, as a political department, from province to 
province, from battlefield to battlefield, from synod to synod. 
Against this overwhelmingly powerful enemy, with all the 
political and cultural strength of Christian-pagan late antiq- 
uity behind it, Europe took shape. In southern France, Spain, 
Italy and North Africa, the simple folk rallied to the faith 
under the leadership of the bishops. A strange alliance was 
forged between the lower classes, who were not willing to let 
their Redeemer-God be argued away by learned Greek 
clerks, and Roman aristocrats, men of the upper bureaucracy, 
The assistance of the Africans, who hated Eastern domina- 
tion, helped to consolidate the alliance. The struggle against 
the East which continued until the twelfth century was an 
extremely bitter one. It produced a profound aversion among 
the most influential circles in Western Christendom to pagan 
culture, science and philosophy. The religious and political 
struggles over the uniqueness of the son of God and the 
mystery of the Trinity were waged against the immensely 
superior intellectual culture of the Greek world and the 
equally superior military and political power of the East. 
Culture, learning and science belonged to the rich and all- 
too-eloquent Byzantine court prelates, men who lived on fa- 
miliar terms with pagan intelligentsia. Western bitterness, 
therefore, was fed by an acute sense of inferiority. The hatred 
of the West for all things from the East continued to burn, 
fanned by the struggle over images in the eighth century, 
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throughout the following seven hundred years. In the East, 
the grievances of the common people found expression only 
in the fractiousness of the monks. In the West, they found 
leadership and genuine expression in the works of the great 
patrician bishops. 

When the Emperor Constantius 1 wanted to force Arianism 
upon the Synod of Arles and the Council of Milan, he ban- 
ished Hilary of Poitiers to Phrygia, one of many such banish- 
ments to the East. The spiritual climate of the Greek world 
was supposed to break this man of the West. There he 
learned to speak Greek but continued to affirm the dogma of 
the Trinity in silence. He was deeply influenced by Origenist 
allegory but remained essentially Western in outlook. When 
he finally returned to his native country, he reverted at once 
to his original position and proceeded to organize a purge of 
Arian bishops at the Council of Paris (361-2?). Political 
positions, Christian dogma and the new Wester self- 
consciousness fused in Hilary's efforts to support his theologi- 
cal positions with careful historical accounts of the actual 
events upon which they depended. For the East the historical 
Christ had no convincing force; for the West, the historical 
fact was the very proof of God. 

During this epoch, Ambrose, the Governor of Liguria and 
Emilia, was elected Bishop of Milan. The people of Milan 
saw nothing unusual in the selection of an unbaptized aristo- 
crat for a Church office. To them, the virtues of Christianity 
and those of a Roman man of virtue were quite indistinguish- 
able. Both his election and his controversy in 384 with the 
pagan Governor of Rome, Symmachus, over the removal of 
the altar of the Goddess of Victory showed how closely pagan 
and Christian agreed in their conceptions of the one world.54 
Neither Ambrose nor Symmachus had any notion of toler- 
ance. The safety and stability of the polis were bound up 
with the practice of the cult. The correct sacred, political, 
public and legal performance of divine service was, as a re- 
sult, not something about which one could be tolerant.*5 The 
two celebrated letters to the thirteen-year-old Valentinian 1 
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expressed succinctly the whole programme of the Roman 
Church, which had already emerged as successor to the im- 
perium as guardian of salus, pax et securitas. Ambrose, the 
popular leader, was the precursor of the Pataria and Gregory 
vu. He was both a Roman statesman and a bishop at the same 
time. His funeral orations were masterpieces of the late an- 
cient sense of life and of Latin style. No one felt that there 
was any inconsistency in the idea of a man who was at one 
and the same time a popular leader, a Roman orator and a 
Christian bishop. It was perfectly natural that the Bishop 
spoke freely of Cicero and stoicism.5¢ When Milan was 
threatened by imperial troops under orders from an Arian 
emperor, Ambrose led his people in a vigil in their churches 
night and day, singing and reciting psalms. His preaching 
occasionally struck a communist note.5? Property was theft. 
It was God’s will that the land should belong to all. Like 
modern socialists, he distinguished between ownership for use 
and ownership for profit. 

This solidarity with his people gave him the strength to 
confront Theodosius and compel him to make public pen- 
ance.58 The act was of great importance. A Roman bishop 
had for the first time compelled the holder of the world’s 
highest office to accept his own sinfulness. Thus, in ap 390 
the foundation of the European right of resistance was laid; 
without the stoic-Christian-natural jus rebellandi, Europe’s in- 
ner history is unthinkable. Despite their differences, however, 
Ambrose and the Spaniard Theodosius were fundamentally 
in agreement with each other on many points. Both believed 
in the rebirth of Rome and the Roman Empire;®® Claudian 
and Rutilius Namatianus in the necessity for a return of 
power, rebirth and growth through the mastery of evils.°° 
Both Christian and pagan accepted without qualification 
those organic, cosmological formulae of renewal so charac- 
teristic of the united world of the “Theodosian Renaissance’.*+ 

One great bridge still remained between the intellectual 
worlds of East and West, St Jerome,®? the idol and model 
of all European humanists from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
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century.” He was an irritable, scholarly man, filled with the 
intellectual riches of antiquity. Jerome was born into an aris- 
tocratic Dalmatian family and at the age of twelve he came 
to Rome where he spent eight years absorbing the lavish 
humanist culture of the age. Pope Liberius baptized the 
young man when he was twenty. He travelled widely in Gaul 
and spent some time at Trier, after which, in 374, he tray- 
elled through the Syrian desert. Jerome’s combination of the 
grand tour and a penitential pilgrimage became a model for 
more than a thousand years. His cult of friendship and his 
quarrelsome scholarship had all the characteristics of later 
academic life, and the letter-writing humanists, living in a 
round of literary feuds and visits to their friends, rightly hon- 
oured him as their patriarch. Jerome was ordained a priest in 
Antioch in 380. He learned Hebrew from a Jewish convert 
and did his biblical studies under Gregory Nazianzen. Then, 
commissioned by the Spanish humanist, Pope Damasus, he 
undertook his celebrated revision of the Bible. Jerome lived 
out his last thirty-five years in ascetic retirement at Bethle- 
hem, but always and everywhere, in Rome, in Constantinople, 
in the desert of the Thebaid and Nitria, he remained a hu- 
manist. Even in the desert, Cicero was nearer to him than 
Christ.®% 

One hundred and twenty-two letters of Jerome’s have been 
preserved. In them he cited Horace, Juvenal and Lucian. His 
letters were an ironical commentary on the world of late 
antiquity, which he both loved and hated. He pilloried the 
vices of Roman society in his Libellus de Custodi Virginitatis, 
and. described the ostentatiousness of the Christian nobility 
in words borrowed from Ammianus Marcellinus’ description 
of the pagan Roman patricians.*t He mocked the Roman 
clergy as a ‘Senate of the Pharisees’. When his friend, the 
Pope, died, he was deprived of his one protection against the 
hatred of the envious and the objects of his criticism.®> But 
it was not really for any of these reasons that he could not 
return to the West. Jerome’s malaise was a symptom of a 


* Erasmus edited his works in Basle between 1516 and 1520. 
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profound change which had taken place in the West. In real- 
ity Jerome could never go home. To begin with, he had be- 
come an Origenist, if not in dogma, as Rufinus claimed, then 
in spirit. Jerome belonged entirely to the fluctuating, flowing 
and ambivalent world of Christian-pagan culture and the 
Hellenist intelligentsia. It was part of his nature and he could 
not escape it. 

Jerome’s great legacy to the West was philological disci- 
pline. In his translation and editing of the Bible, he cham- 
pioned the graeca fides of the New Testament and the 
hebraica veritas of the Old. His hagiographical and biographi- 
cal writings, De Viris Illustribus, moulded literature up to 
the seventeenth century. Jerome left the West another leg- 
acy, less obvious, but no less important. He was the first great 
churchman to cultivate noble and virtuous women, and thus 
the founder of the Western tradition of feminine culture, In 
Jerome’s relationship to the noble ladies Paula and Eu- 
stochium, whom he had brought to the monastery in Beth- 
lehem, the later role of the woman as the repository of the 
spirit was foreshadowed. The nuns of the imperial house in 
the age of Otto, Héloise and Abélard, Petrarch and Laura, 
Francis de Sales and Jeanne Frangoise de Chantal, human- 
isme dévot and its secular off-shoots in French society of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and Theresa of Avila 
were spiritual descendants of St Jerome, Paula and Eu- 
stochium. 

The real founder of Western Christianity was an African, 
St Augustine. He rejected Rome not for its sins, as had St 
Jerome, but for itself. He turned from Rome precisely because 
he understood its greatness. Nothing could be further from 
the classical learning than Augustine’s famous remark, ‘the 
tears of a single woman are worth more to me than all the 
emotions of the Roman people’.** It may well have been that 
Augustine resented Rome initially because he was a Berber, 
one of those who did not belong, but later he rejected it 
because his concerns lay elsewhere, ‘I care to know only God 
and the soul, and nothing more.’¢? This spirit tore apart the 
unified world of Christian-pagan antiquity. Although he hon- 
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oured Romulus and the race of the Romans, justly renowned 
for the virtus of a Scaevola, a Scipio, a Fabricius,®* he did 
not believe in the Constantian conversion and the Theodosian 
Renaissance. Augustine followed the hard road trodden by 
the company of Christ from Abel to the world’s end. He be- 
lieved in the little band of elect, travelling through the night 
of persecution, and thus he became the chief inspiration of 
the spiritualist interpretation of history from the eleventh to 
the nineteenth century. His fifteen books concerning the Trin- 
ity, which were written between 398 and 416, became the 
basis of all Western theology.*® His doctrine of God's rela- 
tionship to the individual, to mankind, to the world, to nature 
and to history, was an attack on the Hellenic East. Augustine 
hardly knew Greek. For him, the East was the home of all 
heresies, of all the intellectual difficulties and trials of faith 
which he bore in his own breast. 

The staggering breadth of Augustine’s experience is the 
explanation of his enormous influence on orthodox and non- 
conformist thinking during the ensuing fifteen hundred years. 
He became an inexhaustible source of ideas for every direc- 
tion and grouping in later Christianity, largely because virtu- 
ally everything could be found somewhere in his work: the 
defence of reason (De Ordine, ii, ix, xxvi) and of authority 
(Contra Ep. Manichei, v, v1): of free will (De Libero Arbi- 
trio, PL, xxxii, 221) and of predestination in its harshest form. 
Augustine praised pagan philosophers, especially Plato and 
the Neoplatonists (De Civ. Dei, viii), upon whom he was 
entirely dependent for the very core of his doctrine of God. 
Yet he considered human wisdom worthless because God’s 
illumination and grace were the only things which men 
needed. On the one hand, he praised the universe and cre- 
ation as a unique and marvellous work of God, whose beauty 
lay in its variety; but, on the other hand, he was constantly 
dismayed by the wretchedness of the life of man. He saw the 
world both as a place of beauty and a vale of tears, Man- 
kind was glorious and noble, but simultaneously a ‘mass of 
sin, corruption, wrath, self-destruction (perditionis)’ (Enchi- 
ridion, xxvi f.). 
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Augustine always ran the risk of committing himself to 
some position dependent upon, limited by, imprisoned within, 
time. The aged battle-scarred pastor gathered himself to- 
gether once more in ap 426-7, and compiled his two books 
of Retractationes, allotting to his own writings their perma- 
nent place in the scheme of history, and providing corrections 
and self-criticism. This work laid the foundations of strict 
intellectual precision for post-Roman Europe—and hence for 
the scientific spirit characteristic of Western Europe. It also 
served as an excellent manual for appreciating Augustine’s 
breadth of thought. His catholicity set its stamp upon his own 
and upon all post-Augustinian thought in Europe until Bos- 
suet and Voltaire. 

A Mediterranean, a ‘Roman’, a sane world had begun to 
emerge. Its ideology was realistic humanism. Its close-knit 
social relationships, and its stout commonsense resisted the 
devouring whirlpools of the East. It refused to deny the world 
and rejected anarchical individualism and Eastern arrogance 
of spirit. All things were good, because God was good. Evil 
was only an absence (defectus boni), and had no substance 
of its own.7° God was present in all things, and had given 
men many powerful aids in their struggle for salvation: 
beauty, order and goodness. The whole nature of the cosmos 
had been directed towards God.? 

Western Europe’s ontology, its fundamental optimism and 
its spirit of adventure are the mere echoes of Augustine’s 
great ‘yes’ to the universe. Despite nine years of Manichaean- 
ism and constant temptation by the East, Augustine fought 
his way through to an affirmation of the world and matter. 
The foundations of the cosmos were sound and whole; but 
man was unsound and always in danger. Despite all his great 
gifts, he inclined constantly towards evil. He could easily be 
seduced by mind, by goodness, by the flesh or by power. To 
cure himself he needed the assistance of a community. Next 
Augustine decided that the post-Constantinian imperium was 


* The religious and metaphysical order reflected the still extant 
litical order of Rome, especially in the provinces, where it 
id survived. 
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not that community; nor was it the Christendom which had 
been sucked into the confusion of its orbit of power. Bitterly 
he enumerated eighty-eight heresies, from Simon Magus to 
Pelagius, which were gnawing away the heart of Christian- 
ity.71 The only protection against this temporal and eternal 
suicide was the Church; her tradition and authority were 
the only bearers of reason, knowledge and faith.7? ‘I would 
not believe the Gospel if the authority of the Roman Church 
did not urge me to do so.’** For there were many gospels: 
gnostic, half-gnostic, pagan and Christian. There were nearly 
as many such gospels as there were cities and schools of 
wisdom in the Hellenic oikoumene. Among these highly per- 
sonal gospels he reckoned not only the noisy proclamations of 
salvation of the Donatists, but also the arrogant wisdom of the 
Greek theologians.7+ 

Augustine was the spokesman of the provincial people of 
Latin Christendom. He had always defended that people's 
faith and certainty of salvation. In his last great fight against 
Pelagius, Augustine won his greatest victory, and suffered 
his most far-reaching defeat!*5 In the heat of that struggle, 
like a dormant fever, his African inheritance and manichaean 
infection flared up again. He began to preach total human 
helplessness. An awful and incomprehensible grace would be 
granted by a terrible God. His opponents eagerly seized the 
chance to quote Augustine (De Libero Arbitrio) against Au- 
gustine! The grand catholicity which harboured Luther and 
Erasmus side by side within the heart and mind and con- 
science of this one man had been smashed. To save himself 
and his age, despite its and his own contradictions and con- 
flicts, he turned to seek refuge within the Ecclesia, ‘There 
could’, he asserted, be ‘no salvation outside the Church’,7¢ 
He asked for imperial legislation to help him against the 
heretics, but in 408 he wrote to the Proconsul Donatus: ‘We 
beseech your Excellency, do not have them killed.’ The Ec- 
clesia had already become in his eyes the kingdom of Christ 
and of the heavens,* The Church was composed of a series 


* This was directed against the Chiliasts. It is to be found in that 
twentieth book of De Civitate Dei, which Otto of Freising was 
later to use as the model for his Carolingian imperial theology. 
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of free communities of citizens. Certain men, before and after 
Christ, within and without the people of Israel could and did 
belong. This embattled association of little groups struggled 
to live ‘through this evil, wicked, perilous age . . . amid the 
persecutions of the world and the favours of God’. It drew 
ever nearer to the last persecution which was to come upon 
it at the end of the world’s history.77 This then was Augus- 
tine’s famous Civitas Dei. It has been variously understood. 
Medieval Germans translated it as ‘God's State’ in the Carolin- 
gian religious political tradition of the holy empire. The post- 
Tridentine Catholic understood it as the papal Church 
arrayed against the other Christian confessions. For Augustine 
himself, it signified a triple denial and a triple assertion: 

(1) It was the denial of the Christian empire, as it had 
been proclaimed by Eusebius, and of the rest of the court 
theology, Arian and orthodox, of East and West.78 

(2) It was the rejection of an authoritarian kingdom of 
God, as again in the East it had been conceived by Origen 
and Dionysius the Areopagite in a blaze of hierarchical Neo- 
platonism., 

(3) It was a negation of that rigid, self-assured identifica- 
tion of the here-and-now Church with the kingdom of God to 
which the European bishops were being driven in the battle 
for ‘their’ Church against the Arian emperors. 

On the positive side, the Civitas Dei was for Augustine the 
community of the friends of God. It was, secondly, a family 
and, thirdly, a citizenry of God ceaselessly working to reform 
and renew the external Church.** 

The political side of this Ecclesia-Civitas-Dei was the herit- 
age of the sacred, political humanism of the ancient polis 
and urbs. It reflected the community of the city-state, with 
its dead, its saints, its gods and its cult. Its laws formed one 
sacred area, (cf. the medieval cities, guilds and corporations). 
This closed community lived according to authority and ac- 
cording to reason.®° It expressed itself in a free, sober ration- 
alism whose strength was constantly renewed from its 
irrational substructure. This rationalism accepted its literal 
substructure and absorbed peacefully the city cults of graves, 
relics and shrines. It had a firm foundation in the irrational 
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and was resistant to various kinds of mysticism. This political 
humanism was social,8! but not in our sense of that word 
because our societies have arisen in reaction against their own 
sacral substructure. It is not surprising that they have, conse- 
quently, fallen prey to technicians, manipulators and organ- 
izers. 

Augustine joined monastic spirituality to the political hu- 
manism of the polis. For him, the true Christian was a monk 
who was also a priest, a pastor and a teacher. ‘It was the 
example of the monks which had provoked the spiritual crisis 
which led to his moral enfranchisement.’*? Through his 
monastic rule, probably intended for nuns,** through his 
monastic foundations at Tagaste and Hippo, through the 
monastic life which he led, as bishop, with his own clergy, 
Augustine founded Western monasticism and Western monas- 
tic spirituality: a spirit drawn from the fire of the Trinity, 
disciplined through poverty, obedience and abstinence. 

The history of Western Europe is the history of how the 
spirit of Augustine in itself ever rebellious, intellectualist, 
spiritualist and enlightened, broke away from monastic disci- 
pline to embrace the liberties of the independent animus 
inordinatus; how the Ecclesia, considered as the ‘free com- 
munity of God’s citizens’, left the shelter of the political hu- 
manism of the ancient world, the polis and urbs which con- 
stituted the unit of salvation for the Mediterranean peoples, 
and fell into the grip of new political entities (emperor and 
pope) and of new, unstable classes of society (the new no- 
bility, the princes, the new bourgeoisie, the proletariat of 
letters, the workers), Thus were set free once more those 
disintegratory forces of the ancient world which Augustine 
had fused together within the catholicity of his own person- 
ality as a thinker and a man of prayer. The heritage of Augus- 
tine, the conqueror of Pelagius, passed to Augustine, the fa- 
ther of Western European enlightenment and of every 
intellectual rebellion in our history.$* 


2 


FROM BOETHIUS TO ERIUGENA 
(Sixth to Ninth Centuries) 


Tne great decisions of the fourth and early fifth centuries 
were to be decisive for the development of Western Europe. 
While the East debated the dogma of the Trinity and the 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ, the Roman papacy 
struggled to protect those mysteries of the Faith against gnos- 
tics, Arians and early Byzantine absolutists. An alliance was 
made between Western bishops and the masses of the peo- 
ple. It was this alliance which made it possible for the West- 
ern bishops to attack the two greatest problems inherited 
from the ancient world: the heresies, and the rejection of the 
world implied by the notion of authority inherent in Hellenic 
ethics and the wisdom of the Greeks. While the heresies were 
an expression of the violence of the internal struggles of the 
Church, the inherited Hellenic idea of authority had its 
roots in the aristocratic, urban society of the ancient Greeks, 
The learning and the ‘liberal arts’ of that society were part 
of an attempt to support the rule of the upper classes in the 
Polis. Thus, Greek learning made a sharp distinction be- 
tween knowledge and experience, the liberal and the illiberal 
arts, in short, between the culture of the nobility and the 
wisdom of the common people. If the new alliance of Church 
and people was to survive, the Hellenic notion of authority 
would have to undergo a transformation. During the follow- 
ing centuries, the secular and religious aristocracy of the bar- 
barian peoples, who had become Europe’s new masters, 
began to see the political possibilities of this inheritance from 
the Greeks. 

The gradual spread of these ideas to the West was acceler- 
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ated by the encroachment of Byzantine power and by the 
tise of Islam. Byzantine Christianity and Islam were very 
close to each other, and medieval, Western Christendom was 
nervously aware of the seductively fascinating power of the 
Islamic and Byzantine hemisphere. The failure of the West 
to confront Islam and Byzantium with greater poise and less 
violence was a symptom of its own difficult internal situation. 
It knew that it was not yet equal to a great reappraisal of its 
Christian-pagan heritage of theology and philosophy, much as 
it needed to do it; neither did it feel called upon, nor 
equipped, to undertake the equally necessary dialogue be- 
tween the ‘upper world’ and the ‘under world’, between the 
culture of the rulers and the suppressed pagan culture of the 
people. For more than a thousand years, authority and tra- 
dition were to act as surgical clamps, holding together the 
edges of the gaping wounds. Fortunately for the West, the 
collision with the Easter Church and Islam was not head on. 
There was a buffer zone between Constantinople and Rome, 
just as there was between the world of antique culture and 
popular tradition. The buffer was the monasteries which pro- 
vided a link between the competing religions and classes. 
This vital function was first performed by the monasteries in 
southern Italy, North Africa, the south of France, Spain and 
the British Isles; and later in the north of France, southern 
and central Germany and the north of Italy. Among the 
monasteries we must reckon the monastic communities of 
priests, colleges of canons, and the schools connected with 
the episcopal sees.1 

Italy’s spirituality and political humanism was, therefore, 
a kind of residue, crystallized out of a mixture of Greek, 
Roman, Etruscan and indigenous elements in antiquity, sup- 
plemented by Goths, Lombard, Franks, neo-Greeks and 
Arabs, Long before the fall of the Roman Empire, the area 
had become a gigantic melting pot. Victorious Romans could 
be tolerant, and they easily accepted Virgil, the son of Celtic 
peasants and Horace, the son of an Apulian freedman. This 
may, perhaps, have been the beginning of the long inter- 
penetration of ideas between victors and vanquished which 
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did so much to determine the evolution of Italian civilization. 
From the fifth to the nineteenth centuries, Italy was under 
foreign masters. In the process of accepting and resisting 
them, the Italians developed that special and characteristic 
sense of pure speech, pure doctrine, and pure form, and cre- 
ated Roman and Canon Law. Their thought and culture was 
a resistance movement, a political act of fuorusciti, a form of 
outer and inner emigration. Italian monasteries were set up 
against the heathen peasantry, the dug-in-and-rooted pagani, 
the German nobility, and the outlandish foreign bishops. Ital- 
ian towns, set up against the German nobility and the bishops, 
were secular monasteries, which by their cult of Roman law 
and their academic culture resisted the impure speech and 
customs of the disgusting barbarians. Of 150 Germanic words 
in the vocabulary of literary Italian, there is not one which is 
concerned with things of the mindl? Yet, side by side with 
this purist, ascetic and spiritual exclusiveness, we find an 
equally strong capacity for assimilation, By the twelfth cen- 
tury, after 700 years of struggle, the absorption of the Lom- 
bard and Frankish lords was completed. In the succeeding 
centuries German, French, English and Spanish bishops, the- 
ologians, officials and scholars were miraculously transformed 
into Italian humanists and curial politicians, Italian university 
professors and diplomats. 

The period of the fourth to the sixth centuries already had 
its cultural ambassadors and political agents who operated 
between Byzantium and Rome, between classical culture and 
the barbarians: the late Roman masters of rhetoric.’ Using 
the sacred formulae of Virgil, Ovid, Horace and the Bible, 
they hailed and celebrated the renewers of Rome after its 
long decline, first Constantine, Theodosius and Stilicho, then 
in succession the Frankish and Gothic kings and finally the 
popes and the Roman city consuls. The whole ideology of the 
Renaissance was first communicated to European conscious- 
ness by these humanists. They developed the idea of the 
middle age of sin, of decay in spiritual discipline, decline in 
the power of Roman virtue and the Roman state. Yet all had 
not been lost. Christ (or Stilicho, or Pope Damasus, or Theo- 
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doric) had appeared to renew the cosmos. Rome would 
have a new birth through the intervention of whichever bar- 
barian king the rhetorician happened to be celebrating. (Bap- 
tism had of course made the barbarian a Roman.) The same 
bizarre mixture of classic and Christian ideas can be seen in 
Novatian, who used Virgil’s picture of Etna in eruption to 
depict the Christian hell.' He too proclaimed the advent of 
‘heaven on earth’ through the ‘rebirth of mores and of cul- 
ture’.° Culture meant the seven liberal arts. Like the king- 
doms of the world, the arts bloom and fade only to be 
brought to new birth. The Italian masters of grammar and 
thetoric clung to purity of language as the one and only 
guarantee of culture, but at the same time paid tribute to 
Frankish counts? and German grammarians as men who had 
awakened literary studies from the grave.® 

There is a temptation to dismiss all the high-sounding rhet- 
oric of these pagan-Christian literati as historically of no ac- 
count and to ignore their attempt to collaborate with their 
conquerors. It is easy to forget these men living in the midst 
of the fear-ridden world of Roman towns and famine-stricken 
masses of people,® that world whose despair comes down to 
us today monumentally expressed in the Lenten liturgy of the 
Roman Church. But to do this is to block the way to an un- 
derstanding of Italian humanism, of Dante, and more im- 
mediately of that characteristic movement of reform whose 
principal exponents were Boethius, Cassiodorus, Benedict of 
Nursia and Gregory the Great. The European importance of 
these men is proof of the degree of leverage exerted by this 
specifically Italian self-assertation. 

The men who developed this great reform movement were 
practically all members of the same family. Boethi were a 
branch of the ancient, noble and renowned family of the 
Anicii. Benedict was probably a direct descendant of the 
Anicii. The mother and father of Gregory 1, Silvia and Gordi- 
anus, also belonged to it. The scanty contemporary records 
give no direct information on the ancestry of Cassiodorus, but 
his descent from an old family of important public servants 
and diplomats placed him within the narrow ancestral circle 
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of patrician and senatorial families who fought for every 
movement of renewal, renaissance or revolt in Rome from the 
fifth century onwards. This strong familial element was the 
first example of a fundamental characteristic of Europe’s spir- 
itual history: over and over again, through the centuries, 
there have always been individual aristocratic clans, families 
of ecclesiastical and secular noblemen, families of well-born 
doctors, astrologers, humanists, heretics, upon whom, from 
sixth-century Rome to eighteenth-century Weimar, as upon 
a series of isolated cells, the substance and structure of con- 
scious culture and spirituality has rested. Boethius, Cassi- 
odorus, Benedict and Gregory the Great represented four 
possible, but related, reactions of this world of the Roman 
aristocracy. To take a personal stand in politics, in the 
Church, in monasticism or in philosophy meant, on Italian 
soil, to undertake a policy of political alliances, of monastic 
reform, of missionary activity in the Church and of a renewal 
of the one, holy and ancient wisdom and culture. 

Boethius was marked by profound distrust and reserve to- 
wards the new powers in the world. Although he held the 
highest offices in the state, he was essentially an opponent 
of the Gothic régime. He was a Christian; an educated, culti- 
vated Christian, like so many of the nobility of the next mil- 
Jennium and a half, but his personality had been formed by 
pre-Christian and extra-Christian influences. Boethius was 
soberly aware of the threat to the cultural treasure received 
from antiquity, which was the very substance of his own 
thought, the spiritual blood which he set out to defend by a 
vast work of translation. Plato and Aristotle were to be trans- 
lated whole and entire, but none of the Fathers of the 
Church. This selection reveals how completely Boethius re- 
flected his classical traditions. 

There was tragic grandeur in his death at the hands of 
Theodoric. Boethius defended a Senator accused of treacher- 
ous dealings with the Byzantine emperor and did so on tra- 
ditional Roman grounds. He in turn was condemned to die, 
which he accepted despite the obvious injustice. While in 
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prison he spent his time writing De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae: ‘Consolation through the love of wisdom.’ Fatum 
and providentia are, he argued, one and the same.1° The 
Godhead—God—is the good; out of goodness he created the 
world; by goodness he governs it. There is no such thing as 
real evil; evil does not exist. Virtue is always rewarded, vice 
punished with an iron rigidity. The law which governs the 
universe is as hard as iron. Wisdom teaches men to under- 
stand the blows of fate, which only seem to be unjust but are 
in fact a part of providence and the ordering of the world. 
Thus, stoicism and an open Platonism, capable of a Christian 
interpretation, characterized the thinking of this personality. 
Boethius’s great work has been published more often in suc- 
ceeding centuries than any other books except the Bible and 
the Imitation of Christ. One reason for its importance was the 
fact that it contained the first satisfactory definition of the 
individual: Persona est naturae rationabilis individua sub- 
stantia. But the deeper reason for its phenomenal popularity 
maintained throughout a thousand years, lay in the profound 
longing in educated men throughout the succeeding millen- 
nium for a reasonable interpretation of the world. They 
wanted to believe in a universe firmly constructed according 
to a clear, luminous system of law, and yet open to the wis- 
dom both of the pagan and the Christian fathers of old. 
The death of Boethius convinced those in Rome who were 
akin to him—in blood, culture or party—that the conscious per- 
sonal stand which had to be made could no longer take the 
form of his kind of isolation. His pupil and friend Cassiodorus 
drew the logical conclusions.1! As Theodoric’s leading states- 
man and as the only stable point of reference through the 
changing succession of Gothic régimes, he strove to incor- 
porate the Goths into the one, ancient, holy Roman order of 
things. Theodoric’s first task, Cassiodorus believed, was to 
renew the unity of law and custom and culture. In that 
famous collection of letters and documents, the Variae of 
537, is to be found the complete governmental and cultural 
programme of a medieval prince. Theodoric was expected to 
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renew Rome, ‘the holy City of Rome’—holy, now, in the 
Christian, the pagan and the native Germanic sense. The 
Goths were the Gaeti, allies and kin of the true old Romans. 
Thus it was their obligation to re-establish Rome, the civitas 
litterarum. 

The Gothic kingdom went down before the victorious Jus- 
tinian, Cassiodorus and his Roman Catholic noble kinsmen 
now faced a new problem. Should they place themselves at 
the disposal of the new Emperor of the Romans? Their de- 
cision to resist Justinian was one of the most momentous 
events in European history. It preserved the Italian spirit at 
this early stage of its development from absorption by By- 
zantine civilization. It must never be forgotten how near Italy 
came to disappearing during the sixth, seventh and eighth 
centuries. Eastern Christianity had a firm foothold in Ra- 
venna, and the Eastern empire was politically very strong. 
The East exerted great influence in the Greek areas of south- 
ern Italy, in the Basilian monasteries, among the hermits and 
the prophets and the Neoplatonic cultural theologians. It was 
Cassiodorus’s political humanism, Benedict’s new world of 
monasticism and Gregory 1's expansion into the West (south- 
ern France, Spain and England) which preserved Italy’s 
inner independence. 

In 526 work began at Ravenna on San Vitale, the beginning 
of the vast Byzantine building programme which was to 
make Ravenna into Justinian’s sacred fortress." In 529 Jus- 
tinian closed the last Neoplatonic school in his empire.!* He 
saw himself as God’s representative, as Emperor (pope), 
leader of the Church, and theologian. He deprived pagans, 
heretics and Jews of their civil rights. As head of the Church, 
he decided what it was to profess and subjected it entirely 
to his decrees. Children who did not recognize the four 
ecumenical councils (Nicea, 1 Constantinople, Ephesus and 
Chalcedon) could be disinherited by their parents. Women 
guilty of heresy received no dowries.1% With the help of a 
high official, Julianus Argentarius, and an ambitious bishop, 
Maximian, the God-Emperor began to show the West what 
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the sacred imperium demanded of its subjects.° San Vitale, 
built in opposition to Theodoric’s splendid royal chapel (Sant’- 
Apollinare Nuovo, built that same year, 526), introduced 
Western Europe to the images of the sacred emperor and 
his imperial court. These images represented his power. Dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth centuries, the majority of the Eastern 
bishops had already accepted the cult of the emperor's 
image. At the inauguration of a régime, each city would re- 
ceive the sacred image of the new ruler and carry it to the 
market place, where it would be set up. Even in the time of 
Gregory the Great, imperial images were still found in Roman 
churches.14 In the central act of the state liturgy, the king- 
doms of heaven and earth were welded together, and in 
the great mosaics in Ravenna this union was symbolically 
portrayed. Justinian, robed as a royal priest, can be seen 
bearing the golden paten with the Eucharistic bread. Theo- 
dora, his wife, holds the chalice with the blood of Christ and, 
standing with Justinian as his forbears, are Abel, Abraham 
and Melchisedech. As the new Moses" and as a high priest or 
even Christ himself, the emperor presents the sacrificial gifts 
to the Father on behalf of his people. The claims of such a 
state liturgy were enormous. The house of God was reduced 
to a mere annexe to the imperial palace. The emperor's 
divinity was proclaimed. In order to support such ambitious 
claims, the emperor relied on his powerful imperial bishops.1¢ 
The Byzantine imperial organization remained the standard 
one for centuries. Quite early it began to produce the earliest 
manifestations of a totalitarian bureaucracy, the quaesitors.17 
Within this system, the bishops were entirely subordinate to 
the emperor, but enjoyed higher rank than any other group 
in the hierarchy, They nominated municipal administrators 
so that the city was both imperial and episcopal. The bishop 
did all the work of construction and renovation, supervised 
the sacral-political renaissance, and built fortifications, water- 
works, bridges, warehouses and public baths. The bishop su- 
pervised weights and measures; he was, in fact, judge and 


* This term was applied to all Western Europeans as late as the 
twelfth century. 
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tuler of the city.° Byzantium’s leading spokesman in the 
West, Archbishop Maximian of Ravenna, built Sant’Apol- 
linare in Classe as a visible demonstration of the power of 
this Byzantine state episcopacy.8 It was a distinctly anti- 
Roman gesture since St Apollinaris was St Peter’s contem- 
porary, friend and rival. 

The fundamental premise upon which the Byzantine im- 
perial hierarchy was based was the monophysite conception 
of God. His representative, the emperor (with his bishops) 
governed the universal world of cities through his religious- 
political liturgy. The perfect expression of that liturgy was 
the domed church, built upon the octagon. The holy gnostic 
number eight had been taken to convey the sacred sign of 
cosmic perfection.1® Overarching and overmastering mankind, 
these domed churches reminded men that they were ordained 
to be subjects. They were raw stones for a mosaic work, and 
their place was determined by God. The imperial deity, en- 
throned in the spiritual centre of the golden dome, had ab- 
sorbed the glorified Christ into himself.*° Justinian firmly 
rejected any sort of theology of suffering. The total state can 
never afford to permit the existence of such a gap in its closed 
world. 

By contrast, Theodoric built his church, St Martin, as an 
expression of the search for union with Rome and the primi- 
tive Church. Similarly, the cautious reconstruction under- 
taken at Sant’Apollinare Nuovo by Maximian’s western- 
minded successor, Angellus, reflected the Roman concept of 
the basilica, that first temple of European freedom and 
democracy, of Romanitd and its political humanism. From 
the fifth to the fifteenth century, it served as the proper as- 
sembly hall of the civic people, for the election of popes 
and bishops and municipal bodies, and as a setting for po- 
litical oratory and agitation. Gregory vu the Pataria with 
Sant’Ambrogio in Milan, Florentine political humanism in the 


° One must remember that for the Byzantine civilization the city 
was the only cultural unit. Monasteries were merely heavenly cities 


on earth. 
} cf, the idea of the saints as ‘stones in the Heavenly Jerusalem’, 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Savonarola and Machia- 
velli were all at home in the basilica. Between Leo the Great 
and Gregory the Great, the Roman basilica became the ref- 
uge of the city state. It stood for the polis, which knew no 
subjects but required the consensus, the lawful assent of the 
people. The people was a community in which account was 
taken of each individual, a community to be led along the 
ancient triumphal way. All its acts were responsibly performed 
in the full light of day and before the face of God. In the 
basilica the Christus praesens appealed for the assent and 
recognition of those who believed in him. It seemed per- 
fectly natural that the assent of the people should be re- 
quired for the election of popes and bishops. 

Justinian’s imperial deity, on the other hand, reduced 
everything to itself, and Byzantine theology left no place for 
the individual human being. Men in the flesh were nothing, 
according to Byzantine theology, but all in all once their 
spirits ascend into the hierarchical cosmos of the dome of 
God. Such a concept of God and man was as unacceptable 
to Theodoric’s chancellor as was Justinian’s political pro- 
gramme—inseparably bound up with it—for the re-acquisition 
of rebellious Europe.2! Gothorum laus est civilitas cus- 
todita.** Although Cassiodorus realized that the Gothic kings 
were no longer able to protect civilitas (the archetype of all 
Italian civilt@) he rejected the idea that the Eastern em- 
peror should replace them. Unable to serve Justinian politi- 
cally, he retired to Squillace to found a hermitage and mon- 
astery. There he hoped to preserve the civic, personal, 
Roman, humanist culture, which the Goths could not and 
Dostinian would not protect. Prayer, manual work, reading, 
sacred and secular study, constituted the programme. His 
basic theses were: “Philosophy is a consideration of death’;23 
the soul of man is rational and immortal; its temple is the 
body, ‘set up for contemplation of eternal and rational things’ 
—ad res supernas et rationabiles intuendas. This was the be- 
ginning of Europe’s dualism. 

To protect this world of work, reason and the individual 
against the totalitarianism of the East was the task of Bene- 
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dict of Nursia.?4 The patricians and senators of Rome sent 
him their sons to be educated. By the seventh century, ac- 
cording to a Bull of Pope Sabinian, 40,000 persons were 
being educated at Benedictine cloisters.25 Seven times in the 
twenty-four hours of the day, the bells of the cloister were 
rung. Time was measured by the daily round and space by 
the boundaries of the monastery as a civic unit. Its structure 
of government determined the nature of the community; its 
system of labour allotted men their calling. In these mon- 
asteries, the monks became the first Europeans. Benedict's 
Rule was the first constitutional charter of Western Europe. 
The Rule began with a firm rejection of itinerant, prophetical, 
spirit-ridden Eastern monasticism, Benedict set up his new 
monasticism in the very midst of Byzantium’s political power. 
His infant order was surrounded and threatened by wander- 
ing monks and the grandiose, Basilian monastic culture. 
Through this direct confrontation with the East the West 
achieved its initial self-consciousness. Benedict's monastery 
was Rome, Rome creatively withdrawn into herself. Bene- 
dict’s monastery was a renewed and purified Rome. It was a 
Rome returned to manual labour, chastity, prayer and 
obedience. 

This daily round was a far more important thing for the 
intellectual constitution of Europe than many thousands of 
books written in the post-Benedictine age; far more impor- 
tant, too, than the somewhat over-rated intellectual activity 
of the Benedictines of the early middle ages. It is difficult to 
overestimate the contribution of this orderly existence to the 
development of Western ideas. Its regularity and discipline 
fostered a rationalism which was confined within the multiple 
limits of this earth. The daily round produced a matter-of- 
fact attitude which rejected spiritualist enthusiasm and work 
for its own sake. Work was a means and not an end, as it later 
developed in Calvinist workhouses and poorhouses, the 
counter-monasteries of the modern world. We need only 
compare this apportionment of the day with our own: eight 
to sixteen hours of mechanized work, and the rest—an inor- 
ganic hodgepodge devoted to food, luxuries and the pursuit 
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of pleasure. The crux of the changeover from the Benedictine 
culture of old Europe to what followed it was neatly ex- 
pressed by Pascal in a famous sentence: “All the ills of man 
stem from his inability to be still in his own room.’2* For the 
Benedictine, it was possible, to be still; still in spirit and in 
body, for his stabilatas loci, the ordering of his time and his 
environment, gave him strength both for otium and nego- 
tium, for leisure and for work. 

Benedict’s Rule was a creative distillation of the classical 
city state. Ancient Rome was in its basic pattern. This agri- 
cultural familia under an all-embracing paternal authority 
culminated in the Magna Charta of the father. The Abbot 
administered the monastic community as the heir of patri- 
cians, senators, consuls and the first fathers of primitive 
Rome.2? In important matters, he had to consult the whole 
community; he had to hear the opinions of each one, down to 
the youngest monk. In lesser matters, he was to consult with 
a few of the elders, but he alone bore the responsibility and 
had to make the decisions. Let him give his monks no ground 
for just murmuring: here we have in nuce the European 
right to resist, as it was later understood in the high middle 
ages by monks battling for the control of monasteries. 

‘See how all the lands of Europe are delivered over to 
barbarian rule; cities destroyed, strongholds razed to the 
ground, provinces depopulated. There is no one to till the 
earth; servers of idols rage at will, winning power by mur- 
dering true believers; and even priests, who should be doing 
penance in dust and ashes, yearn for empty honours and 
glorify themselves by the use of new, worldly, pagan 
words.8 Gregory 1 saw a people shattered by centuries of 
invasion, collapsing in a chaos of famine and pestilence, 
oppression and heresy. Italian humanists, right up to the 
nineteenth century, were to imitate the portrayal of the 
terra, the land and the people, which can be found in his 
Dialogues in the vernacular of 593-4. Here was the recur- 
rent equation: the Germanic peoples are invaders, barbarians, 
pagans, heretics; the foes of the pure Roman faith, of pure 
Latin speech, of all morality and culture.2° The sufferings of 
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Rome, of the Italian people and of the Roman Church during 
these centuries of the great migrations were being welded 
together into a single sacral-political formula, a single world- 
view.®° Henceforth Theodoric was the heretic; henceforth it 
was the duty of monks, humanists, churchmen and politicians 
to liberate Italy from the shame of foreign occupation, from 
the Gothic, from the middle ages and the bad emperors, and 
to lead her back to her ancient purity. Gregory sought aid in 
Byzantium, where he spent the years between 579 and 586 
as the legate of Pope Pelagius u. He wanted the emperor to 
be the ‘lord of free men’,*! and his imperium to be the pro- 
tection of each man’s freedom.*? But he found no protection 
there, nor freedom for his country and his people. After this 
he turned first to inner meditation and then towards the 
West. He never broke directly with Byzantium, but did some- 
thing else perhaps more significant. He wrote the life of his 
kinsman, Benedict of Nursia, and placed it as a solemn pro- 
tocol in the second book of his Dialogues. There would be no 
documentary source of Benedict’s life, had Gregory not seen 
it as a symbol of the goal toward which he now began to 
move—to save Italy by her own strength. This high Roman 
official, politician, soldier and leader of men now set about 
organizing the rich territories of the Roman Church into an 
orderly system of social welfare to relieve the wretched 
masses of the people. Long before this he had given away his 
own goods and turned his Roman palace into a monastery. 
He knew that this was not enough. In the long run, it would 
only be possible to protect his people’s spiritual health and 
earthly survival, the Roman Church’s pure doctrine and 
Rome’s sacred tradition, in an alliance with the barbarians. 
Hence the conversion of the Arian Lombards and the mis- 
sion to the Angles and Saxons. The conversion of King 
Ethelbert and his people took place in 597. On the feast of 
Christmas, at Dorovernum, at Canterbury, they left the 
political-religious service of their former gods for the service 
of Christ the King and St Peter in Rome. By this act Gregory 
finally tipped the scales in favour of the West. His interven- 
tion on behalf of Recared in Spain and against the Hellenist 
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intelligentsia in Gaul may be reckoned as mere episodes, 
whereas the conversion of England led to the Anglo-Irish 
missions in central Europe, to the alliance of the popes with 
the Franks and finally to the coronation in Rome of 
Charlemagne. 

During the following centuries, a historical justification for 
this new direction in church policy was worked out. It was 
the famous “Donation of Constantine’, which would appear to 
have been written in the Lateran school of the eighth or 
ninth centuries and was an attempt to make the new direc- 
tion both legitimate and consonant with Roman tradition. We 
know now that the culture, Jaw and learning of late antiquity 
persisted in Italy after the fifth century. Schools of writing 
continued to maintain themselves (there is evidence of one 
in Verona, going back to the sixth century). Both hagiography 
and hymnology display evidence of the classical tradition, 
as does the cultivation of letters by the bishops of eighth and 
ninth century Milan.84 The bearers of tradition were the 
episcopal cities, especially Rome, whose school of the 
Lateran flourished in the seventh and eighth centuries and 
which, in the ninth, practically became the basis of Carolin- 
gian musical culture. 

The schools not only preserved the traditions of antiquity, 
They transformed them into sacred, saving formulae. These 
formulae in turn expressed a set of fundamentally defensive 
attitudes which become intricately associated with the spirit 
of the Roman Church: nothing new was good; no salvation 
could come from the barbarians; every innovater was a 
heretic, a rebel, a barbarian. The Rome of Luther’s time 
reacted to the German heretic in exactly the same way. Just 
as the patricians and nobles, schoolmen and theologians of 
the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries rejected all change, 
so did their successors in the sixteenth century. The men of 
the early Roman schools saw their only hope in rediscovery 
of the ‘old’, in a ‘renewal’ of learning, of the pure customs of 
old Rome, of her speech, her law, of the whole ordo, the 
whole realm of salvation which was the orbis Romanus. 
Classical thought of this kind contained no concept of de- 
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velopment. It could not conceive of the centuries of growth 
of the alliance between the Roman papacy with the West- 
ern barbarians. It was the great break with the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire only in terms of a status which had been 
destroyed. It could not think historically. All of these char- 
acteristics become part of the essential fabric of the Roman 
Church, and in part account for its rigid adherence to con- 
servative, classical principles. 

This papally-sponsored renovatio in the ecclesia romana 
had another equally important effect. It brought about 
an historically momentous alliance between the ‘Roman 
Bishop’ and the faith of the masses of His people, on the 
one hand and a union of the holy polis of God, humanism 
and the reform movement in the monasteries on the other. 
This juncture of dissimilar forces was an entirely unique and 
extraordinary product of the general condition of things in 
the early middle ages. It was the fundamental pre-condition 
for the rise and triumph of scholasticism as a Roman, civic, 
humanist system of authoritarian thought. It was also the 
basis of the alliance of the great force of Western humanism 
with the Roman Church from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century, and the absolute rejection, on the part of both of 
them, of all eastern, German reformations. Law, order, cul- 
ture, humanity and salvation were only to be found in the 
Holy City. The basilicas, Roman and Constantinian, of the 
fourth and fifth centuries were the presentation in architec- 
ture and mosaic of this union: the simultaneous presence of 
the heavenly Jerusalem and the eternal Rome. Within the 
city walls which surrounded this Roman world®+ the Roman 
Bishop reigned as lord of the city, king, vicarius Christi and 
representative of God.* Even in the Rome of the early middle 
ages, the official encouragement of the arts, the restoration 
of the city, the maintenance of the Church’s treasures and 
relics formed an essential part of the papal régime.®5 The 
maintenance of Rome was the renaissance: it is only neces- 
sary to look at the Liber Pontificalis to see what value the 


* cf. Ignatius. 
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Popes themselves attached to this work of renewing the world 
by restoring Rome. Pope Leo the Great (440-61) appears 
there as the great renovator after the ravage of the Vandals.5* 
In the case of each pope in turn, note is taken, in sacral- 
political formulae, of the acquisition of new ecclesiastical 
treasures and liturgical objects, the upkeep of the martyrs’ 
tombs, the restoration of the old churches and of the city 
of Rome. 

The great renovations of the popes were based on the as- 
sumption of a close unity between the ecclesiastical commu- 
nity and Roman patrician families, which went back to the 
days of St Peter. The cathedra Petri, his episcopal chair, was 
the Sedia Gestatoria of a Roman senator of the imperial 
age,®7 probably that of Cornelius Pudens, in whose houses 
the early Christians of Rome found a strong protection, as 
so many later nonconformists were to do in the castles and 
palaces of noble lords, There are many permanent memorials 
to this alliance. Many of the great Roman basilicas were 
erected within the boundaries of patrician estates and seem 
to have been regarded as a part of the villa itself. There 
is, in addition, a famous statue of St Peter as a Roman sena- 
tor. We can, perhaps, see further evidence in the arrange- 
ments of graves. As late as 390, by which time Christianity 
had already become the state religion, pagan altars and pagan 
graves continued to be placed within the environs of the 
Basilica of St Peter.®® Certainly, the church of St Peter in its 
golden age from the fourth century until its destruction by 
the Saracens in 846, reflected the close relationship between 
the church and the patricians. This architectural power- 
house, beyond the reach of our imaginations now in its gold 
and silver and diamonds, its silken curtains gleaming in the 
light of a hundred lamps, fascinated the barbarians. As the 
house of Christ and Peter and Constantine (as shown in the 
mosaic in the apse), it was a constitutional monument to 
the new world view of the ecclesia romana. In the mosaic of 
Constantine’s apse, the Church defined itself to the faithful: 
Justitiae sedes, fidei domus aula pudoris. Haec est quam cer- 
nis pietas quam possidet omnis.*° The seat of divine, cosmic 
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and earthly order and law; the house—palace—of faith, in 
which salvation is preserved; aula of Roman virtue (pudoris); 
the Church claimed it all. If the beholder were ‘pious’ (like 
pius Aeneas), he would be able to see it all here. The work 
of renovatio of the popes from the fourth century on was the 
maintenance of this house of salvation, honoured even by the 
barbarians through all the devastation and warfare and chaos 
of the terrible years. The momentous historic effect radiated 
by this ‘golden house’ upon the peoples of the ‘wandering 
of the nations’ is past all reckoning; it united Theodoric, the 
Franks, and the Anglo-Saxons to Rome. In 846 the Lombards 
and Franks and Friesians and Anglo-Saxons swarmed to 
Rome, ‘To St Peter’, to defend it against the Saracens.*! It was 
the life’s work of the Roman popes and their Roman patriciate 
to maintain and renew this house. 

Another element in the renaissance was the ‘rebirth of the 
sciences’#? through the revival of the schools. The official 
lives of the popes never fail to make the claim that each was 
an educated man-—litteratus.4® How else could they have de- 
fended the one, pure teaching and ancient sacred culture 
against the barbarians? During the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, John the Deacon wrote his famous Life of Gregory the 
Great for Pope John vim. It was a typical picture of the Ro- 
man papal renaissance.44 Gregory the Great had renewed 
Christianity and ancient Roman culture and protected them 
against the uncultured barbarians. The Vita defended the 
cultural primacy of Rome against the Carolingian renaissance. 
Rome alone was the true cradle of culture. France was a 
land of louts and barbarians, who despoiled whatever they 
touched. Charlemagne had brought the light of Roman 
civilization to France, but only because he had been blessed 
and taught by the Roman pope. If the Franks were ever to 
behave properly, they would simply have to come back to 
Rome, to the sources of pure faith, pure thought and pure 
culture. 

The Popes and the Italian humanists were also agreed 
about the need for renovation of the whole of Rome. There 
was, after all, only one sacred antiquitas: this had always 
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been Rome's daily experience. The Christian saint sat en- 
throned in the pagan temple. In the tenth century a humanist 
like Eugenius Vulgarius took over the whole Stoic conception 
of renaissance and cyclic recurrence and applied it to Pope 
Sergius m, whom he called gloria mundi and causarum re- 
parator.*® This Roman city of God was also present in the 
Benedictine monasteries. The Popes took these monasteries 
under their protection, reformed them, and in turn received 
powerful support from them in their own great battles. The 
architecture of Cluny was, for example, an attempt to renew 
the Roman Constantinian basilica of the fourth century which 
was regarded as the symbol of the Church at its best. 
Similarly, Desiderius called Gregory yu Romulus and Augus- 
tus, when in the eleventh century he proclaimed the renais- 
sance of Monte Cassino. The College of Cardinals was the 
Roman Senate risen from the dead. The reform of the mon- 
asteries, of ecclesiastical discipline, of the Church and of 
learning and culture was conceived as one single task. 

The problem was quite different when the Roman Church 
attempted to exert its influence in areas where there was no 
such tradition, For more than four centuries, Southern France, 
Spain and the British Isles were the scene of a bitter struggle. 
Slowly the Roman, Augustinian, Benedictine spirit carried the 
day against powerful forces of a different nature: forces 
belonging to the folk world, to the world of Hellenist culture 
(in the cities of Spain and Southern France), of the African 
literati, of monks from Asia Minor and of Greek spiritualist 
theologians.48 These forces were nourished by the emigration 
composed of a number of heterogeneous elements which fled 
before the Vandals, the Arabs and the Byzantine State. Out 
of this mixed society, the initial elements were fused for the 
extreme conservatism typical of Spain, for the free-thinking, 
Albigensian, Huguenot, republican southern France, and for 
Pelagian England. There is hardly a feature of the spiritual 
geography of those countries today which was not moulded 
at that time. 

Augustine’s last battle, against Pelagius, reveals to us much 
of the inner condition of the Western world of the day. The 
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‘man of the sea’, Morgan, (Pelagius in Latin) a British 
monk, probably of Irish origin, like Toland, Tindall and 
Joyce, played a brilliant role in the best Roman society at 
the beginning of the fifth century. He went busily to and fro 
between the palaces of the Anicii Probi, the clan to which 
Boethius, Benedict and Gregory belonged. When Demetrias, 
a young noblewoman of the same family, entered a monastery, 
this gifted intellectual and moral rigorist wrote a letter to her 
from Africa in 412. In it he expounded his entire personal 
philosophy.*? Human nature was essentially good and could 
do good on its own. The virtuous lives of the pagan philoso- 
phers demonstrated that a good life did not depend exclu- 
sively on Christian revelation or doctrine. This was precisely 
what the old patrician families of Rome had always believed, 
and Pelagius became their spokesman. The will of man was 
wholly free: “There is, I say, in (well-born) souls a certain 
natural holiness which enthroned at the pinnacle of the castle 
of the soul,® passes its free judgment upon good and evil.’ 
“God has created man as the lord of all creatures; through 
reason and intelligence man can know God. Even in face of 
God, I, as a man, am entirely free.’ ‘I do not obey God, I agree 
with him. I follow him because of my own conviction, not 
because I have to.’+ Goodness could obviously only come 
from within oneself. Faith, too, was an act of allegiance. 
Since both goodness and faith were acts of will, men should 
train themselves to exercise their wills properly and to act 
well. They should learn temperance, contempt for death, in- 
trospection, and a searching awareness of their own thoughts, 
for thought was ‘the source of life and the origin of sin.’ 
Europe’s first ‘spiritual exercises’ originated in a system of 
thought which combined the human wisdom of the ancients 
and the aristocratic and popular self-consciousness of the 
early Western world. In his commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, Pelagius asserted that, strictly speaking, there 


* In arce animi praesidens—cf. Plotinus, Eckhart & Theresa of 
Avila. 

+ How near and yet how far is this great philosophical ‘I’ of the 
European spirit from the ‘T’ of the heart in Augustine. 
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was no Original Sin. All men were free to follow the example 
of Adam and his sin, or the example of Christ. Sin was not 
inborn, sin in our souls was merely ‘a guest, a stranger within 
a stranger’. 

Pelagius gave open expression to what was already the 
mental attitude of wide circles in Roman society and in the 
Hellenist city-culture of the western Mediterranean. It also 
suited the natural, earthy self-consciousness of the new peo- 
ples who, between the fifth and twelfth centuries, very 
slowly crossed the threshold, first into the Christian cult and 
only later into a Christian manner of existence and a Chris- 
tian understanding of the world. Pelagius was met by waves 
of sympathy flowing from all sides. Though Augustine and 
the Africans immediately became his bitter opponents, Pela- 
gius, now a refugee from the Goths, found enthusiastic sup- 
port, and not only in Eastern Christendom where Bishop 
John of Jerusalem became his protector. His clear ethical 
rationalism made a great impression on the Greek Pope 
Zosimus, and it was only under pressure from the Emperor 
and from Africa that the Pope had him condemned in the 
Tractoria. This act was greeted with violent opposition; nu- 
merous bishops, with the Patriarch of Aquileia at their head, 
and later eighteen bishops of Southern Italy, formed an un- 
ambiguous pro-Pelagian party. 

Whereas in Italy, thanks to Augustine, Pelagianism was 
superficially beaten down, it spread with headlong speed 
both in the East and in southern France, Spain, Britain and 
Treland. Southern France was launched into a century and 
a half of struggle between Augustinianism and a somewhat 
more moderate Pelagianism. Cassian and his monks at St 
Victor, near the Greek town of Marseilles, and the Abbot 
Faustus of Lérins became spokesmen of what has been called 
‘semi-Pelagianism’, Eastern monks and all those who had been 
trained in the East simply could not accept the doctrine of 
grace found in the later, anti-Pelagian Augustine. The whole 
Gallican Church split. The centre of the struggle was at 
Lérins, the nursery of southern French monasticism, where 
Augustinian, Eastern-spiritual, Hellenist and folk currents 
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mingled. Thanks to Caesarius, Bishop of Arles, a compromise 
was struck between the semi-Pelagians and the moderate Au- 
gustinians, during the fourth decade of the sixth century. The 
reconciliation was based on the classical definition of the 
nature of Catholic doctrine, formulated by Vincent of Lérins: 
‘In this, the Roman Church, we must, above all things, take 
care that we hold fast to that which has been believed every- 
where, always, by all. For it is this which is really and truly 
Catholic.’ Catholicism thus became the democratic-authori- 
tarian faith of the community of the Roman world, united 
in space and time, and represented by Rome and the mon- 
asteries. Ironically Vincent arrived at this classical delimita- 
tion of Catholicism in the course of a semi-Pelagian pamphlet 
directed against Augustine, whom he regarded as an innova- 
tor and disturber of the peace and orthodoxy of the Catholic 
world.48 How symbolic of the tremendous lability and the 
precarious situation of Catholic Western Europe! 

Up to the time of the Albigensian wars, Spain formed a 
single spiritual unit with the south of France. The provincial 
Hellenism of the later Roman Empire was strong in both 
countries. During the early middle ages, while both countries 
were strongly influenced by Augustinian and Benedictine doc- 
trines, Pachomius, Basil, Cassian and many other émigrés 
from the East began to introduce a monasticism of a much 
more spiritualist temper.*® Spain, which in modern times was 
to compel so many of her best minds to emigrate, was the 
refuge of émigrés seeking a home during those centuries. 
Later, poised between Europe and Africa, between Rome, 
Geneva, Wittenberg and London, Spain was to bleed to death 
in the battle for pure orthodoxy. In the early middle ages 
wave after wave of unbelievers and heretics poured across 
her frontiers. The Italian jibe that ‘Spaniard means heretic’ 
seemed ironically justified. Pelagianism was merely the first 
in a long and tragic series of heretical conflicts, More pas- 
sionately than any other Roman province, Spain had believed 
in the imperium.®° She was the first country to raise a shrine 
to the deified Emperor Augustus, and the first to embark upon 
that cult of the martyrs and saints which was really a form 
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of state patriotism. Spain had given up her foremost intel- 
lects to Rome: Seneca and his nephews, Lucian, Martial and 
Quintilian, and the great Emperors: Trajan, Hadrian and 
Theodosius. They were followed in the early middle ages by 
Pope Damasus, the poet Prudentius, the historian Orosius 
and Isidore of Seville. During the first five hundred years of 
the Christian era Spain supplied the genius of the Empire 
and the Church. 

Spain also gave Western Europe the first heretic who was 
ever put to death by the state—Priscillian executed in 385 at 
Trier. Priscillian’s thinking had been moulded by the rheto- 
rician Elpidius and Agape, a noblewoman. Their ideas, 
strongly Neoplatonist and gnostic, had been brought to them 
from the East by Marcus of Memphis. Priscillian was, as a 
result, a rigorous dualist. His teaching spread quickly among 
the Hellenist intelligentsia of Spain and southern France. It 
rejected matter, marriage and everything sensual as the work 
of the devil. It denied the Resurrection and appealed to a 
kind of spiritualist rationalism which had already been widely 
disseminated by the Arians. The country was divided between 
Arian Goths and disunited sects of Catholics until 589. 
Spanish orthodoxy arose out of this constant, embittered 
struggle against the ‘thousand-headed hydra of heresy’. Pru- 
dentius’s world-famous psychomachia, the struggle of the 
virtues and vices for the possession of man—a basic concept 
in Christian anthropology up to the sixteenth century—was 
directed at the Priscillianists. It is possible that the Athanasian 
Creed was also produced by the anti-Priscillian theology of 
fifth-century Spain. In 561 the Synod of Braga finally con- 
demned Priscillian’s teaching but soon afterwards the spiritual 
realm of Spain was shaken by a fresh series of struggles. 

During the breathing spell before the conquest of Spain 
by Islam in 711 and before the new nonconformist move- 
ments flared up afresh, Isidore of Seville (d. 636) published 
his studies in grammar, history, the natural sciences and the 
Bible. It was Western Europe’s first encyclopaedia. His fa- 
ther was a Roman of the provinces; his mother probably an 
Arian Goth. Their son tried to unite the magical lore of 
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Mediterranean antiquity and of the Germanic peoples in his 
derivation of words. In his etymologies, collection of sayings 
and Biblical allegories, Isidore aimed at establishing the true 
name of everything. ‘In him, aids to the memory and comfort 
for the soul are all entwined together, or simply belong to- 
gether as do word and sense, name and meaning, idea and 
substance.’ It was this magical tradition which Isidore 
transmitted to the North. It flowed into the development 
of Carolingian humanism, and the wisdom of Alcuin and 
Rhabanus Maurus! Boniface, the apostle of Germany,'? was 
to meet a martyr’s death in Friesland with Isidore’s book of 
Synonyma clasped, as protection and shield, in his arms.5% 

Isidore of Seville was an important inspiration for the age 
which followed. His preoccupation with the magical signifi- 
cance of words suited the ideas and attitudes of the Carolin- 
gian humanists. They were also concerned with words and 
formulae, books and images, and their particular interests in 
a significant sense continued to determine Europe’s ways of 
thought up to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A book 
was something rare and holy. It was a gift of kings or popes, 
or a dowry brought to a monastery. It was fitting that gold 
and silver should adorn book bindings. The magical patterns 
of its initials which united Germanic, Celtic and ancient 
oriental forms were the visible evidences of the sacred for- 
mulae within, which bound its contents together. 

After four hundred years of fighting, the Franks had con- 
quered what is, today, Western Europe. Charlemagne’s em- 
pire represented the peak, the watershed and the moment of 
crisis in this development. Since he wanted to unite his con- 
quered peoples spiritually, he had no choice but to subject 
them to his Carolingian imperial Church. The much discussed 
Carolingian ‘educational and cultural legislation’ was an es- 
sential part of this process. The creation of academies and 
universities was never an end in itself, as later humanists 
have often preferred to believe. The object was the total 
subjection of the Arian, pagan, or superficially evangelized 
nations, to the one God-King, Christ, and his representative 
on earth, Charlemagne. The cult, the Mass, the Roman 
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liturgy, the imperial-ecclesiastical Latin language and the 
authority of sapientia were the tools. Sapientia in Carolin- 
gian humanism united the secular poets, philosophers and 
natural scientists of antiquity with the Bible and the Chris- 
tian Fathers. Their ideas were all of equal validity as 
juridical-sacral citations. Through careful citation of author- 
ity, a theory of government was hammered out by the 
émigrés from Italy, Spain, Ireland and England who gradually 
collected at Charlemagne’s court. This theory was constructed 
to defend the political order of the realm against Rome, 
Constantinople and the heresies. Charlemagne lavished ab- 
beys, lands and titles on these foreigners, but, like the French 
philosophers at the court of Frederick the Great, like the 
Westerners at the courts of Peter the Great and Catherine, 
they remained aliens. Their ideas had no real roots in the 
native soil of the kingdoms in which they lived. They had no 
connection with the culture or mentality of the peoples sub- 
jected to their rule. 

In 799, Charlemagne was glorified in song as the ‘worship- 
ful summit of Europe’.54 Charlemagne had erected a new 
order in Europe. The props of the new order were the men he 
had collected. There was a kind of rough division of labour 
among the various nationalities. The Anglo-Saxons were 
largely occupied with subjecting the various peoples. Charle- 
magne used the Spanish émigrés for the struggle with By- 
zantium. Alcuin, master of the school at York, summoned by 
Charlemagne to Aix, completed the work of Boniface: the 
organization of the Carolingian imperial Church as a closed 
order of thought, prayer, service of God and one’s lord. He 
opposed the individualistic missions and rejected the oriental- 
spiritual cast of the Irish ‘monastery bishops’, as well as the 
numerous and disunited kinds of Christianity and ecclesiasti- 
cal life—Gallo-Roman, Celtic-Germanic—found among the 
peoples between the Ebro, the Danube and the Elbe. The 
Anglo-Saxon emissaries who followed Alcuin into the service 
of Charlemagne were remarkable men, great organizers and 
gifted, sober politicians. 

In the two preceding centuries, the Anglo-Saxons had been 
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moulded in the Augustinian and Benedictine schools of Rome 
and Lérins. They defeated the powerful culture of Irish 
monasticism. This victory was important, not because of the 
—tightly disputed—intellectual achievements and cultural level 
of Ireland in the sixth to eighth centuries,®> but because of 
the colossal unity which existed between the indigenous, 
ancestral culture of the country and the monastic schools of 
Clonard, Clonmacnoise and Bangor. Irish monks were the 
heirs and successors of the Filid, the pagan schools of poets, 
and they fused their own Christian treasure with the an- 
cestral culture of the Celts. It is they who committed to 
writing the epic Tain Bo Cualgne.®® Like the twelfth century 
redaction of the Nibelungenlied by the ‘Carolingian world’, 
it reflected the importance of these monastic branches of 
the tribe as centres of its government. The abbot was chosen 
from the clan to which the founder belonged, and exercised 
episcopal and juridical rights over a whole diocese. The Celtic 
monks of the school of Columbanus derived their monastic 
system and pattern of spirituality from the East. Rapidly they 
spread their foundations in France, Flanders, southwest Ger- 
many and northern Italy. This was the seed of that central 
European monasticism, with its deep roots in the local folk- 
culture, which was so often to arouse the anger of reformers, 
humanists and spiritualists during the next thousand years, 
At first the Carolingian government had no hold there at 
all; it could obtain one only when its own men were in pos- 
session of the episcopal sees and the abbot’s thrones. These 
were the men around Alcuin, the famous Carolingian hu- 
manists and court academicians.*? All the renaissance for- 
mulae in the Liber Pontificalis, which we have already noted, 
reappeared. The Carolingian humanists connected the ‘rebirth 
of the arts and sciences’, the purification of the sacred texts, 
of the liturgy, of the chant and cult of the Church with the 
reform of the monasteries, the restoration of crumbling struc- 
tures and the rebirth of the Church. 

In the service of the King of Heaven, with these trusty fol- 
lowers behind him, Charlemagne plunged into the battle 
against the errors that had crept into books.5* Rome was to 
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provide pure texts: the pure sacramentary of Gregory the 
Great, pure texts of the Bible, pure texts of the Church’s law, 
of the Fathers, of Gregory the Great and the Benedictine 
Rule, a Latin grammar, and the architecture of Vitruvius. 
It was as the protector of orthodoxy, of pure doctrine, pure 
language, piety and science reborn, that Charlemagne thought 
himself capable of resisting the manifold nonconformists, 
folk-cultures and heresies arrayed against him. At this point, 
he was confronted by the Spanish emigration. The peculiar 
dialectic of spiritual history made itself felt once again in 
the two inter-related but separate effects of this emigration. 
Although, on the one hand, it spread a leaven of heretical 
and near-heretical ideas throughout the south-west of his em- 
pire, it also provided support for his campaign against By- 
zantium.®® The Spaniards became invaluable court theologians 
under the leadership of Theodulf of Orleans. Their work was 
reserved to orthodoxy exclusively for the Western Empire 
and to make the East heretical by definition. 

For over a hundred years the Byzantine Empire had been 
shaken by the image controversy. After 726, when Emperor 
Leo m condemned ‘the worship of images as idolatry’, the 
spirit of Origen and of Eastern spiritualist intellectualism 
seemed to be invincible. In the political sphere it was sup- 
ported by the desire to arrive at a political, religious and 
cultural agreement with Islam. The relations of the Byzantine 
Emperors with Islam during these first centuries were ex- 
cellent; the Emperor Theophilos was neither the first nor the 
last to honour Arab-Hellenist culture. On the other hand, 
sympathy, admiration and veneration for Byzantine govern- 
ment, the culture of Byzantine society and Byzantine official 
art were plentiful throughout the Arab-Hellenist world from 
Spain to Bagdad, There was, however, one constant source 
of scandal, mockery and enmity: the superstition and idolatry 
of the masses of the people of Byzantium, their inordinate 
veneration of the saints and devotion to images. A purge 
was a necessity. It could serve as a gesture of political and 
religious conciliation to Islam and its fanatical monotheism. 
The Byzantine theologians found the way to bring about this 
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purge in their distinction between the adoration of images, 
which was condemned, and the veneration of images, which 
was acceptable. Drawing their arguments from the creation 
and the incarnation, they distinguished between the image 
and what the image represents. At the Council of Nicea in 
787, the last to be recognized by both Eastern and Western 
Christendom as an ecumenical council, they achieved a con- 
demnation of iconoclasm as heresy.®° The hour of the Spanish 
émigrés had come. 

The Spaniards had been deeply imbued with Islamic 
monotheism and Eastern spiritualism. They turned emphati- 
cally against the error of the Byzantines. In Charlemagne’s 
official memorandum against Nicea, the Libri Carolini, the 
Byzantines were condemned as fetishist and pagan: “To 
worship none but God, to glorify Him alone, thus rings out 
the voice of the awful trumpet of Holy Scripture.’*! The sen- 
tence was formulated by Theodulf. It was the very essence 
of the Koran. It had an additional political significance. 
Charlemagne could not tolerate variety in his empire. There 
must be one Lord in heaven and on earth. Christ was com- 
pletely absorbed into God the Father. The service which this 
strictly unitarian God required was one which could be 
taught in solid doctrine and practised in a strictly controlled 
cult. Charlemagne was mistrustful of the manifold cults of 
the saints. They were all too often linked to tribe and kin- 
dred, clan and brotherhood. Such cults had been influential 
in Merovingian Gaul®? and among all his subject peoples. 
Hence his chilly reserve about the veneration of any saints 
who were not his! This was the famous rationalism of 
Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne set out to be the successor of Constantine. 
His cathedral church was modelled on Ravenna, Constanti- 
nople, Jerusalem and Rome. It testifies eloquently to his con- 
ception of his role.*8 Over a period of twenty years the court 
theologians had been preparing for this assumption of power. 
The ‘orthodox council’ of Frankfurt in 794 accused the em- 
perors of the East of wanting to ‘reign with God’ and be 
themselves ‘divine’.°t The more closely the world of the 
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Carolingian court resembled Byzantium, the more bitter this 
invective was to become. 

There was a second aspect of the Spanish emigration and 
infiltration of the Carolingian Empire, very closely con- 
nected with the first, or orthodox aspect. This was the move- 
ment which we may call Spanish adoptionism. It had its roots 
in the same Arian, Eastern, Islamic soil as the overweening 
unitarianism and quasi-Monophysitism of the Carolingian 
court theologians. Christ was God and nothing but God. The 
Carolingian gospel of lordship and mastery had been ordered 
by Charlemagne from his clergy. Naturally it said nothing 
about the suffering Christ, nor about the people and their 
miseries. It frankly proclaimed, as Alcuin asserted, a “doctrine 
of the sword’. This ‘heresy’ really consisted of older Spanish 
tendencies in a more emphatic form. It led to a violent con- 
flict between Elipand, the Bishop of Toledo, and Migetius, 
who had developed an historical interpretation of the Trinity 
similar to that of Joachim of Flora: Migetius taught that the 
Father became incarnate in David, the Son in Jesus, the Holy 
Ghost in Paul. Elipand replied by declaring that Christ's hu- 
man nature did not participate in the Godhead. Bishop Felix 
of Urgel, who supported Elipand, understood Elipand’s idea 
of adoption of the man Christ by God to mean a legal, master- 
servant relationship. The imperial Bishop Eberhard of Bam- 
berg in the twelfth century worked out a similar interpre- 
tation for very much the same reasons. The concern of both 
was with the absolute transcendence of God. Felix differed 
from Eberhard, however, by his emphasis on the apostolic 
calling of humanity. Like Gerhoh of Reichersberg, Eberhard’s 
great opponent, Felix believed that we have all, like Christ, 
been adopted as God’s sons and received the same grace as 
he. The conflict spread rapidly and Rome and Aix were 
brought into it. After his condemnation as a heretic in 792, 
Felix fled to Arab territory, probably to Toledo which was 
still in Moorish hands.* Upon the intervention of several 


* The frontiers between the Islamic and Christian worlds were 
much more fluid at that time than we usually think. This was also 
true of theology and spirituality. 
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bishops, the matter was again brought before Charlemagne. 
As ‘external bishop’ of his ‘orthodox’ imperial Church the Em- 
peror heard the case at the Council of Frankfurt in 793-4. 
Once again Felix was condemned, and once again there was 
episcopal intervention on his behalf. This time it was from 
Leidrad of Lyons. At Aix, in the spring of 800, Felix finally 
submitted to Alcuin and was placed in the custody of his 
protector Leidrad. After Felix died in 813, Agobard of Lyons, 
Leidrad’s successor, found among his possessions a tract re- 
affirming the old heresy. In the meantime, a Carolingian mis- 
sion had secured the return to orthodoxy of practically the 
whole of Christian Spain. Alcuin proudly reported to Bishop 
Arno of Salzburg the conversion of twenty thousand dis- 
sidents. Missionary work meant in Carolingian terms the 
transfer from a false culture, from an heretical or pagan 
religious-political allegiance, to the true service of God the 
King and his representative, Charlemagne. A sincere political 
decision and a consistent willingness to learn and accept the 
pure form of doctrine were required.*° The Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed were the sacred formulae by which the trans- 
fer was made from the ‘kingdom of darkness’ into the ‘king- 
dom of light’. In the last years of his life, Alcuin began to 
realize that being a Christian meant something more. The 
rationalistic legalism of this kind of service and mere faithful- 
ness to God and the Emperor could no longer help the old 
man in his terror of death and hell. The age of Louis the 
Pious had begun. 

Charlemagne’s empire fell apart under his sons. The ration- 
alism which characterized it disintegrated too. Its intellectual 
assurance had rested on the self-confidence of the régime. 
The imperial commonwealth, forcibly united by Alcuin’s 
semi-Pelagianism and Charlemagne’s system of Church gov- 
ernment, split into its natural geographical units and heredi- 
tary spheres of interest. This disintegration of rationalism has 
been a marked and recurrent aspect of Europe’s intellectual 
history. The unitarian intellectualism of the Spanish émigrés 
began to turn into a revolutionary type of enlightened spiritu- 
alism. The high humanism of the Irish-Scottish group pro- 
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duced a number of completely un-Christian speculations. A 
few of its representatives arrived at an extreme form of 
Augustinian asceticism in their search for a living God.°* 
Behind the variety of these positions lay the necessary reac- 
tion of the spirit—of the Christian conscience and of intellec- 
tual consciousness—against the weight of Charlemagne’s 
powerful régime. It was a reaction comparable, in its mo- 
mentous and far-reaching effects, to the resistance which 
broke out on all sides to the sacral régime of Louis xiv. 
Charlemagne and Alcuin had triumphantly proclaimed that 
their empire was the stronghold of orthodoxy, of the pure 
doctrine of Christ, of true culture and justice. The reality 
looked very different. The various nations were held together 
with difficulty amid constant wars and insurrections. The 
masses of the people, sunk in paganism, offered sacrifices to 
the spirits of the grove, spring and seed. The clergy lived in 
the midst of this pagan, barbarian world.*? Some may have 
joined in the animal sacrifices. As late as 757, priests had 
practised such rites, and some may well have reverted to 
their older habits.’ We know definitely that the clergy often 
gave the sacraments to the unbaptized. If they belonged to 
the higher clergy, they lived a life of warfare, hunting and 
revelry in the ancient style of pagan feastings and banquet- 
ings. The lower clergy shared the life of the superficially 
Christianized people, sometimes even as vassals without free 
status, The conditions of Charlemagne’s court, of his family 
and entourage were equally unsatisfactory. Here too, as a 
matter of course, the higher clergy lived worldly lives. Very 
few were ordained priests and even Alcuin remained a dea- 
con. Angilbert® and Einhard remained laymen even when 
they became abbots. The Church and her treasures, the or- 
dering of spiritual things, of culture and of cult, were all 
under the domination of a set of extremely worldly lords. 
God and the world, spirit and nature, power and law were 
apparently hopelessly entangled when the men who came 
after Charlemagne began to sort things out. Since Charle- 
magne wanted to do everything and Alcuin wanted to know 
everything, considerable damage had been done to the the- 
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ories of evil and grace, The inevitable reaction began, At the 
school of Fulda, for example, Bruun (Gandidus), laid stress 
on the almighty power of God and grounded his proof of his 
existence upon it:7° God is that super-power (as Eriugena 
was to say, super-God) who rules over all things, all crea- 
tures, all men, Ratramnus of Corbie aimed at an even more 
clear-cut position. In the work commissioned by Charles the 
Bald, he took up the position of the later Augustine in regard 
to predestination, and taught the omnipotence of grace and a 
strict predetermination of all good and evil. His opponent in 
the same monastery, Paschasius Radbertus, made himself the 
spokesman of the younger Augustine. Their dispute over the 
nature of the Eucharist gave rise to the great division of the 
cosmos into nature and super-nature which was to be elabo- 
rated in scholasticism from the twelfth century onwards. 

The humanists living at the imperial court and in the mo- 
nastic schools who had mourned the decline of learning after 
the time of Charlemagne hailed its rebirth under the Third 
Charles, Charles the Bald: thus Walafried Strabo, Lupus of 
Ferriéres and Wandalbert of Priim. Heiric of Auxerre, for 
example, despite his concentrated, almost nominalist rever- 
ence for Augustine,™! could use these words to describe the 
culture of Charles the Bald’s empire: well may Greece mourn, 
for the culture of the Byzantine Empire has departed to the 
empire of Charles, thanks especially to the men from Ire- 
land!** An ornate court humanism began to take shape. Its 
fixed formulae were to persist until the eighteenth century, 
It devoted itself to the application of quotations from antiq- 
uity and from the Bible to the production of rhetorical cul- 
ture. This classicism, so often overrated, was almost always 
the opponent of scientific progress and often of religious re- 
newal. It was always chained to the protection of some prince 
or bishop, or monastic school or academy. 

The emigration of the Irish to the court of Charles the 
Bald resembled in some ways the earlier Spanish movement 
to the court of Charlemagne. Its effect was very different. 
The pseudo-cosmos of the spiritual world of Charles’ court 
would be destroyed by it. The Irish world was full of ideas 
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which did not fit the Carolingian medieval, religio-political 
cosmos, The Irish abbot-bishops, who occasionally controlled 
South German monasteries during the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries, had violently rejected the rigid, Bonifacian, Franco- 
Roman organization of Central Europe within the Frankish 
imperial Church.”* In the curtain-raiser to the “Copernican 
question’, the holy man Virgil, later Archbishop of Salzburg 
and previously Abbot of Aghadoe near Dublin, proposed, 
with the support of Augustine’s hints about the antipodes,’# 
that there might possibly be ‘another world and other men 
beneath the earth’. Pope Zacharias commanded Boniface in 
748 to compel him to recant under pain of excommunica- 
tion.75 

The greatest figure in the Irish emigration was Eriugena. 
His influence was to run in many channels throughout the 
entire middle ages. John Scotus (Eriugena) had been 
strongly affected by Augustine and Boethius, but in the 
course of work on a polemic against Godesale’s doctrine of 
predestination, which had been commissioned by Hincmar of 
Rheims, he became more and more committed to Neoplaton- 
ism. Eriugena’s haughty Neoplatonic rationalism was the ab- 
solute antithesis of Godesalc’s ardent faith, the product of the 
anguished soul of a man of the people.?* Charles the Bald 
then summoned Eriugena to the court school of Paris, where 
he began to translate the works of Dionysius Areopagite from 
a manuscript presented to Louis the Pious by the Greek Em- 
peror. There is extraordinary irony, in view of the later history 
of the University of Paris, in the fact that its first major scho- 
lastic undertaking should have been a Greek text translated 
by a Neoplatonist.77 

The peculiar power, the inner meaning and goal of his 
thought arose out of the unusual combination of traditions 
from which he drew his ideas. In order to defend the inter- 
ests of Charles the Bald’s state ideology, Eriugena united the 
Greek doctrine of deification (as in Clement, Origen and 
Dionysius) with Celtic-Germanic beliefs regarding rebirth 
and return. For years people believed that Eriugena lived in 
a vacuum in an age without any intellectual activity. We 
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know that this was not so. He was very much a man of his 
time, There is evidence for this in the close kinship between 
his great work and the Liber de Rectoribus Christianis, the 
first great medieval ‘Mirror of Princes’. Eriugena was accused 
of heresy by Pope Nicholas 1 and Archbishop Hincmar of 
Rheims. He was safe in Paris until the death of Charles the 
Bald. Then he disappeared. According to later sources, he 
was summoned by Alfred the Great to the new school at 
Oxford. If so, the road he travelled from Paris to Oxford might 
be compared to that of Roger Bacon and Thomas Hobbes. 


3 
THE TENTH CENTURY 


EUROPE’S THOUSAND YEARS OF UNITY 


European intellectual development has been a story of bitter 
and continuing conflict, but there were enormous areas within 
European civilization in which there was agreement and har- 
mony. For over a thousand years, life in Europe had certain 
characteristic common features. All over Europe people did 
certain kinds of things in the same way and despite the differ- 
ences there was also a remarkable degree of unity in form and 
spirit! The foundations of European civilization reach back 
into a pre-history which unites Europe with Africa and Asia; 
foundations which remained essentially unchanged until the 
nineteenth century and which lived on in the culture and 
mentality of the people. Upon this base rested a governmental 
system which was aristocratic and urban.2 We might express 
it briefly by saying that Europe’s thousand years were a thou- 
sand years of domination by the nobility. That nobility pro- 
duced the great houses, imperial, royal, princely and noble, 
It claimed to have sprung from the race of the gods, and its 
members emerged from the matrix of the collective human 
substratum as the first ‘egos’. They became the first complete 
men, fully Christian and personal. Throughout these thou- 
sand years they possessed the posts of leadership in the 
Church’ (episcopal sees, canonries, abbacies and chapters), 
in society and in the universities and academies. The lord’s 
household, with its own economy,‘ was a sociological, politi- 
cal, economic, mercantile, ethical and religious unit. As such, 
it was the model for the peasant’s household and the bour- 
geois household as well. The father> was supreme authority. 
He was master of the house, head of the family, director of 
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internal and external economic relations and cultural life, 
both in work and in holiday-making. In all its essentials, the 
father’s authority was a model of the noble household. What 
is often overlooked is that this rulers’ world implied the con- 
tinuation of slavery in Christendom.® Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century,® slavery continued to exist or at least 
find defenders all over western European Christendom. 

The millennium was characterized by unity of the whole of 
society, that is, by unity in government and also in economics 
and technology.* Lewis Mumford rightly speaks® of an ‘eo- 
technical’ phase in Europe lasting from 1000 till 1750 and in 
some places till 1850. It is important to grasp this truth: for a 
thousand years European man employed the same media, 
within the same technical and economic order, to apprehend 
the world of things.1° Economic life in Europe from the 
eighth to the nineteenth century assumed a very limited num- 
ber of typical forms. The only deviations from the usual pat- 
terns were found in the eastern border-zone and in enclaves 
in the Mediterranean countries. Agriculture was generally, al- 
though by no means everywhere, based on the seignorial 
rights of the nobility under whose protection Europe’s peas- 
antry usually tilled the soil in the three-field system. In a few 
Mediterranean areas the ancient two-field system continued. 
‘For nearly a millennium and a half, until the eighteenth and 
in some places halfway through the nineteenth century, the 
manor and the village, in their relationship to each other, 
determined the structure of life in the lowland areas . . . In 
peasant ownership and village organization we first encounter 
that distinctively rational order of things which underlies spe- 
cifically European rationality, Europe’s greatness and her 
danger throughout her history.’ This was the European 
household organization. It was rational and orderly, but it 
was not free of irrational elements. In part, its rational ar- 
rangements were sustained and given direction by forces 
which grew out of the irrational substratum, The under- 

*In this connection, Leo xm’s Encyclical to the Brazilian 


bishops on the occasion of the legal abolition of slavery (In 
Plurimis, 5 May 1888) merits attention. 
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ground in the peasant’s world was not far from the surface. 
The rational arrangements of his life and work drew nourisa- 
ment from the substance of civilisation traditionnelle,* of 
folk-culture. 

In the midst of the country and the landed estates stood 
the town, under the rule at first of its bishop or prince. In 
Italy, at a very early stage, it began to include the nobility 
among its citizenry!* and in ‘considerable portions of south- 
ern Europe’,1* to embrace town and country alike as civitas, 
Within its shelter and protection, its security and freedom, the 
town developed the type of the European citizen. The Euro- 
pean town, as urbs diis hominibusque communis, was the 
primal image of the European world view. It saw itself as a 
cosmos, cherishing heaven and earth and man and beast 
within its own order. Along with the castle and the noble’s 
court, the town was the fortress of European conformism and 
orthodoxy but at the same time the refuge of European non- 
conformists, heretics and outsiders. The town sheltered the 
proletariat of letters, a homeless intelligentsia of wanderers, 
scholars, goliards, vagantes, banished teachers, professors and 
pastors, whom we see passing in uninterrupted procession 
from the eighth century to the nineteenth.15 

The unity of government and of economic organization in 
old Europe, J. Burckhardt’s ‘Alteuropa’, of its nobility and its 
urban citizenry, rested upon the unity of its intellectual lead- 
ership. Whether we see it first taking shape in the monas- 
teries, cathedral schools and chapters, or later in the medieval 
universities, curias and courts of law; whether its representa- 
tive embodiment was the regular or the secular monk, the 
humanist of the twelfth or the fifteenth century, the canon- 
ist and the legist, the cultivated courtier, the Catholic baroque 
scholar or the Lutheran professor, one thing is clear: there 
was an unbroken line of development from Lupus of Fer- 
riéres’s ‘lettered cleric’ in the ninth century to the educated 
man and scholar of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Similarly, the simplex sacerdos, the raw barbarian servile 
priest was the intellectual forbear of the uneducated layman 
of the nineteenth century, This contrast remains a continuous 
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feature of Europe's inner development, and it was always felt 
by both sides. 

The cultural world of old Europe was a closed world of 
grand forms. Its heritage of culture, science and faith rested 
on this one sacred, ancient pattern,!® which it passed on to 
posterity with the primal authority of the first fathers.17 It 
was the ‘model, paradeigma, exemplum,'® for every renais- 
sance and for every conservative revolution. Membership in 
the world of nobility and culture imposed a duty of education 
and self-education. Aristotle, Plato, Plotinus and Proclus, Cic- 
ero, Seneca, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Plutarch and Sallust, Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, Euclid, Vitruvius and Ptolemy, the Fa- 
thers of the Church from Augustine to Thomas and Suarez 
and the orthodox Protestants were accepted as the conse- 
crated means to education. The external world was govern- 
ment by the grace of the archetypal emperor, the Godhead 
as First Mover. What remained was to construct the interior 
and inferior world in accordance with these external models 
and archetypes. This is the basic meaning of the tenacious 
determination to hold on to the high arts of rhetoric and to 
the precious vocabulary of classical Latin. E. R. Curtis!® has 
assembled an overwhelming abundance of material illustrat- 
ing this thousand year continuity in Europe’s scholastic and 
literary culture. The sacred language—Latin in this case—was 
the safeguard of man’s store of culture, science and faith. 
Latin protected it from the sacrilegious gaze and grasp of the 
inferior masses and preserved it in the hands of those who 
were the lawful bearers of culture, science and pure faith. 
From the eleventh century to the eighteenth, translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into the language of the people and dis- 
cussion of scholarly subjects or production of lofty poetry in 
the vulgar tongue, the speech of the common people, was 
liable to count as heresy, dissent and rebellion, a sign of revolt 
against the one, ancient and Christian authoritative order of 
things. In this sense, Roman Catholic bans on the Bible, from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century (1893 was the year 
this ban was finally removed), were of a piece with the fight 
against heresy. Around 1750 it slowly began to be customary 
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in Germany to give lectures in the language of the country, 
but until 1850 Latin was the European language among 
scholars, clerics and court poets, and in Hungary the lan- 
guage of official life as well. Even today many lectures in 
Catholic theological faculties in Europe are given in Latin. 

There was a political and social unity in the order of gov- 
ernment, and an intellectual unity in education and culture. 
This larger unity included all revolutionary and nonconform- 
ist movements within itself in an interplay of thesis and anti- 
thesis. It was unavoidable that the dialectical struggle of 
union and unity involved Europe’s life of faith, its religions 
and confessions. 

This inner unity was not denied but asserted by the spec- 
tacle of a thousand years of heresies, religious wars and per- 
secutions of nonconformists. There was a deep inner har- 
mony, and intense interplay, often in the furthest depths of 
their beings, between orthodoxies and heresies; between 
church and anti-church, saint and sectarian.2° Thomist scho- 
Jasticism is unthinkable without Islam, without Jewish en- 
lightenment, Franciscan spiritualism and Averroist intellectu- 
alism. Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Ignatius of Loyola and 
Theresa of Avila all belong together. Tridentine and Protes- 
tant theology in the seventeenth century, Catholic pietism 
and Protestant spiritualism in the eighteenth, were intimately 
tied to each other. All were based upon the series of constitu- 
tions, religio-political in character, of state and imperial 
Church from Charlemagne to Joseph um. Their maxim, cuius 
regio ejus religio, “He who lives within my system of law and 
salvation must be an adherent of my faith’, found its classic 
basis in Lactantius (De Ira Dei, yun): Ita fit, ut religio et maj- 
estas et honor metu constet. Metus autem non est, ubi nullus 
irascitur. In effect, this doctrine meant that a rigid system of 
political rule, preferably in the hand of one ruler embodying 
the world-sustaining wrath of divine majesty, was the only 
guarantee of the maintenance and protection of society, true 
knowledge and true faith. For Charlemagne, empire and 
Church were identical,21 as they were for Otto the Great, 
the ‘Lord’s annointed’, as they were for Frederick 1 when he 
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called upon his believers to ‘be obedient to God and to us’ 
(ad obediendum Deo et nobis)*? as they were for all the 
Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican and enlightened 
Church lords from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 

Almost at once Europe fell apart into a number of individ- 
ual sacral kingdoms, each anxiously preoccupied with its own 
autonomy. These windowless monads were full of windows 
in practice, and were all founded upon one common 
ground. Together they formed that established state of har- 
mony in old Europe to which Leibniz bore retrospective tes- 
timony and which Clausewitz, accepting Leibniz’s account 
of it, admired. As we watch the violent struggles and debates 
which scarred Europe’s intellectual history, we shall do well 
to remember that they have their setting within the security 
of the aristocratic-bourgeois governmental order of these 
thousand years. 

The hereditary aristocratic structure of this world secured 
it despite a state of perpetual tension, struggle and war. It 
also produced that typical aristocratic tolerance which pro- 
vided common ground for Athenian citizens and Persian lords, 
for medieval nobles and their Moslem peers, and for aristo- 
cratic Christian theologians and the good pagans, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Avicenna and Confucius.** 

This higher culture, this culture of the grand form, would 
not have survived without the solid underpinning of the an- 
cient underground which took shape at the dawn of history. 
The great movements in Europe’s intellectual history through- 
out these thousand years would be unintelligible without 
an awareness of the constant debate and struggle between 
the upper level and the lower. It was from contact with the 
underground that spiritually creative thought received its se- 
cret, indefinable and yet determining character. We learn of 
such contacts in the form of childhood experiences, conver- 
sions, dreams, visions, etc., in the lives of men such as 
Anselm of Canterbury, Roger Bacon, Paracelsus, Luther, Pas- 
cal, Descartes, Kant and Mach. Unfortunately, little research 
has as yet been done on this problem. Every intellectually im- 
portant figure was in some sort of contact with the sub- 
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merged, non-rational culture of the people. In each case there 
must have been a creative flow between the rational, human- 
ist language of form and the pre-rational underground. We 
know virtually nothing about this despite the fact that it is 
here that we must seek the roots of the systems they con- 
structed and the mould which shaped their basic ideas and 
their pictures of the world. 

The most alert representatives of the higher culture, from 
the end of the period of antiquity until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, lived in a state of perpetual anxiety lest the world re- 
lapse into barbarism and fall away from culture and good 
manners. They were always afraid that knowledge, the arts 
and pure doctrine would be lost.2* In their fear, they forged 
chains with which they shackled those formative forces of 
life and kept them in a state of repression. They permitted 
any change to proceed to a certain point only and no fur- 
ther. Long before Vico, this fear had ripened into a positive 
reaction, associated with political revolutionary movements. 
The guardians of the Grand Form were largely responsible 
for the fact that each of the great cultural nations had fallen, 
or was in danger of falling, into two nations, the rulers and 
the ruled (this occurred in England and France as early as 
the sixteenth century). The positive reaction took the form of 
an acceptance of the underground into the upper world, giv- 
ing it a place in government, or in a proclamation of the 
sovereignty of the underground itself after the revolution. 

This anxiety was justified. Mankind is hundreds of thou- 
sands of years old, and those hundreds of thousands of years 
have stamped certain basic patterns upon its substance which 
survive even the severest shocks. Nothing is so hard to change 
as the creature most prone to change, man.?5 Thus it should 
not astonish us when we see attitudes of mind and patterns 
of thought emerging in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies which politicians, theologians and humanists who trust 
in superficial appearances were certain had long been con- 
quered. European higher culture was an island culture, 
something carried on in strongholds—monasteries, cities, 
schools—by a few hundred families. The history of European 
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Christianity teaches us that even religion and faith, the 
strongest forces of change in the world, need many centuries 
to achieve a superficial conversion and thousands of years if 
they are to enter into the very heart of the structure of so- 
ciety and re-shape it. 

The Europe of pre-history, of early history, of non-historical 
history, which is today making its presence felt anew, was 
deeply united with Africa,2* that ‘storehouse of primitive 
community life’, and with Asia.27 This has been especially 
stressed by Madariaga, a Spaniard. Spain is in many ways 
related to Russia and the Slavonic East, because all three 
were the bridges linking us with those storehouses. The non- 
European areas of traditional society were first broken into 
and violently destroyed in this century by European forces 
and the peasant uprisings and explosive revolutions have been 
the response to the ruthless and sudden demolition of deli- 
cate and ancient social and individual ways of life. Anyone 
wishing to see this European-African unity in one glance need 
only compare the figure of Christ the King carved by negroes 
of the Ivory Coast for the new Cathedral in Coventry with 
German figures of Christ the King from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century; or the magnificent cock in the ‘Denial of 
Peter’ from the Belgian Congo shown in the missionary ex- 
hibition in Rome in 1951 with the ancient bronze cock in St 
Peter’s.*8 He will see for himself that this is all one world. 

The migration of the Beaker people at the end of the Neo- 
lithic period (circa 1900-1800 nc), from eastern Spain over 
western and central Europe to England on the one hand and 
to Hungary and Poland on the other, with a second branch 
spreading across Italy into the Danube countries, may serve 
as a prototype of all those vast migratory movements within 
which the static relationships of primitive society persisted. 
A migration of beakers and brooches, of salt and amber, gold 
and copper and iron; a migration of sagas, legends and tales, 
of gods, saints and cults; a migration of herdsmen and farm- 
ers, warriors and traders, of peoples. The wandering of the 
nations from the fifth century sc to the tenth ap was only an 
echo of this great primitive migration within which mankind 
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lived and maintained itself. The ancient tradition of wander- 
ing was slowly restricted until the absolutist state of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries began to put an end to it by 
force. Maria Theresa, for example, prohibited pilgrimages to 
Compostela, but the wandering continued: craftsmen, stone- 
carvers, masons, weavers, monks, missionaries, humanists, 
pilgrims, heretics, crusaders: Syrians, Irish and Scots, Jews.?? 
The people—the simple peasants, the little people—went wan- 
dering through the thousand years to Santiago, Aix, Tours, 
Rome, Einsiedeln, Drontheim, Canterbury and so on, visiting 
their ‘fathers’ and ‘mothers’. G. Schreiber®° has demonstrated 
in numerous studies of the sacral landscape and sacral cul- 
ture of Europe the immense significance of these journeys. 
The people carried its own cults and its own saints and it 
elected them itself in the process of popular canonization 
against which Alexander m protested in vain. It spread its 
wealth of sagas, culture and lore throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. There was a Bavarian peasant from 
Gaden, near Waging, who died in 1866—the year when Aus- 
tria, the foremost power in old Europe, collapsed at Kénigs- 
gritz—who went three times on pilgrimage to Rome, twice to 
Jerusalem and once to Compostela.3? 

Pilgrimage and migration formed the medium through 
which the various movements of religion and reform, con- 
formist and, more especially, non-conformist, spread with 
such furious speed. These wanderings are part of the expla- 
nation of the phenomena of Albigensianism and Waldensian- 
ism, of the Franciscans, the Hussites and the various forms 
of Protestantism. 

After the end of the eighteenth century, the old folk cul- 
ture began to decline. By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was disintegrating rapidly.8? At the same time the 
higher culture of the old Europe began to wither, as if it 
could not survive without its roots in the lower culture. The 
joint decline of both cultures is a remarkable phenomenon. 
Despite the bitter struggle to repress the spiritual, religious 
and political movements which grew out of the soil of folk- 
culture, the high culture was tied to the low by a mysterious 
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alliance. It fed and depended upon the people. Europe’s 
Christianity stood only so long as Europe’s genuine paganisms 
continued. 

For ten thousand years the European village#* formed a 
social, economic, and communal unity,8t a highly compli- 
cated organism within which the living and the dead, the 
two sexes and the different generations, divided between 
them their work and leisure, their distress and joys, their 
spiritual welfare and disaster. Thousands of years of inter- 
course with life and death, in one fearful crisis after another, 
created a society whose adaptability and powers of resistance 
to the severest hardships are reminiscent of those rafts, built 
without nails and at home amid the great waves, on which 
prehistoric peoples sailed the seas of the world and Heyer- 
dahl of the Kon-Tiki after them. This closed world was built 
upon a sense of identity®* in which nature and man, God 
and the world, spirit and matter were conceived as a single 
unity. This was the broad foundation of the mysticism, sac- 
ramentalism, magic and technology of our folk-materialism 
(not to be confused with the spiritualist materialism of the 
late enlighteners of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). 
There was a highly complex ‘domestic architecture’ in 
which a cult with manifold usages of rite and law regulated 
the common life of man and wife, the members of the fam- 
ily and the village (clan) community, Every thing and every 
animal—every article of clothing, weapon or agricultural tool 
—had its magical juridical function to fulfil in the house. Each 
house was a unit of sacral space, organizing correct co- 
operation between the living and the dead, storing up and 
administering spiritual welfare through the medium of the 
festal calendar. 

There was a division of labour between the generations. 
The elders withdrew from the primary physical activities of 
manual labour and procreation. They exercised a certain ju- 
ridical function and were the bearers of tradition, the 
encyclopédie orale.8? An encyclopaedia represents the con- 
solidated knowledge of a closed world; this ‘oral encyclo- 
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paedia’ possessed a higher degree of verbal fidelity than the 
written encyclopaedias of the sixth to the eighteenth century. 
It transmitted the heritage of law, saga, epic and song from 
one generation to the next,®* linking them together with 
formulas of words and songs—incantare—which had a bind- 
ing force of their own. ‘Children pipe as old men sing.’ The 
new generation had to live what had been lived and sung 
before it. Hence the incalculable significance of the dead. 
There was an unbroken continuity between Christian belief 
in immortality and pagan belief in the after-life. As late as 
1940 and 1942, primitive death customs (money for the jour- 
ney) survived in the Cluniac south of France. The Christian 
cult of the dead from the eighth to the eighteenth century 
—grave furniture, memorial rolls and books, innumerable sec- 
ular and spiritual brotherhoods, associations and guilds, the 
whole of old Europe’s magnificent life of comradeship—was 
simply the living cultivation of this inter-relationship which 
lay at the basis of folk-culture. The company of the dead was 
an age group within the company of the living. Life in the 
beyond was a direct continuation of life on earth. There is 
plenty of evidence for this in customs of popular piety 
throughout Europe,®® and in Christian visions from the ninth 
to the nineteenth century, where, for instance, saintly im- 
perial bishops are present at sacral banquets in the company 
of Christ the King. The dead often emerge in life to give news 
about the Beyond, which is an inexhaustible storehouse of 
power and strength. They confer fruitfulness upon corn, cat- 
tle and mankind, dispensing health, victory, blessing, weal 
and woe. 

Everything in this civilisation traditionnelle was ambiva- 
lent. Good and evil, salvation and damnation, death and life, 
God and the devil were always simply the two sides of a 
single power. Linguistic research reveals this ambivalence 
many times over. It persisted in the thousand years of the 
middle ages. In Romanesque symbolism the lion, for example, 
stood both for Christ and for the devil. It was inherent in 
the wrath of God and the saints, whose power determined 
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good and evil and whose favour therefore must somehow be 
obtained so that they would not show themselves un- 
gracious.* 

When archaic society first began to socialize nature,‘ to 
divide the land according to a social scheme and to work it 
in a regular system of ploughing and stock-raising, it included 
the supernatural from the start. Not, as has often been sup- 
posed, in order to obtain control over it by magical practices, 
but in order to enter into pacts and periodical alliances with 
it. Nature and supernature*! were not opposed terms but 
comprised a single note of existence. Life in both was divided 
into the same units—household, family, village, tribal com- 
munity—and regulated by a festal cult dependent upon the 
festal calendar. This festal calendar united the community 
and culture of the people with the higher culture of court 
and city. It was the strongest of the links between the upper 
world and the underworld, and without it there would have 
been no old Europe.42 Emperors and kings, bishops and ab- 
bots, and all the great lords were concerned not only to cele- 
brate their feasts, the feasts which belonged to their 
ecclesiastical and courtly order of things, but to take part in 
the festal rites of the people. German traditional law and 
German preachers required that the emperor sul mit den 
kegeln spieln, that is play with the illegitimate children of 
his lower class subjects on the first of May, the high day of the 
people’s sacerdotal May King. Varagnac gives splendid exam- 
ples from French history:** Francis 1 fought mock battles 
with his nobles on the Jour des Rois; Louis x1v lit the St John’s 
fire in the Place de Gréve; Falliéres, President of the Repub- 
lic, received the Carnival Queen in the Elysée. 

For a long time the European man, Christian and pagan, 
felt no need to make any verbal distinctions within this single 
sphere of reality. The word supernaturalis, which first ap- 
peared in translations of the Pseudo-Dionysius, only acquired 
a wider currency in the thirteenth century*t when this one 
world was already beginning to fall apart. Today primitive 


* of. Paracelsus, Béhme, Baader and the German idealists. 
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Negroes and Indians still regard matter as a white man’s 
invention.*> 

The festal calendar, understood as a cosmic ordering of 
things, gave household, family and village their place in the 
oikoumene, the sacred order for interdependence. Men, ani- 
mals and things were entirely interdependent. Since every- 
thing was in a state of constant danger, from war, famine, 
pestilence and evil influences of all kinds, it was up to each 
member of the community—man, animal or thing—to play his 
part within the right order of things, in his own proper field 
of service toward all others. A most beautiful description of 
this archaic communal interdependence is to be found in the 
works of Hildegard of Bingen in the twelfth century. Ordo 
is the name which the middle ages, from Sedelius Scotus 
to the nineteenth century, gave to this interplay of all things. 
The ordo of the scholastics, Leibniz’s ‘pre-established’ har- 
mony, the ‘magical idealism’ of German romanticism, are all 
only attenuated reflections of this sacred order in which every 
member, in work and leisure, in technology and in cult, was 
responsible for every other member of his sacral group. 

The ordo was reflected in the sacred character of courts of 
law and the holiness of their findings. In 1478 the Bishop of 
Lausanne began legal proceedings against caterpillars, which 
ended with the caterpillars being laid under the ban of the 
Church. In the sixteenth century, the lawyer Bartholomew de 
Chasserée won fame by his brilliant conduct of the defence 
in the famous rat case at Autun.** In 1928, in a little village 
in lower Austria, a legal action was brought against a toad. 
In 1951 and 1952, witches were still being persecuted in 
southern and northern Germany.*7 The ‘wicked enemy’, the 
‘evil-doer’—man, animal, thing (for example, a sword falling 
from the wall) or element—must be banned, or exorcized, or 
eliminated, by due process of law. He, or it, was always 
guilty of a ‘breach of the peace’; he or it deliberately chose to 
break the peace, the artificial order which archaic society and 
its folk-culture had been creating for tens of thousands of 
years. The persecution of sectarians, heretics and innovators 
of all sorts, which has so characterized Europe's spiritual 
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history, has its roots in the anxiety of a closed society about 
the destruction of its sacral order. (This anxiety was the 
popular equivalent of the humanist’s fear of a relapse into 
barbarism.) The ecclesiastical and state Inquisitions of the 
thirteenth to eighteenth centuries arose because the natural 
inquisition of primitive society, with its basis in family, 
household, clan and village, was no longer regarded as ade- 
quate, or, alternatively, because it refused to take its orders 
from above. This natural inquisition mercilessly rooted out 
and banished from its midst all who did not adapt themselves 
to its pattern of life, work and ritual. 

All of this occurred on the most fundamental level. It was 
the sustaining force in European conservatism, a force which, 
under pressure from innovators at the top, was constantly 
provoked to bloody revolts. Archaic society always fought 
under the banners of return to the old order, for the ancient 
law, for the primitive Church, and for return to Adam and 
Eve. The peasant revolt was almost always conservative in 
essence. It was natural that men reacted violently to attempts 
to change their ways of life, because their ways were the 
right, traditional and sacred ways. All their activities and 
ways of behaviour, ideas and feelings were determined by 
the principle of right usage—a custom, consuetudo, habitude. 
The most important element in this fundamental reality of 
custom was that of répétition malgré les échecs, the steady 
re-assumption and repetition of old forms of work, technique, 
thought and prayer despite innumerable crises, disillusion- 
ments and catastrophes. Hence this closed society required a 
mighty faith in order to maintain its tradition. It had to en- 
sure a perpetual rebirth of its ancestral father, of his mind 
and activity, his words, life and personality, who in turn 
guaranteed the continuation of the stream of sacred, saving 
life. It possessed certain significant means to this end. The 
culture of its working life was based upon a grasp of the 
earth and the world of things. Often it used tools which 
remained practically unchanged from the classical age to the 
nineteenth century, as can be seen in the Musée des Antiqui- 
tés Nationales in Paris.*8 Constant repetition of the same 
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work created the rhythm of life, a rhythm expressed in a 
perpetual repetition of the same ritual actions. The same 
songs, the same prayers (endlessly lengthy litanies, and 
prayers for the different hours of the day), sustained the 
spiritual and festal culture of the people. At the feast—some- 
thing which included eating, drinking, song and sometimes 
dancing as well—the crises of life (birth, adolescence, mar- 
riage and death) and of the annual cycle (winter and sum- 
mer solstice, seed-time and harvest) were mastered through 
communion with the dead. The dead sat at table with the 
living, and their power and example were invoked there in 
song and story. 

In saga and legend, in epic and myth,*® drawing on the 
experience of a thousand years of history, the world of 
archaic thought condensed, crystallized and particularized its 
knowledge and wisdom. It developed a few definite themes, 
motifs and persons who were the bearers of salvation, the 
heroes and saints.° Thought—like singing and saying, like 
working and holiday-making—meant a process of repetition, 
a rebirth of that exemplar who lived before us, of the words 
in which he dispensed salvation, the deeds in which he won 
it, the life which he lived. The cult of heroes and saints— 
veneration for a holy antiquitas, for viri illustres, for the 
authorities—acted as another unifying link between the folk- 
culture and the higher culture.5° Both high and low civiliza- 
tions were equally pre-occupied with the necessity for de- 
fence against innovators, ‘who have a different spirit, who do 
not drink at the banquet with us, nor sing with us, nor pray 
with us, nor think with us, nor work with us in that one 
and only sacred form which is right for these things’, Human- 
ist doctors of medicine fought as savagely against innovators 
who refused to swear upon their sacred books, as did scholas- 
tic scientists against those whose researches led them to lay 
hand or thought upon the Untouchables; orthodox theologians 


* Pope Alexander mr wrote to the Swedes that they were not 
to canonize people who had died in their cups and at the festive 


ey (cf. Heer, Aufgang Europas, 1949, Commentary, pp. 
208 f, 
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battled against innovators in the faith as ferociously as learned 
poets and philosophers against unlearned bards and thinkers. 

Throughout this European millennium, the world of archaic 
thought and communal culture was defended and preserved 
in the folk-culture of the village, in pre-Reformation monas- 
ticism, in the clergy and in the old aristocracy. Together 
they fought against reform and against foreign ways, defend- 
ing themselves fiercely against invasion from above and out- 
side. There is an abundance of evidence in European folk- 
lore that pagan festal customs, cults of the dead, ways of 
resorting to the other world in legal matters, primitive magic 
and techniques, persisted in the villages of many parts of 
Europe until the middle of the nineteenth and often into the 
twentieth century.5! The Merseburg incantations, in their 
ninth-century wording, were in use near Vienna about 1930, 
and at about the same time, a procession at Maria in Lavant 
included the sacrificial ram which excavations show to have 
been offered in sacrifice at that very spot three thousand 
years ago. Various games and customs at different seasons of 
the year, Masonic lodges, initiation rites (like those practised 
a century ago by French seafarers) ,5? preserved, in a reduced 
form, the festal calendar and festal culture which lasted until 
the new mechanical techniques and ways of work broke up 
the ancient concept of the world. 

The people and the old aristocracy were united, in addi- 
tion, by the monastery, which sheltered the scion of the 
nobility and the culture of the people alike. In the ninth 
century we find a Carolingian canon forbidding nuns minile- 
odos scribere vel mittere, to write or send minne, love 
songs.®* Reformers throughout the succeeding centuries, from 
the reforming Synod of Sutri in 1059 to Ricci’s Synod of 
Pistoia during the eighteenth century, battled in vain against 
the worldly culture of holidays and festivals practised by 
monasteries and clergy of the old school. No saint, no pope, 
no king or emperor, no council (including Trent) succeeded 
in making any serious impression on this continuity. Bishop 
Gunther of Bamberg in the eleventh century®4 was the first 
poet (Dichter, meaning finder-and-preserver) of heroic song 
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in the German tongue to be known by name. Bishops of 
Salzburg in the baroque period®* devoted themselves to the 
same festal culture as the imperial bishops under Charle- 
magne. Otto and the house of Hohenstaufen went to war 
surrounded by a host of singers, dancers, tumblers and sooth- 
sayers.°° Walter Mape, Walter of Chatillon and the Golias 
Apocalypse*? satirized the worldliness, drink and revelry in 
the monasteries and amongst the clergy in the twelfth cen- 
tury. This worldliness was later attacked by Petrarch, Erasmus 
and all reformers and men of the spiritual party down to the 
nineteenth century. 

The monasteries of the old school preserved within them- 
selves the life and thought, the actions and sufferings of the 
ancient people. Folk-art, in contrast to the court art of the 
higher culture, found a home in the monasteries.5* Under 
their protection, primitive animal-forms and conjuring of de- 
mons were preserved in Romanesque ornament and the col- 
umns of animals of Moissac and Toulouse. The painted glass 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries continued to serve 
as an abbreviated ritual sign language, often expressing the 
whole story of redemption in a few definite symbols of sav- 
ing significance. 

Pilgrimage,®® the cult of popular saints, the liturgy of the 
dead (i.e., reception into the realm of salvation) and all the 
rich multiplicity of ritual blessing combined to unite the peo- 
ple, its monasteries and its priests. Down to the nineteenth 
century, the priests, as simplices sacerdotes, were as one 
with the people as Russian popes. The people’s clergy re- 
sisted the intellectual book-culture of higher theology. A hun- 
dred reforming synods were not enough to impose literacy 
upon this priesthood; literacy meant foreign scriptures and 
theology and a foreign world of thought. During the very 
golden age of scholasticism (1260-1310), a council held in 
1260 in the Cologne of Albert and Eckhart laid down the 
rule that all clerics must be able to read and to sing Mass. 
In 1311 a council at Ravenna restricted this requirement 
to canons, In 1268 a council held in London ordered the 
Archdeacon of each English diocese to ensure that all priests 
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were sufficiently taught so that they could understand the 
canon of the Mass and the rite of Baptism.®? 

The old nobility exercised considerable influence on mo- 
nastic culture through their churches, occupied by their 
priests (often enough not freemen, and dedicated to the 
priesthood by their lords), and through their monasteries. 
Their clergy seryed the living members of the family and 
ensured the salvation of its dead. This was done within the 
framework of a strict, legal contract with the saints, with 
whom the transfer agreement, the traditio, was directly and 
personally concluded. Throughout the thousand years the old 
nobility, its bishops and its monasteries, stubbornly resisted 
the young nobility, the bearers of reform, of new forms of 
spirituality, piety and humanity. The old nobility was bound 
up within the folk-culture and mentality of the archaic com- 
munity and it looked upon the young nobility as renegades 
and deserters. It persecuted their reforming bishops and re- 
forming monasteries, their new orders and new religious 
habits, their new missions, new words, new preaching and 
new songs. 

Let me illustrate this point by citing three examples of the 
thousand-year domination of the old nobility over their 
Church.* Between the eighth and tenth centuries the nobles 
were successful in winning the blessing of their Church for 
duelling, an essential element in their code of honour and 
their social structure. The Church was forced to accept such 
activities and to teach that duelling and the other forms of 
ordeal which originated in pagan folk-culture were divine 
judgments. The priests blessed the elements employed in the 
ordeals, the water and the fire, the iron, the ploughshare, 
the cauldron for the boiling water test, the bread and cheese 
for the consecrated morsel test, the shield and weapon for 
the duellists. Where possible, trial by ordeal or combat took 
place in the church itself.8t The whole cosmos of archaic so- 


© It was partially broken in France at the Revolution, in Ger- 
many in 1803, in Eastern Europe not till the coming of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies in 1945; in Spain and South America, it re- 
mains to this day, 
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ciety was thus present in the people’s church of the old no- 
bility. 

After this blessing upon single combat came the nobility’s 
greatest success: the sanctification of war. Their tribal war- 
fare was reborn as the holy war or crusade. Since the con- 
cept of war was an essential part of the world of great lords, 
their church had to accept it and justify it. It has taken over 
a thousand years for the Church to free itself from the 
baronial attitude toward war, and this liberation has only 
become apparent after the Second World War and the ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb. The Church now repudiates the 
holy war with a vehemence almost equal to its former ap- 
proval. The Byzantine emperors, court theologians and in- 
tellectuals always regarded this particular manifestation of 
Western barbarism with horror and amazement. Yet it was 
not until 1918, while the empire collapsed around his ears, 
that His Apostolic Majesty, the Emperor Charles 1 of Austria, 
was able to release his officers from the duty of duelling. 
Officers of the Catholic empire whose Christian consciences 
forbade them to duel, had, prior to 1918, been obliged to quit 
the service. 

After the First World War, at the very gates of Vienna, a 
priest was dismissed from his post because he dared to preach 
against the jus primae noctis (the right to the first night with 
every newly-married peasant woman on the manor) which 
had been claimed by the lord who was his ecclesiastical 
patron. Generally speaking, within that ancient world, the 
‘tight’ was quite willingly accorded to the nobility by their 
people. To the peasant, it meant an influx of divine strength 
from the holy blood of great lords, the blood of so many 
holy ones of the ancient world. In this way he was in com- 
munion with them as he was with his dead through feast and 
solemnity and with material things, elements and nature 
through his work. 

Archaic society was the substructure of European civiliza- 
tion. Western culture, technology and religion had roots in 
its great unities, connections, identities and relationships, It 
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maintained itself down to the nineteenth century by a net- 
work of inter-relationships. Visible and invisible threads tied 
folk-culture, the monasteries, the towns, the ancient nobility, 
the companies, fraternities and guilds together. This world 
and the world above; nature and supernature; God and man; 
freedom and fate; perception and reason; life and death; soul 
and body; inanimate and animate; individual and collective; 
‘I, thou and it’ all formed a series of dialectical identities, In 
the matter-of-fact popular view of things this meant a sys- 
tem of unions and alliances which needed to be renewed, 
strengthened and reaffirmed through the ritual and rhythm 
of the cults of feast and holiday, or working life and of the 
dead. In the majority of cases, European popular speech (and 
for a long time the people’s languages were, in a sense, only 
dialects of the one common language of archaic society and 
its people) had no words at all for these dualities and men- 
tal distinctions. 

These problematical questions belonged to the foreign 
world of the higher culture. They lacked words for them, be- 
cause their own problems and questions lay elsewhere. Only 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, relatively late in 
European history, did the seamless universe begin to tear 
apart. The people’s speech began to be used in theology and 
philosophy. For a long while, vernacular poetry (saga and 
legend, song and epic), in close connection with customary 
law, was the expression of this folk-wisdom and its concep- 
tion of cosmos and chaos. A truly comprehensive intellectual 
history of Europe would have to bring to light the struggle 
between these two worlds throughout our European millen- 
nium. It would have to reunite what history has arbitrarily 
divided and study both cultures as one: Alcuin’s semi-Pelagian 
court philosophy, and the Song of Hildebrand and Hadu- 
brand; the pomp and circumstance of the humanism of Lupus 
of Ferriéres,"2 and Godesalc’s doctrine of grace; Hugh of St 
Victor’s humanist cosmos and the Nibelungenlied; the fairy 
stories and the spiritualist philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 
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The struggle between the two cultures generally assumed 
three forms: 

(a) An open battle on the part of the higher culture and 
its governmental order against the folk-culture, which could 
never be entirely vanquished. The higher culture hurled its 
prohibitions and enactments of councils, curias, parliaments, 
universities, academies and faculties against the upthrust and 
undertow from below. Such definite acts from above were 
historically clear-cut events occurring at particular moments, 
and they often provoked rebellion from below (peasants’ re- 
volts, heretics’ wars, etc.). 

(b) Parallel with this state of open conflict, a manifold 
process of assimilation and accommodation took place. The 
dress, fashions, architecture, music and dance of the aristoc- 
racy and the towns sank down to the level of the people, but 
so did thoughts, ideas and mental attitudes. Distortion of 
these ideas occurred frequently and produced bizarre re- 
sponses among the people. Revolutions and heresies often 
arose out of misunderstandings of words, concepts, ideas 
and emotions. Mutilation of an idea often had a strange 
power to unleash explosive forces in the lower sphere. The 
migrations along the roads of Europe transmitted the ideas 
from group to group. The people scavenged in the palace of 
culture built by those who ruled them and picked up bits 
of theologies and ideologies and scraps of systems of thought 
and belief. 

(c) Within the great creative personalities a constant 
psychological dialogue went on between the two worlds, 
Dreams, visions and childhood experiences of the lower cul- 
ture fused with their philosophical and theological systems. 
At the same time, the personal underground of the subcon- 
scious mind fed their conscious work from below. At its deep- 
est level their intention was always reconciliation: reconcilia- 
tion of the upper world, the world of order and government, 
with the lower world; reconciliation of time (something im- 
posed from above) and eternity, which flows along in the 
time in flux, time asleep.®? 
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SAECULUM OBSCURUM 


‘The cities are depopulated, the monasteries ruined and 
burned, the country reduced to servitude. As the first men 
lived without law or fear of God, abandoned to their pas- 
sions, so now every man does what seems good in his own 
eyes, despising laws, human and divine, and the commands 
of the Church. The strong oppress the weak; the world is 
full of violence against the poor and of the plunder of ec- 
clesiastical goods. Men devour one another like the fishes in 
the sea.’6+ 

The Synod of Troslé (gog) described the collapse of the 
Carolingian order in these words. In gg1, at the Council of 
Saint-Basle de Verzy, ‘the French bishops openly declared 
their belief in the bankruptcy of the Papacy’.*® ‘We seem to 
be witnessing the coming of Antichrist, for this is the apostasy 
of which the apostle speaks—not merely of nations, but even 
of Churches.’* The death of John vi, whom we encountered 
earlier as a Pope of renaissance and world-renewal celebrated 
by John the Deacon, may be taken as a symbol of the break- 
ing of the wave of barbarism over Europe.*? He had fought 
a desperate battle against the Saracens and the inroads of 
anarchy; now his kinsman gave him poison to drink, and beat 
out his brains with a hammer, because he took too long to 
die. The papacy seemed to be going down in ruins among 
the factional quarrels of the Roman aristocracy. In the 
ghastly ‘Corpse Synod’ of 897, Pope Stephen v1 brought the 
disinterred body of his predecessor Formosus to trial. Theo- 
dora, a virago with all the strength of a Michelangelo Sybil, 
and her daughters Theodora and Marozia, ruled Rome. The 
Saracens sacked St Peter’s in 846, and so made an end to the 
Golden Rome of the fourth to ninth centuries, Then, from 
their stronghold at Fraxinetum in Provence (which Otto the 
Great captured in 972), they overran and plundered Italy, 
southern and central Europe as far as St Gall (Pontresina— 
Pons Sarracenorum). The Hungarians, pouring in from the 
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southeast, swooped down on central Europe and between 899 
and 955 got as far as Burgundy and Champagne. The north 
and northwest, and all the coasts of France, had long been 
the prey of the Normans, who at last, in g11, settled in 
France, In all this devastation, the legitimate heirs of Caro- 
lingian Christendom took part in full measure. Otto the 
Great, in a feud with Duke Gilbert, laid Flanders to waste 
in 939, in 946 Louis and Otto ruthlessly plundered every 
place which they passed through in their war with each 
other. Benedict, the monk of Monte Soracte, lamented the 
new fall of Rome. After the sack by Otto 1, King of the Saxons, 
Rome lay in the dust, ravaged and put to shame. There was 
a general collapse of the monasteries of Romania. The 
spiritual and secular nobility, bishops, abbots and laymen, 
vied with each other, according to the denunciations of 
Odilo of Cluny,®® in enmity and ambition, in lust and avarice 
and rapacity, There was misery among the peasantry (por- 
trayed in the Miracula Sancti Benedicti), starvation®® and 
peasants’ revolts. The life and death struggle between the 
free peasantry and the robber lords which had been going on 
from the seventh century assumed catastrophic proportions, 
The small property owner was rapidly dying out. As early as 
the eighth century in one small area in Salzburg alone 137 
small properties were absorbed into twenty-one ecclesiastical, 
twelve ducal and seventeen absentee-owned estates. The de- 
feat of the peasant transformed him into the villein, the bond- 
slave, the crop-eared boor. He was shorn of his hair, the 
sacred badge of freedom, (G’scherter is the word for him 
in Austria to this day) and thus rendered unfit for religious 
education and hence for any intellectual cultivation from 
above.* In effect, the peasant was forcibly enclosed within 
the archaic world. The defeat of the free world of work, the 
world of free craftsmen and labourers, sealed the victory of 
the artes liberales and the rhetorical school culture. It 
brought about the rejection of experimentation, physical ex- 

*Even where we find isolated instances of free peasants, their 


freedom was narrowly restricted. At best, they belonged only to 
the king and to no one else. 
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ploration and research into nature for more than five hundred 
years, From now on, in whole areas of Europe, the subject 
people of the land—servus, rusticus, knave, barbarian, heretic 
(the equation goes back to Bernard of Clairvaux)—were to 
live in a half-wild state with their beasts in the reed and mud 
huts where St Vincent was to find them in the seventeenth 
century and Rousseau and Marie Antoinette to discover them 
in the eighteenth. 

As early as the eighth and ninth centuries, the peasants 
began to form secret societies, the fraternities of the archaic 
world. Armed with the people’s only weapon: terror (ambush 
and the knife in the dark), they made war upon the nobil- 
ity.7° Peasants’ risings and revolts were so numerous that the 
chroniclers did not consider it worthwhile to record them. A 
peasant revolt did not belong within their literary tradition, 
which was devoted to the acts of the great world of lordly 
tule. Many were recorded in other ways and we know that 
there were peasants’ risings in Normandy in 997, in Brittany 
in 1008, and in Saxony, Friesland, Holland and France 
throughout the eleventh century. A hundred years after the 
Normandy rising, Wace celebrated it in song, a sort of peas- 
ant ‘Marseillaise’, crying out for equality and liberty.7! The 
France of Richelieu was still convulsed by similar peasant 
risings. 

Organization of these risings was entirely in the hands of 
those characteristic fraternities of the archaic world. Studies 
in French and German folklore have revealed that they ex- 
isted well into the eighteenth century. There were associa- 
tions of fighting men, associations for cult and festivity, as- 
sociations of age-groups and whole villages. At an early date 
certain Christian values began to penetrate these basically 
pagan societies, bound together by cult and oath. The peas- 
ants began to speak of the natural equality of all men and 
to call for the return to the free state of Adam. Such ideas 
were immediately denounced as heretical by the rulers and 
were conveniently exaggerated to justify repression. As in 
Spain today, the ruling classes of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries tended to regard any demand from below as rebel- 
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lion against the divinely ordained order of things. Yet the 
charge of heresy was not entirely baseless. The very fre- 
quency with which the charge was made is suggestive. It 
was as heretics that the Bishop of Orléans, Hugh de Noeriis, 
suppressed the “hooded men’ in 1166.77 

The battle of the Stedinger against the Archbishop of 
Bremen is another example of the link between heresy and 
peasant rebellions. The trouble began when these peasant 
frontiersmen refused to pay their tribute. Several decades of 
negotiation and dispute followed, during which the Stedinger 
proved themselves to be masters of guerilla warfare and de- 
laying tactics. Finally, the inner resistance latent in the folk- 
culture broke out in armed, external revolt, and for five 
years (1229-34), an extremely bitter war was waged. After 
the ignominious defeat of 1229 of the episcopal army, a 
synod, held in Bremen by Archbishop Gerhard n of Lippe 
in 1230, declared that the Stedingers were heretics, because 
they ‘despise the Church’s overlordship and her sacraments, 
have no regard for the Church’s teaching, attack and kill 
the clergy, plunder and burn monasteries and churches, break 
oaths, put the Body of the Lord to such shameful uses as 
cannot be expressed in words, consult evil spirits concerning 
the future, make waxen images, follow the counsels of women 
sooth-sayers, and perform other abominable works of dark- 
ness’.78 In March 1232 the Emperor Frederick m entrusted 
the Inquisition in Bremen to the Dominicans. In October the 
Bull of Gregory 1x appeared which, after a penetrating 
analysis of the heresy, proclaimed a crusade against the 
Stedingers, In May 1234 the crusading army, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Brabant and the Counts of Holland, 
Guelderland, Lippe and Cleves, crushed the Stedingers in a 
battle which lacked none of the atrocious characteristics of 
civil and revolutionary war. The whole of the upper world 
of Europe (see, for example, Matthew Paris) hailed this vic- 
tory of the Cross over the powers of darkness. 

The revolt of the Stedinger is instructive and unusual be- 
cause the original sources give such a complete picture of 
archaic folk-culture intermingled with the political grievances. 
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The practices of the Stedingers were to be found among the 
people right down to the nineteenth century: magical prac- 
tices with the Host;** ritual communication with the dead, 
with spirits; the great part played by women as mediators 
between the two worlds.75 The resistance of the people to 
the clergy and bishops provoked a crisis on this occasion. It 
was an expression of their hatred for their masters, which 
burst out again and again in the numerous murders of 
bishops, abbots and clerics during the middle ages, often 
performed with deliberate, i.e., ritual, cruelty. But their revolt 
also reflected the conscious claim of a cultic community to 
be self-sufficient. The village felt able to carry out its own 
functions in house, clan and village through its own fathers, 
elders, women and children. It did not need an alien priest. 
The unimportance of the priestly functions for the peasantry 
can be seen in the fact that such things are totally ignored in 
the whole body of folk-literature in saga and song.7® The 
enormous success of the heretical proclamation by Walden- 
sians, Wyclif, Hus, the Schwérmer and the Protestants of the 
‘royal priesthood’ of every ‘free Christian man’ can certainly 
be attributed in part to this basic attitude of the peasant 
villagers. 

The tenth century was a crucial watershed. That dark 
century, saeculum obscurum, when alien peoples (Hungar- 
ians, Normans, Arabs) broke in from without, and forces of 
native origin erupted powerfully from below, laid the real 
foundations of Europe. It might well be called the first cen- 
tury of modern Europe. The veneer of civilization under the 
Carolingian régime was shattered and the kind of life which 
was thrust up by these tribes and peoples became terrifyingly 
visible. These noble families were as untamed as in the days 
of Gregory of Tours, when Frankish tradition traced the holy 
and life-giving House of the Merovingians to a union of men 
with sea-monsters.77 The wretchedness of the people had 
grown worse, and it became desperately clear that they had 
never really been converted. They had not even been touched 
by Augustine’s or Alcuin’s De Catechizandis Rudibus. Edu- 
cation and scholarship collapsed in its artificial strongholds. 
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The ferocity of this onslaught from below and from without 
aroused powerful forces of positive reaction. 

From the fourth century on, classical civilization and the 
Christian had begun to go through a peculiar process of 
distillation and reduction. This process had continued during 
the ensuing five centuries and in the tenth century, the last 
period of the great migration of the peoples, the final, deci- 
sive concentration of that heritage began. Only those elements 
of ancient civilization and the Christian faith managed to 
survive which had genuine powers of endurance. Cluny em- 
barked upon its work of education among the nobility of 
France, Burgundy and northern Spain. Through its festal 
liturgy and its cult of the dead it drew more and more noble 
families into its sphere of influence. Its doctrine and discipline 
began to fashion the first prototypes of a Christian nobility 
and thus to make certain that at least one social class was 
truly converted. For centuries thereafter the nobility remained 
the only group in society which had completely accepted 
Christianity. It always remained the class in which that influ- 
ence was strongest and hence it played a special role in 
initiating all the movements of reform. This Christianization 
of the nobility slowly affected sections of the spiritual nobil- 
ity. The bishops began to develop the idea of the Peace of 
God and a great wave of building followed even before the 
end of the tenth century. 

The Peace of God movement, starting in the north of 
France and spreading through the whole of post-Carolingian 
Europe, was an extraordinary combination of elements of 
archaic society and of the new Christian and ecclesiastical 
order. The world had turned into a dreary, unsanctified waste 
where neither house nor field nor churchyard had remained. 
Men turned for help to the festal calendar and chose par- 
ticular times and seasons hallowed by sacred history. They 
began to fence in little areas of peace. Certain privileged 
areas, market-places, towns and monasteries, were placed un- 
der the protection of particularly powerful saints and the 
people bore the holy relics into the sanctuaries. 
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The saints of the Merovingian and Carolingian lines often 
contributed more as dead men to the building up of a peace- 
ful order, than ever they had as living rulers. One require- 
ment of this peace was the existence of enclosed areas, 
sheltering and assuring the presence of holiness and safety. 
Toward the end of the tenth century, as a necessary organic 
development, people began to build again. The shattered 
churches and monasteries had to be renewed, a duty which 
lay upon kings, abbots and bishops.?8 The cathedrals of the 
empire, which were to set a precedent for the succeeding 
thousand years, arose. The twelfth and thirteenth century 
restorations adhered closely to the pattern they were given 
in the days of Otto, At last genuine construction was possible; 
not strange, religio-political imitations of Byzantine, Eastern 
or Roman models, but something authentic. Building was 
begun by the Christianized elements of the nobility and hur- 
ried on by the depth of their anxiety about the end of the 
world. 

Although scholarship has destroyed the legend of a general 
expectation of the end of the world in Ap 1000, it does not 
deny the fact that the tenth century was a period in which 
the strength of Western eschatology as a driving force in 
history and the minds of men became clear. Sheer primitive 
terror of the end which characterized the age of the invasions 
ripened into a strong, constructive fear of God. This creative 
metamorphosis was the result of many forces: of the work of 
Cluny, of the monastic reform in southern Italy, of the Peace 
of God movement in northern France, of the wave of building 
in Germany and of the renaissance, under Otto, of the 
Carolingian Empire. Fear and hope focused upon the Last 
Things and an authentic sense of historical realities, some- 
thing which distinguishes Otto's founding of the Empire 
from that of Charlemagne, slowly emerged. Significantly 
women now became the bearers of culture and civilization, 
and to some extent of the empire itself, for example, the 
abbesses of Otto’s Saxony or the Empress Theophano. The 
so-called feminine traits in Otto ur mirrored the fact that 
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women were the first to attain the new Christian cultural 
type. 

Hrotsvith, the poetess of the Ottonian renaissance, lived 
wholly in terms of the Christian hope of regeneration.7® She 
saw Christ as the (Germanic) World-King, coming in the 
world-fire to renew the cosmos. For the first time, the old 
German muspilli, the Song of the World-Fire, successfully 
united folkish, pagan and Christian feeling. The new com- 
bination was to form an alloy fit to satisfy the minds of men. 
Although Hrotsvith belonged to a world of closed societies 
in which the principle of the renewal of usage and custom 
was sacrosanct, she dared for the first time to denounce an 
ancient, holy order of things as mala consuetudo. Secure in 
the Ottonian, Christian Order, she was able to expose the bad 
old ways, opposed to the progress and enlightenment of 
Christ. This was her attitude to the culture, the cultus of the 
old pagan Romans.8° The Ottonian King and Emperor had 
been ritually established by his coronation in a mixture of 
pagan folk-custom, the ideas of antiquity and of Christi- 
anity. To Hrotsvith, he was the mediator between God and 
men and the lord-protector of the Church. She called him 
‘our Solomon’ and ‘David’ who excelled all previous emperors 
by his pietas (a quiet but significant repudiation of Charle- 
magne). He conquered for Christ the pagan peoples who 
dwelt outside the Holy Empire, as he had been commanded 
to do in the coronation service. He established the one true 
order of peace, the pax ecclesiae. 

In the eyes of the men who served the Ottonian emperors, 
the renewal of the imperial office by the coronation in Rome 
in 962 had made Otto 1 the new Charlemagne, the new 
Theodosius and Constantine. The renewal of the ecclesia— 
‘Christendom’—of Churches and monasteries, the renewal of 
education and culture, and the reconstruction of economic 
life were intimately connected with the wars against, and 
missions to, the heathen.’! All the old renaissance formulas 
of Carolingian court humanism were now applied to Otto.S2 
His followers opposed Byzantium emphatically and resisted 
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the Moslem East which they considered to be very closely 
linked to it.*? In 967, in this ‘heroic century of the idea of 
Rome’,+ Pope John xm hailed Otto 1 as the King who had 
restored ‘Rome, the head of the cosmos, and the universal 
Church’ to her former status in the world.’® 

For all their inner and outer similarities, there was a great 
difference between the ostentatious humanism of late antiq- 
uity and the Carolingian age, and the Ottonian renewal of 
empire, world and cosmos. Regensburg or Bamberg were, to 
be sure, hailed as the second Athens, and the renaissance 
of the res publica of some monastery was often celebrated 
in pompous classical phrases. The abbot was called a consul, 
the monks senators. Groups of Italian humanists attached to 
Ratther of Verona or Gunzo of Novara compared each other 
with the brightest stars of the ancient intellectual firmament. 
Gerbert was set beside Boethius and Cicero. Nevertheless, 
the orientation, the outlook and policies of the Ottonian em- 
perors were entirely different. They opposed ancient pagan 
Rome and were hostile to gilded Byzantium. They erected 
and extended the empire in missionary struggles with the 
Slavonic East. Magdeburg, with its relics (e.g., the lance of 
St Maurice) became the ‘capital of the German East’.®¢ 
“The distance from Wiirzburg to Bamberg is the measure of 
the expansion of the German Empire to the east between 
the middle of the eighth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century.’8? This bishopric of Bamberg, founded by the Em- 
peror Henry u, was to be ‘a valuable strong-point, consolidat- 
ing the gains made so far and protecting the flanks of the 
advance. It was a further stage in the eastward progress of 
the Slav policy which had already been developed, in a series 
of far-reaching plans, by Otto 1.88 A network of churches and 
monasteries, of property and privilege, was to control the 
pagan Slavonic East. Benedict va had already founded S. 
Alessio on the Aventine as a Slavonic missionary institute. 

This work of cultura Christi8® of service to God, empire 
and Church, was not to be entrusted to the self-interest of 
secular lords. Local lords would very quickly rob their em- 
peror of any possible successes he might have in his Eastern 
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policy of settlement.® Instead, the Ottonian emperors em- 
ployed their imperial bishops. These men, the successors of 
Byzantine imperial bishops and of Roman bishops of the 
type of Ambrose, were not invented by Otto the Great but 
under him for the first time they assumed their special char- 
acter as princes of the empire. They were ardent reformers 
and were very like the new bishops after the Council of 
Trent. From Sigebert of Gembloux in the twelfth century? 
to Nicholas of Cusa in the fifteenth and Leibniz at the 
threshold of the eighteenth, men have looked with justified 
admiration at this type of pastor clarissimus. One of the best 
of his type was Notker of Liége.®! Surrounded by his retinue 
and household, by his great familia of knights and by a mul- 
titude of men of high rank in the Church and the world, 
‘there on his throne sits the Bishop of Liége, powerfully 
wielding the two swords (of secular and spiritual jurisdic- 
tion), at once a great king and a great priest’. These imperial 
bishops, noble in body and soul (their Vitae speak in the 
same breath of their sanctitas and their nobilitas) were the 
men who conducted the policies of the empire, and ran the 
Eastern mission. They were always accompanied by court 
humanists, singers, jongleurs and strolling folk. Their courts 
were the nurseries of the heroic epic of the Nibelungen, sung 
in praise of their ancestors and of the Vitae which celebrated 
their holy predecessors in the episcopal sees. They built the 
empire’s cathedrals. But they failed in their policy and mis- 
sions in the East. In the end they were too weak militarily 
and spiritually to carry it out. 

The short life of Otto m (983-1002) which fell during 
this period illustrates another difference between Ottonian 
and Carolingian civilization, During Otto’s reign, the melting 
down of the elements of the classical world, of the archaic 
folk-world and of Christianity which fused to form the West 
received an important new element. Otto was the heir of the 
Carolingians but also of the Greeks, He was hailed as Charle- 


* The Slavonic aversion to the ‘German God’ may well have 
arisen initially from the hatred felt by the Eastern nobility for 
the alien Germanic missionaries. 
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magne and Louis the Pious, Theodosius and Constantine. In 
his programme for ‘renewing the Empire of the Romans’— 
renovatio imperii Romanorum—he was the heir of their blood, 
their spirit, their policies and their piety, all of which he bore 
within himself. The worlds of his father and his mother, 
Byzantium and Aix, Eastern reform. Italian humanism and 
ancestral statecraft were at war in him. In his early youth he 
was fired with an ambition to excel in his mother’s world, 
Byzantium. In his famous correspondence with his tutor 
Gerbert, he begged him to awaken Greek culture in him so 
that he could learn to understand the ancient wisdom and 
culture of which he, as Emperor, was the rightful heir. Ger- 
bert replied: ‘Ours, ours is the Roman Empire . . . You are 
ours! Emperor and Augustus of the Romans, sprung from 
Greek imperial blood, towering over the Greeks by the might 
of your Empire, ruling over the Romans by right of inherit- 
ance, and excelling both by your inborn and acquired cul- 
ture (ingenio et eloquentia).’®? 

Gerbert of Aurillac was the man whom Otto m made 
Pope Sylvester. He was to co-operate with Otto, the ‘new 
Constantine’, in restoring the primitive Church and he assured 
the Emperor that he himself owed all his culture to the three 
Ottos. In fact he came from another world, the world of 
southern France and Spain. It was an area of Greek and 
Arab culture, which was to take powerful and determinative 
hold on Europe’s inner history a century and a half later, In 
the Ottonian empire and in Rome, Gerbert was a foreign 
body. Western Christendom later condemned him, and quite 
rightly, as a sorcerer. After all, he came from that mysterious 
borderland where Europe confronted paganism, Islam and 
magic. The young Emperor, too, appeared as a foreign body 
to the Romans despite, indeed even because of, his concern 
for Rome, ‘our royal city’, despite his relations with Italian 
humanists like Leo of Vercelli and spiritual, ascetical re- 
formers like Nilus and Romuald. Otto m must have been 
clearly aware of this, which may explain his constant urge 
to justify and rejustify his origin and his claim to power. He 
could never be sufficiently endowed with sacred power: 
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hence the tremendous emphasis on the cult and veneration 
of his dead friend and helper, St Adalbert. He sought to 
obtain from St Adalbert the same thing which he sought from 
‘Saint’ Charlemagne. Thietmar reported that Otto secretly 
had the bones of Charlemagne dug up, and took the cross 
from his neck and some of his clothes. The son needed the 
sacred power of the father (Charlemagne) and of the great 
friend of God (Adalbert). He needed the holy monks to 
give him the power of prayer, sacrifice and asceticism for his 
colossal task, which was nothing less than subjugating the 
hereditary power of race to the service of Christ the King. In 
co-operation with Gerbert, he liberated the Eastern lands 
from the domination of the Carolingian imperial Church. He 
gave the Poles and Hungarians an independent national ec- 
clesiastical constitution and thereby confirmed their national 
existences. In the world of Charlemagne, such a deed 
would have been parricide: to let men who were fideles, 
believers, slip from the one and only empire-Church! As 
Dawson rightly says: “The unity of Christendom was no 
longer conceived as the unity of an imperialist autocracy, a 
kind of Germanic Tsardom, but as a society of free peoples 
under the presidence of the Roman Pope and Emperor.’®? 

In Otto m Louis the Pious rose again, striving for a new 
authentic Christianity against his father, Charlemagne. Like 
Louis, whose sons rebelled, Otto also had to pay dearly for 
his bold undertaking. He was like so many other spirituals— 
thoroughly enlightened. He exposed the Donation of Con- 
stantine as forgery, and had no regard for the Roman citizen’s 
medieval, mystical faith in Rome, in the sense of the mira- 
bilia mundi and Cola di Rienzo. His plan for the world was 
extremely rational in its clarity and simplicity. 

Otto intended to give the peoples of the East to Christ 
the King, of whom he himself was the foremost servant: 
Servus Jesu Christi et apostolorum et Romanorum Imperator 
Augustus. This was an imitation of the Pope’s proudest title: 
Servus Servorum Dei. He was the first servant of Christ and 
the Apostles, and as the Apostle-Emperor he wanted to reign 
in Rome not in Aix. Together with the Pope, his revered 
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friend and only true father, he wanted to rule over a new 
Christendom in which all the realms would serve God. In 
this conception, Otto anticipated Gregory vm and Innocent 
iu, and beyond them, Maximilian 1 arid Charles v. It was 
fantastic in its unhistorical and therefore anti-historical ra- 
tionalism.* The urge to plan on a vast scale without regard 
to a host of actual historical conditions links Otto m intimately 
with Frederick 1 Hohenstaufen and Frederick m of Prussia. 
Spiritualist rationalism of this sort does not necessarily ex- 
clude all awareness of political realities. When the young 
Emperor withdrew Poland and Hungary from the German 
Church, he may well have been aware that the interior re- 
sources of that Church simply were not adequate to the great 
task of Christianizing the Slavonic East. The collapse of the 
Salzburg mission to Bohemia and Moravia pointed out the 
weaknesses. It was also for this reason that Russia and the 
Balkans fell to Byzantium. The inner feebleness of the Ger- 
man Church was revealed in the poverty of its achievement 
in evangelizing the Slavs and other alien peoples within the 
Empire. It made little progress with the Serbs, Wends, 
Lithuanians, Letts and Esthonians. Even in the eighteenth 
century there were still strong pagan islands around Berlin, 
in Lusatia and in Saxony. When the East rose at last, when 
Hus, Luther, revolutionary pietism and enthusiasm burst out, 
the German Church completely collapsed, and all the forces 
of the old Slav world were liberated. 


*In the muddled world of historical fact nothing is quite as 
fantastic as pure rationalism! 


4 


THE REVOLUTION FROM ROME 
(Eleventh Century ) 


THE most momentous of all the actions and movements on 
modern European history was the Gregorian Reform.* From 
this reform sprang the curial Papacy and the national states, 
the reforming nobility, the crusading movement, humane ur- 
ban civilization, scholasticism, modern European mysticism 
and the spiritualism, philosophical rationalism and philosophi- 
cal materialism of the last few centuries. Europe's theology 
and philosophy of history and all the reformations and revo- 
lutions of the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries were 
profoundly dependent upon the Gregorian movement.1 

The mixture of classical, folk-archaic and Christian ele- 
ments in western Europe between the fifth and tenth cen- 
turies could only be integrated by a mighty purge. The sym- 
biotic growth of various complex institutions had to be 
crushed, if Europe was to resist the East and the mighty 
pressures exerted by it. The pre-Gregorian West was help- 
less against the seductive power of the East. While the West 
was struggling with the internal problems left by the collapse 
of Carolingian hegemony and slowly rebuilding under the 
Ottonine emperors, important events were taking place in the 
East. In 860 the Russians first successfully attacked Byzan- 
tium. In 988 Prince Vladimir married the Byzantine Princess 

* Only a brief outline is given in this chapter for two reasons: 
first, because some of its aspects have already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in my other works (Aufgang Europas and Die Tragédie 
des Heiligen Reiches, with their accompanying commentaries, 
Vienna, Stuttgart, 1949, 1953, and various essays); secondly, and 


more important, because I shall be constantly referring to it 
throughout the rest of this book. 
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Anna and was baptized. Russia began to imitate Byzantium 
and to become its heir. Under Yaroslav the Wise (1016-54), 
the critical years of German domination over the Papacy, 
Byzantine Russia achieved an early pinnacle of culture and 
power. The German King Conrad n and his ally, Knut the 
Great, were lured into an alliance with Yaroslav against Po- 
land, which was to be the Original Sin of Germany’s political 
history. It undermined the power of Poland, Western Eu- 
rope’s sea wall against Russia, Byzantium and Turkey. 

At the same time Byzantium itself began to develop fresh 
and significant energies in political, intellectual and religious 
life. In 1045 a college of philosophy and law was founded at 
Constantinople. The monastic, highly intellectualized mysti- 
cism of Simeon (1025-92) suggests that the Byzantine spiri- 
tual revival was more than mere political ambition or 
ideological preparation for a fresh campaign in the sphere of 
foreign policy. By its history and traditions Byzantium was 
the master of cultural and matrimonial politics. It subverted 
the surrounding world by the travels of its monks and human- 
ists and the marriages® of its women. Byzantium was a night- 
mare which haunted the minds of the early Gregorian re- 
formers. 

A third threat to the West was Islam. During the eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries, Spain developed a cultural power 
and splendour against which the West simply could not com- 
pete, Especially during the reign of Abdarrachaman m1, the- 
ology, philosophy and mystical science flourished. In the 
following century, Avicenna, who died in 1037, and Gebirol- 
Avicebron continued to enrich the speculative life of Spain. 
By the eleventh century, its magnetic power must have been 
tremendously strong. The suppression of the “Visigothic’ Moz- 
arabic liturgy in 1071 and 1090 was undoubtedly a desperate 
counter-attack by the Church. The omniscient, blurred and 
misty erudition of an Alcuin, the superficial humanism of a 
Lupus of Ferriéres, the cosmic speculations of an Eriugena 
were incapable of resisting the East or Islam. The totalitarian 

* cf, the similar penetration-by-marriage of Germany by Russia 
in the nineteenth century. 
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monism of imperial state theology and of pantheistic intellec- 
tualism were too. seductive. 

Obviously, certain spiritual lines would have to be drawn. 
If an outward stand was to be made, inner freedom was nec- 
essary. Hence, there had to be a line between the spiritual 
and the secular. The clerical Church must be freed from 
blood (the archaic society) and from soil (imperial domina- 
tion of the Church). Otto m1, as the Apostle-Emperor, had 
taken the title and hierarchical position of St Paul, who ac- 
cording to a widespread tradition stood higher than St Peter.” 
Servus Jesu Christi, the servant of Christ, was St Paul’s name 
for himself, and it was ‘as a second St Paul’ that the Emperor 
accepted the call to cleanse the Augean stable at Rome. In 
a Bull of 980, the Emperor was called the guardian of the 
Holy Spirit. He led and protected the Church and Christen- 
dom. He appointed popes and bishops and advanced the 
reformation of the monasteries.* As a reincarnation of Charle- 
magne, Otto the Great and Otto m, the Emperor Henry nt 
exercised the same office. His proclamations, the manifestoes 
of his principles and policies, adopted the sacred, political 
formulas of Otto 1's chancellery. The high point of imperial 
domination over the Church came at Sutri in 1046 when the 
Emperor, as Vicar of God and Head of the Church® deposed 
three popes and appointed a new one of his own. At first he 
was unopposed, because he was the leader of that movement 
of monastic reform which was fighting, in the name of the 
Holy Spirit, against the ‘old world of sin’.* As Protector of 
Cluny, and in alliance with the Peace of God movement in 
Aquitaine, Henry gave his Empire peace as a union of the law 
and grace. He granted freedom to the reformed monasteries 
by releasing them from their servitude to the bishops and no- 
bility of the old world and taking them under the protection 
of his Empire and (his) Church. It was a lofty and perilous 
undertaking to protect the Holy Spirit and to carry out the 
condemnation of the old world, one which was entirely be- 
yond the power of young Henry tv, who was both badly edu- 
cated and advised. He was a son of the old world who simply 
did not understand one word of the new language. It was 
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no wonder that he succumbed to Gregory vu, the ‘new 
father’. 

The man who began the papal revolution was Humbert, 
Cardinal of Silva Candida, a son of that Burgundian land 
which, during the next thousand years, was to be the home 
of so many conservative and revolutionary spiritualists: 
Bernard of Clairvaux, the mystics of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, Poiret, Rousseau and Albert Schweitzer. 
Humbert exposed the Carolingian and Ottonian imperial 
Church as a lie. The German emperors, he argued, had vio- 
lated the Church of God with their simoniac clergy, their 
liturgy and their bishops. Freedom for the Holy Spirit? and 
the Church implied the liberation of the clergy from their 
unworthy servitude to secular lords, from whom they pur- 
chased spiritual offices (simony). The Church, now estab- 
lished as a Church of the clergy, was to be freed from the 
secular empire. The election of bishops and popes was re- 
served strictly to the clergy which, for the first time, con- 
stituted a clerical class in contrast to everything secular. 

Every successful revolution creates a new language. New 
words and slogans bring into focus problems which men have 
ignored or regarded as unimportant. A good example of this 
process is what Humbert and his reforming movement did to 
simony. They took the professional ecclesiastical reformer’s 
technical term for the sale of spiritual offices and made it the 
battle cry of a revolution which tore the whole of the Caro- 
lingian world to pieces. Simony became the name for the 
adulterous cohabitation of empire and Church under the Ger- 
man emperors, simoniac the word for most of the imperial 
bishops and higher clergy of the old world. Their consecra- 
tions were invalid, the sacraments they administered were 
without effect. Peter Damian,’ the great leader of the con- 
servative revolution, the partner, friend and opponent of 
Humbert and Gregory vu, maintained the unconditional ob- 
jectivity and validity of sacraments and consecrations admin- 
istered in the correct form—as did the whole of the middle 
ages with him. Humbert denied it. For him the sacraments 
and consecrations of simonists were empty signs. In other 
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words, he declared the grace-bearing activity of 98 per cent 
of existing bishops and priests invalid. What Humbert wanted 
was a purely spiritual Church, freed by the Holy Spirit from 
bondage to the world, the world which had eaten its way 
deep into the very heart of the Church. His devastating criti- 
cism of the secularized Church and his denial of the objec- 
tivity of the sacraments were to inspire every left-wing 
reformer, heretic and spiritualist from the twelfth century on. 
If Humbert was to establish his own orthodoxy, and im- 
pose the standard of his own true spirituality upon the 
Church, he had to be extremely careful with his own more 
radical followers. The reform movement could easily get out 
of hand, once it had really begun to split all the entities 
hitherto regarded as indivisible. What would be left after na- 
ture and supernature, God and the world, spirit and matter 
had been completely severed? Hence his battle with Berengar 
of Tours, whom he forced to recant despite the sympathy 
and protection of Damian and Gregory vu. Berengar, like 
Humbert himself was a spiritual descendant of Augustine, 
the radical spiritualist Augustine, and like Humbert (at least 
in his doctrine of the unity of the Church) a follower of 
Eriugena, Again like Humbert, he battled against the popular 
conception of the unity of God and the world, of spirit and 
nature. The difference was that Humbert was concerned with 
the purity of the spiritual Church and Berengar was con- 
cerned with the purity of concepts. Berengar viewed with 
horror the vulgar notion of communion current amongst the 
uneducated clergy and uninstructed laity. People believed 
that they were really and literally devouring the flesh and 
blood of Christ. Berengar denied the belief vigorously and 
asserted that the material substance of wine and bread were 
absolutely distinct from the spiritual meaning of the sacra- 
ment. The one was mere matter and the other pure spirit, In 
effect he denied the union of God and the world as expressed 
in the mystery of the Sacrament. Since he denied that the 
wine and bread were changed into the blood and flesh of 
Christ, they became mere signs, a remembrance of Christ 
who instituted the Sacrament of the altar as his memorial. 
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The intimate connection between Berengar’s intellectual 
spiritualism and the political spiritualism of Humbert is ob- 
vious, The difference between them was, however, vital. If 
Humbert’s Church of the spirit, his Roman Church, did not 
truly dispense salvation, it could not survive. Berengar’s 
thought threatened the Roman Church with destruction by 
attacking its most valuable attribute. The hands of its priests 
had to give God literally to each of its believers in the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of the altar. The capacity to 
offer the Sacrifice of Christ was the exclusive guarantee of the 
power of saving grace, without which the Church of Rome 
had no claim against the three ancient realms of salvation: 
Byzantium, the powerful German emperors, and the salvation 
system of archaic society. Humbert drew up a formula of 
belief which he forced Berengar to swear: after the conse- 
cration, the bread and wine are the true body and blood of 
the Lord. This final, decisive, victory of 1079 was the end of 
decades of struggle. 

In 1054, in Hagia Sophia, Humbert had excommunicated 
Cearularius, the Patriarch of Constantinople. This was the 
schism, the break between East and West! Violent, fanatical, 
partisan and unfair, like all great fighters, Humbert cham- 
pioned the superior purity and spirituality of unleavened 
bread against the Greeks who clung to the leavened bread 
of the ancients.® The split between East and West led to the 
transformation of Western Eucharistic doctrine from a spiri- 
tual to a Christological concept’ and thus to a new kind of 
Eucharistic devotion outside the Mass.1' It is important to 
remember how precariously the Western Eucharistic doctrine 
stood. The ancient kingdoms and all the archaic sacraments 
binding God and the world had been destroyed by the new 
spiritualism. The new sacraments of the Roman clerical 
church were not yet firmly rooted in popular consciousness.* 
It is understandable that Humbert regarded the Byzantine 
doctrine of the Eucharist as preuma or ‘pure spirit’ with bitter 

*It was St Thomas Aquinas’ Corpus Christi hymn and his 
Summa Contra Gentes that first achieved a real consolidation of 
Humbert’s revolution. 
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hostility. He charged that Byzantium had been spiritually 
conquered by Islam. This was how Humbert saw its spiritual- 
ist monotheism, its identification of God and the emperor and 
its indifference to the passion of the Son of God. For all its 
obvious injustice, the rebuke contained a kernel of profound 
truth, East Rome’s political monotheism was spiritually very 
near to Islam. Moreover, Byzantine influences had permeated 
the West through work of the Spanish émigrés in the Caro- 
lingian empire. Significantly, Christopher Dawson has called 
the Ottonian, Salic empire of the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries ‘a kind of Germanic Tsardom’,!? and Rosenstock- 
Huessy argues that the danger of Western Christendom’s 
becoming a caliphate during this eleventh century was very 
real.18 

Humbert realized this. As soon as he returned from Con- 
stantinople, he began his struggle with the Carolingian em- 
pire by attacking it on the fundamental level of premise and 
axiom. This was the reason that this first revolution in the 
West was so effective and so much the model for all succeed- 
ing revolutions. Only at the end were its opponents able to set 
up tenuous ideologies against it. The papal revolutionaries 
established their own new principles and basic axioms. In 
his polemical works, Humbert rarely attacked the individual 
emperors, even the Carolingians. It was the Ottonian system 
of domination over the Church that was the essential evil. 
Its source was the Carolingian liturgy and sanctified social 
order. In 1059, at the reform Council of Sutri, Humbert offi- 
cially exposed the Carolingian Church as the primary insti- 
gator of ecclesiastical sin. The councils of the Carolingian 
Church in 794 and 797 gave the monks licence for that lavish 
eating and drinking which was their ruin.1* The sacred cul- 
ture of feasting and carousing, the Minnetrinken of archaic 
society and the medieval monastic clans, was denounced as 
a foul practice. With the agreement of all the Roman- 
Gregorian reformers, Humbert then began his onslaught on 
the Carolingian liturgy. Humbert and the new Romans 
wanted to revive golden Rome, the golden St Peter’s of the 
fourth to eighth centuries, and to make it what Leo the 
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Great, the victor over the Huns, had meant when he called 
the Roman Church ‘a holy stock, an elect people, a priestly 
and royal citizenship (civitas), raised by’the See of Peter to 
be the head of the world’5 This golden Rome, pure and 
holy, had been shamefully degraded, because the barbar- 
ians and the German emperors had ruined the liturgy. 

Instinctively Humbert and Gregory vm recognized that it 
was here that the ‘wicked middle age’ had made its most 
important inroad into the heart of the Church. The Roman 
liturgy of the fourth to sixth centuries was an expression of 
the victory won by the Kyrios Christus over the Kyrios Nero. 
The domus aurea, the earthly Emperor-God’s golden house, 
had been conquered by the Word spoken by the God- 
Emperor Christ. Arrayed in the might of the Roman emper- 
or’s sacred colours,!® Christ, the high priest, had assumed 
the emperor's place. But, in the eyes of the reformers, this 
Roman liturgy had been degraded by the barbarian emperors 
and made into their liturgy—a pretentious glorification of their 
own holy majesty. In their exaltation of themselves, they 
dared to use the royal psalms of the Old Testament. This 
accusation had a certain basis in fact. Charlemagne had en- 
trusted the revision of the Sacramentarium Gregorianum to 
Aleuin,17 and further reforms were introduced into his edi- 
tion of it by Paulus Diaconus, and later on by Helisachar, the 
chancellor of Louis the Pious. The German emperors—the 
Ottos and the early Salic emperors—tried to impose their im- 
perial liturgy on Rome. Charlemagne had planned to bind 
his empire together with liturgical bonds:18 Christ the holy 
King, as Judge, Guardian of Peace, King of Peace in the 
liturgy of Advent and Christmas, was to direct the subject 
peoples into the way of fides—political-religious allegiance to 
Charlemagne, the King. 

Byzantine glorification of the role of the king had been in- 
troduced into Europe by the Franks, Theodolf of Orleans, 
for example, was the author of that imperial salute, the 
Gloria Laus et Honor#® The warrior spirit of the Franks 
found the Roman breviary deplorably lacking in good solid 
selections from the Books of Maccabees. The Roman liturgy 
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was gradually perverted into a ritual homage to barbarian 
emperors and kings and their sacred laws of blood and race. 
Humbert and Gregory wanted to purify and restore it to the 
classical simplicity of old Rome.?° It was no longer to serve 
the Holy Emperor, but St Peter. The emperor was not the 
only opponent. The Humbert-Gregory front soon faced the 
terrible antagonism of the archaic, tribal culture of the cleri- 
cal aristocracy. The imperial and princely bishops, Manasses 
of Rheims and the German hierarchy, bitterly opposed Greg- 
ory’s attempts to liberate them from blood and soil, from 
principality and power. These were men for whom the pomp 
and splendour of the liturgy was a proclamation and cele- 
bration of their own empire—(riche). With bitter irony Hum- 
bert explained to them that it is not the art of singing which 
makes a good priest, but ‘a good life’.*t 

As representatives of the Roman Renaissance in its struggle 
against the barbarians, Humbert and Gregory proceeded to 
solidify the position of the Roman pope. In 1046 Pope 
Clement 1m proclaimed himself the successor of the early 
Roman Pope Clement 1. For the next hundred years, till 
Lucius m (1144-5), each reforming pope celebrated in him- 
self the rebirth of a pope of the primitive Roman Church, 
whose name he bore. It was a counter-demonstration 
against the reborn Charleses and Ottos, and the Hohenstaufen 
Fredericks. This self-proclamation was one of the most re- 
markable demonstrations in history.2? It gave the Christian 
rebirth its setting within the realm of grace, the clerical civi- 
tas, and denied the sacral-political rebirth within the archaic 
community and in the emperor's sacrum imperium, Their 
campaign was not confined to the names of the emperors. 
Gregory vi stripped the ancient community of all its sacred 
names—i.e., of all the bases of its law and its very existence 
—and transferred them to his own empire of grace. Otto mt 
had sought to regard himself as a new Paul. Gregory, the 
Pauline Pope, was the first to put Paul side by side with 
Peter on his coins (as later popes did on their seals) .28 
Henceforward the Roman Church was the Church of Peter 
and Paul, the presence on earth of the power of God, of law 
and of the spirit. 
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Gregory was able to achieve his initial success in this colos- 
sal ‘expropriation of the Expropriators’to use Marx's phrase, 
only because he himself was filius fabri, a man of the common 
people who was at the deepest level both bound to and es- 
tranged from the magical bonds of that people. Damian de- 
scribed his great friend as ‘a holy Satan’, a union of extreme 
opposites. Like the magicians of archaic society, Gregory tells 
us that he heard every thought in the mind of Odilo of Cluny, 
though travelling far behind him on the road.24 He was a 
wizard of the ancient world when he laid upon the Emperor 
Henry rv the ban of his bulls of excommunication and depo- 
sition: ‘Victory do we take from his weapons; not only in the 
spirit do we bind him, but even in this natural world . . ,’25 
‘No (sacred) power in battle shall he have, nor any victory, 
to the end of his days.’ To his contemporaries this act seemed 
demonic. Gregory stripped the sacred power from the old 
world with the old world’s own weapons. When that world 
had recourse to its saints, Gregory confronted it with his holy 
patrons and protectors, Peter and Paul, and solemnly declared 
that there had been in all history very few truly holy kings 
and emperors. History was a record of endless persecution 
of the true Church of God by the evil sovereigns of the world. 
Hrotsvith, the Ottonian nun, had timidly hinted at the idea of 
mala consuetudo; now it became the ideology of a revolution. 
Five thousand years of ‘evil custom’, declared Anselm of 
Lucca, ‘cannot turn injustice into justice’.2 The whole out- 
look of archaic society and its medieval heirs was mortally 
wounded by this blow. The ‘good, old law’ was stripped of its 
power to save. 

Only a few years before, the ‘holy emperor’ had been de- 
posing unholy popes. Now Gregory declared that any priest, 
the very least of clerics in the lowest degree of orders in the 
new spiritual Church of spiritual men, possessed more saving 
power than all the kings and emperors on earth.*” A later 
canonist, Hugo Hostiensis, was to establish that the dignity of 
a priest was precisely 7.64414 times higher than that of a 
king, for such is the proportion, by Ptolemy's reckoning, be- 
tween the sun and the moon. It was vain henceforth for the 
emperors to array themselves in the sun-mantle, and—as did 
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Frederick 1 and Frederick n—to have their propagandists hail 
them as the true sun and the invincible sun. The ban and the 
solemn excommunications of Gregory vu reduced Henry rv, 
the ‘holy Emperor by blood and by rite’ to the naked man of 
sin, The de-sacralization of the ancient ruling power formed 
the definitive basis for Europe’s great dualities, It set Church 
and state, religious and secular, materialist and spiritualist 
against each other. At the same time, it created a polarized 
field of tension in which the liberties of modern Europe, heirs 
of the libertas ecclesiae, found room to grow. The violence of 
this attack led, in turn, to the fifty-year battle over Investiture 
between the pope and the Salic emperors. The gregorian re- 
form was, in a sense, a triumph over the East.28 The re- 
markable document of 1075 known as the Dictatus Papae, 
records that ‘the Pope alone shall bear the imperial insignia’. 
“All princes shall kiss the Pope’s foot.’ “He alone shall be 
spoken of by name in the liturgical prayer of all churches.’ 
“He can depose Emperors.’ “None can judge him.’ “Every Pope 
is sanctified by the merits of St Peter.’ ‘The Pope can himself, 
without a synod, condemn bishops.’ Unicum nomen est 
papae. “The Pope is the one representative of God on earth; 
he bears the keys of heaven and hell.’ 

These world-shattering propositions were directed not only 
against Constantinople and Aix® but against all hitherto self- 
sufficient saviour-rulers of the archaic world. The secular no- 
bility, in communion with all their comrades living and dead, 
had also dispensed salvation, each in his own realm, riche 
or regnum. If modern Europe* was to be created as a union 
of secular and spiritual realms (regna) under the patronage 
of the pope, the bishops had to be detached from the govern- 
mental order of the ancient folk-community and the clergy 
from the world of their kindred and from the ties of marriage, 
blood and soil. Like all revolutionaries, Gregory was not afraid 
of such a utopian undertaking, even if it involved centuries 
of protracted struggle. The behaviour of the bishops of the 
period after the Council of Trent indicates that as late as the 


“It was the reforming popes who began again to speak of 
Europe! 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries very little progress had 
been made. But the foundation was laid, in principle, by the 
imposition of celibacy upon the clergy. The demand that the 
secular clergy, and not only the small band of universally 
admired ascetics, should lead a purely spiritual life appeared 
to the ancient world as unnatural, even monstrous. Gregory 
was forced, in order to carry it out, to burden his renovated 
papacy with a series of highly perilous alliances. He sup- 
ported the radical, popular movement of the Pataria in Milan, 
the enemy of all ‘great, rich lords’ who attempted to make 
an adulterous union between the world and the priesthood, 
and adopted the revolutionary spiritualism of the later Augus- 
tine, and the no less revolutionary rationalism of the dialec- 
ticians associated with Berengar of Tours. 

The consequences of Gregorian celibacy for Europe’s spiri- 
tual history were far-reaching. A special realm of the spirit 
was detached from the world. An entirely new field of tension 
was created in which pioneers of the mind and of the heart 
were to set about constructing a new set of relationships be- 
tween God and the world and between man and woman. A 
new kind of purely intellectual labour was made possible, out 
of which the pure research and pure science of a later age 
was to grow. At the same time a remarkable culture of the 
heart evolved. Not only were priests and nuns new men and 
women in a literal sense, but all men and women were re- 
lated in a new, spiritual way. Whereas the archaic world had 
regarded marriage and sex entirely in terms of legal status, 
the post-Gregorian Church spoke of spiritual and sacramental 
union.® Love was possible outside of marriage, and there 
were marriages of the spirit like those of Abélard and 
Héloise, or Francis de Sales and Jeanne Francoise de Chantal. 
The single man, who lived a life of celibacy, resisted nature 
and the world and the tension generated by this resistance 
was inherently creative. 

Gregory and his successors won the support of only one 


* The reformed Church’s canon law began immediately, right 
from the twelfth century, to fulminate against the concept of mar- 
riage as a legal instrument between families. 
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genuine ally, the young nobility. As a result, this nobility was 
the first to reap for itself the fruits of the quarrel. It rejected 
its old fathers for its new father, the pope, and by handing 
over to him its (reformed) monasteries, it went on to receive 
an education. For the first time, a thoroughly reformed, 
coherent class took shape, which expressed its ripening self- 
consciousness in the new religious orders: Cistercians (1098), 
Premonstratensians (1120), Carthusians and Carmelites. In 
the secular world the courtly culture of the Christian knight 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries began to emerge. 
The knight received the consecration and anointing which 
were formerly reserved for king and emperor. He was the 
new king and emperor, who built himself a kingdom of grace 
in monastery and court (Gottfried of Strasbourg’s minne- 
grotte). From 1096 on, he waged the new wars, the crusades, 
against Islam in the East and in Spain, against Byzantium, 
against the Albigensian heretics, against primitive peasant 
leagues (the Stedingers) and pagans (Prussians). He lived 
the new life (Dante’s Vita Nuova). 

The iron law of the spiritual dialectic was to bind Europe 
for the next thousand years in the tension of spirit and matter. 
Gregory vm won his final personal victory while suffering his 
last defeat. His last words, while he lay dying, after fleeing 
from Rome, denied the claims of the kings of the ancients. 
‘I have loved righteousness and hated injustice,’ he said, 
‘therefore, I die in Exile.’ The psalmist of the Old Testament 
had sung: “Thou hast loved justice and hated iniquity, there- 
fore God the Lord anoints thee with the oil of salvation.’ 
The psalm belonged to the old world. The king or bishop of 
the psalmist was the man blessed with the power of grace, 
who achieved earthly and heavenly dominion, saving power 
and victory. Heaven and earth were united in a single, con- 
tinuous order of law and fate. Gregory’s last words spoke of 
the new world: heaven and earth confronting one another. 
The servant of God could triumph on earth only in persecu- 
tion and death. 

From the late eleventh century until the thirteenth cen- 
tury, all the symbols of power (throne, crown, royal robe), 
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the rites and formulas, and the worldly status of emperor and 
king were transferred to the papal Church. Innocent um sat 
as judge upon the kings of the earth, as once Otto the Great 
and Henry um had upon popes. Imperial law was broken by 
canon law; the Papal University suppressed the emperor's 
palace and monastic schools; scholasticism triumphed over 
the symbolic, universal lore of the old world. In the long run, 
there were other consequences for Europe. The cities of Italy 
and the kingdoms of France, England, Hungary and Spain 
became western Europe, grouped with the Curia against 
Germany, which now became the new Eastern Empire. The 
‘Empire’ and German thought suffered a blow from which it 
never recovered. For seven hundred years German political 
life was to be subjected to peculiar strains and tensions arising 
from the shattering defeat of the emperor. German thought, 
from Otto of Freising via Nicholas of Cusa to Leibniz, Kant 
and Hegel, never managed to get over the fall of the holy 
emperor.*® Attempts to restore the emperor were made, and 
in the years immediately following the Investiture dispute 
the Hohenstaufens strove to renew the ‘Holy Empire’ of 
Charles and the Ottonians, Walther von der Vogelweide 
spoke for huge sections of the population when he expressed 
his hatred of the pope ‘who perverts the right order of things’, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach sought in the kingdom of the Holy 
Grail a way of reconciling the ancient royalty of blood with 
the new spiritual order. Gottfried of Strasbourg sneered both 
at the imperial and at the ecclesiastical order of salvation. 
They were lies and pretence. Hildegard of Bingen foresaw 
the utter collapse of the papal Church. German poetry mani- 
fested deep suspicion of this new Rome. From the twelfth 
to the nineteenth century it practically ignored the pope. Nor 
would it acknowledge the holy man, a priest, the new father 
of the new world, now liberated from the dominion of race. 
The West accepted him: padre, mon pére, Father. The ulti- 
mate rejection of Gregory vu by the German world was its 
refusal to call the new Gregorian priest its father. 


5 


THE BIRTH OF HISTORY 
(Twelfth Century) 


Tse twelfth century was the first century of modern Euro- 
pean historical thinking. Rupert of Deutz, Hugh of St Victor, 
Anselm of Havelberg, Hildegard of Bingen, Ekbert of 
Schénau, Gerhoh of Reichersberg, Otto of Freising, Joachim 
of Flora appeared at the same time, a phenomenon which 
was unparalleled until the nineteenth century. Creative his- 
torical thinking occurs only in times of crisis. When men find 
the standards of the past no longer valid, and when they are 
uncertain or fearful of the future, they turn to history. They 
seek to understand what has happened, while searching for 
an idea of what may happen. Thucydides and Augustine, 
Otto of Freising and Hegel all belong to such periods. Thu- 
cydides was confronted with the ruins of the old Athenian 
democracy and the Attic polis; Augustine experienced the 
collapse of the Roman Empire; Otto of Freising sought an 
explanation for the decline of the Carolingian empire, and 
Hegel confronted the end of a thousand years of Carolingian- 
Christian humanism which stretched from the Veni Creator 
Spiritus of Rhabanus Maurus to the re-creation of that hymn 
by another poet of the Main valley, Goethe. 

The historical thinking of the twelfth century grew out of 
western Europe’s attainment of self-consciousness. The chal- 
Tenge of Byzantium, Islam and Hellenism and the challenge 
made by Gregory to the old pattern of unity between king- 
dom and priesthood in the ecclesia were the formative in- 
fluences in this growth. Naturally enough, the meaning and 
value of the old empire and the old Church were the crucial 
questions for the historians of the twelfth century. The po- 
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lemical literature of the investiture dispute had for the first 
time consciously thrown open all the fundamental questions 
concerning the medieval world, and in a sense the historiog- 
raphy of the twelfth century was a late flowering of German 
Carolingian symbolist theology. From the beginning it had 
very little hope of survival in a world increasingly dominated 
by the anti-historical prejudices of the scholastic theolo- 
gians.° After the thirteenth century there was no innately 
European historical thinking until the enlightenment.{ The 
history of the Church and the heresies, and the renovatio 
and rinascita of Manetti and the renaissance philosophers 
must be regarded as marginal. The Jesuit’s ratio studiorum, 
the influence of which extended far beyond any confessional 
boundaries, allotted only a modest place to history, beside 
thetoric among the fine arts. In order to define the particular 
standpoint of this twelfth century historical thinking it would 
be useful to establish what it was not, to see what fields of 
thought were not included in it, and to examine those authors 
and works, which, although closely related, do not, in fact, 
belong to the category of historical writing with which we 
are concerned here. 

First, there was the sphere occupied by the chronicles, 
among which were works as diverse as the old world chroni- 
cles in the style of Ekkehard of Aura, the royal chronicle of 
Cologne, and the Italian city chronicles. In all these a new 
world proclaimed its consciousness of its surroundings. Certain 
traits in the chronicles were reminiscent of Orosius and Au- 
gustine and of Tychonius’s exigesis of the Apocalypse, and 
others reflected current medieval views on the subject of 
Antichrist. This kind of historical writing formed a genus of 
its own. 

A sub-species of the chronicle was the regional history. The 
historical works of such a man as Ordericus Vitalis, which 
were products of the spirit of the Norman State, belong in 


* Bonaventure alone made an attempt to salvage the concrete 


individual event. 
} It is significant that Lessing, and Herder after him, chose the 


twelfth century as a starting-point. 
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this rubric. John of Salisbury’s history of the popes, and the 
increasing flood of vitae of secular personalities, for example, 
the life of Louis v1 by Suger of Saint-Denis, of Boso’s life of 
Alexander m, although unmistakably animated by particular 
points of view and political tendencies, can not be compared 
with Otto of Freising’s portrait of Frederick, or the figure of 
Francis of Assisi as seen by the Fraticelli. The crucial differ- 
ence was that in the biographies by Freising and the Frati- 
celli one person’s life-story was treated as part of a co- 
ordinated pattern, symbolizing an idea within an interpreta- 
tion of world history. They contained a comprehensive 
ideological programme with a specific vision of the universe. 

There was yet a third group which is harder to grasp and 
define, It began with that category of writings which Martin 
Buber, in his Moses, calls ‘historical legends’. It included 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s genealogical construction of the Ar- 
thurian cycle, Godfrey of Viterbo’s Pantheon, and led straight 
on through the Passau Anonymous into the rich world of late 
medieval and humanist genealogical poetic history.1 In these 
genealogical constructions the whole of world history, known 
or invented, from Noah to Alexander the Great and from 
Caesar and the early Celtic princes to Charlemagne, was used 
to fulfil a specific purpose. It cannot be denied that they re- 
veal a closed, self-contained vision of history, but it was not 
historical thinking in the sense used here. Western Europe, 
under England’s leadership, arrived very rapidly at historical 
writing of a realistic and often astonishingly critical kind, but, 
by contrast, the Germans, and a few Italians, began to 
think history. They were deeply stirred by the collapse of 
the holy empire and the encounter with the world of the 
Eastern Church. The English, then, wrote history. Their 
young Norman State was on the upward grade. The Germans 
and Italians thought history, because they had to work out 
the riddles of their own collapse and oppression, and of their 
encounters with the spiritual world of the East. 

The historical thinking of the twelfth century was a phi- 
losophy of history. It borrowed the tools of symbolist theol- 
ogy, and used concepts reaching back to Augustine. The 
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patristic doctrine of the four-fold sense of scripture often ap- 
peared in Carolingian theology in the simplified form of an 
allegorical interpretation of holy writ.2 The way led through 
littera and vox, through the letter, to the spiritual significance. 
The historical events of the Old and New Testaments were 
believed to have more than one meaning, They were figures 
and primal images of realities in a moral sense and contained 
truths about the meaning of salvation. The great historians 
of the twelfth century believed that there was no such thing 
as a history of a particular nation, kingdom or historical per- 
sonage; there was only the history of the world. One thing 
in which, from its beginning to its end, all history was in- 
volved. This world history was seen under two aspects. On 
the one hand it was a vast process of development and en- 
lightenment. God and Christ were the great pedagogues, 
educating man through the Holy Ghost to the fullness of the 
age of Christ. On the other, it was an unceasing battle, as 
Tychonius had already shown, between the corpus Christi 
and the corpus diaboli, as in Augustine, between the civitas 
Dei and the civitas diaboli. 

The historical thinking of the twelfth century, as was that 
of Bossuet and Voltaire, was built upon Augustine. Uni- 
versal use was made of his images and concepts, and Otto 
of Freising modelled the eighth and last book of his Chronicle 
of the World upon the twentieth to twenty-second books of 
the De Civitate Dei. Nevertheless, the twelfth century his- 
torians were not strictly Augustinian. Just as the great builders 
of the middle ages (Charlemagne is only one example) used 
the buildings of antiquity as quarries, taking from them 
stones with which to construct their own cathedrals, churches 
and palaces, the intellectuals and scholars used Augustine. 
His works produced the materials for all the great movements 
during the middle ages. In the Carolingian conception the 
civitas Dei was identified with Christendom united in regnum 
and sacerdotium, with the emperor its highest lord, protector 
and shield. The idea of the papal imperium, regarding the 
pope as the supreme ruler of Christendom, was a branch of 
the same ideology. 
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The abiding concerns of this historical thinking were as 
conservative as its conclusions were revolutionary. Rupert of 
Deutz, Hugh of St Victor, Ekbert of Schénau, Gerhoh of 
Reichersberg, Hildegard of Bingen and Otto of Freising were 
aiming at a comprehensive restoration of the ancient world, 
or more concretely, at a restoration of the ancient unity of 
God and the world. They examined the available facsimiles 
of this unity, the regnum and sacerdotium in the one ecclesia, 
and found that, as a result of the struggle over investiture, 
the political foundations of this unity had been badly shaken. 
When they attempted to clarify the situation, as often hap- 
pens in history, the clarification, interpretation and vindica- 
tion of an old world was the way to a new reality. 

The basic ideas in their historical thinking were first to be 
found in Rupert of Deutz’s works, De Trinitate et Operibus 
Ejus, De Victoria Verbi Dei, and De Glorificatione Trinita- 
tis et Processione S. Spiritus. World history was considered 
as an unfolding of the Trinity, especially of the Holy Ghost. 
For Rupert, the third ‘reign’ was the imperium pietatis, the 
empire of Christ, which had overcome the four empires of 
the world. Even the regnum Romanorum would at last give 
place to the regnum aeternum, the reign of Christ. Princeps 
mundi diabolus. Rupert devoted a whole chapter to proving 
that the kingdoms of men are a fiction, simulata as he called 
them. The only true imperium over cosmos, nature and man 
belongs to the Emperor Christ. Rupert transformed the diffi- 
cult, ambiguous, earthly and political concept of empire into 
a liturgical concept of imperium, but it would be a mistake to 
describe Rupert simply as a spiritualist. There was a German 
folk-quality about his revival of patristic theology with its 
emphasis on creation, incarnation and the grace-bearing 
value of all created things. Everything was, under certain 
circumstances, a sacrament.® 

Hugh of St Victor died in Paris in 1141. He was probably, 
by origin, a member of the German nobility, who had become 
a monk, He was the representative historical thinker of his 


* The number seven had not yet been fixed. 
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age. For him, world history was a work of grace, the narrative 
of God’s triumphs in history. The massive religio-political in- 
terpretation which the earlier imperial theology had put upon 
Augustine’s civitas Dei constituted the basis of this thought. 
Political history was the story of the spread of the Kingdom 
of God. Every single earthly event had its meaning within 
the framework of the story of redemption. Six epochs and 
three ages of the world were the stages in the progress of the 
Kingdom of God in history. Christ, the exemplar, the pattern 
of creation, had appeared in the midst of these ages. This 
conception of progress was a source of trouble for Hugh, and, 
indeed, for others of the same period. Was progress a per- 
petual renaissance, a renovatio imperii, a constant process of 
return to the same original sources, or was there a real 
growth, a development in which the beginnings were sur- 
passed? Were new things always to be regarded as evil, he- 
retical and sinful innovations? Neither Hugh nor his disciple, 
Otto of Freising, were entirely clear on this point. On the 
one hand, he was bound to the Augustinian sense and pathos 
of eternity. It is possible that Augustine’s most powerful ex- 
perience was that of the Deus immutabilis, the unalterable 
God, not subject to any of the fluctuations and changes which 
affect empires and persons. Similarly, for Hugh, every mu- 
tatio in history was a decline from the stabilitas of paradise. 
Things and men change because they are affected by sin, 
and have thus lost their static condition of perfection. On 
the other hand, Hugh subscribed to a different, sharply de- 
fined idea of progress. Even measured by earthly kingdoms, 
world history was ripening to the fullness of the stature of 
Christ. This is evident in his idea of a status excellentior: 
different kingdoms, persons and men of various classes all 
live at the same time; but one is chosen from amongst them 
to be the bearer of progress. The only earthly kingdom which 
is of importance is that imperium which is the bearer of the 
Kingdom of God.* 


° This was the point of departure for Otto of Freising. 
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Hugh paid no attention to the Investiture dispute. His ideal 
was a harmonious co-operation of laity and clergy in the one 
Church, under the leadership of the spiritual power. By 
consecration and anointing the earthly kingdom could be 
changed into that corpus Christi which Christ, the warrior 
King, leads forth to his battles and victories. The emperor 
may play a role in this vision of the world, but he is not 
necessary to it. Hugh believed that there had been a move- 
ment from East to West in world history,* and that the novus 
ordo, a monastic renewal of the Church as the image of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem,® would usher in the truly new age. Al- 
though Hugh put the idea of the novus ordo to use in a con- 
servative cause, others like Joachim of Flora and Anselm 
of Havelberg, were to release the latent explosive power 
inherent in it, with extraordinary results for later history. 

Hugh’s ultimate concern, which drove him to write, was 
the threat to theology. The old, patristic, Carolingian theol- 
ogy was endangered by the rationalistic thought of early 
French scholasticism. The exigencies of this defence com- 
pelled him to a consideration of history which was, for him, 
simply the history of redemption, and his theological specu- 
lations were very often no more than veiled historical reflec- 
tion. Throughout this century, things rooted in the needs of 
the day motivated historical thinking. Among the German 
clergy, the after-effects of the Investiture dispute led to a 
restless search for sacred law. The question of the true status 
of the empire within the history of redemption acted as a 
powerful stimulus to thought and forced men to a reconsider- 
ation of things. As is often true in history, the simple, almost 
primitive thinkers achieved the clearest expression of the 
problems of the age. The plainest defence of the historic 
rights and unique status of the old empire and its imperial 
Church within the framework of world history appeared not 
in the great work of the imperial Bishop Otto of Freising, 
but in the anti-Catharist sermons sent by the Rhineland cleric 

* An Augustinian idea, which reappears in Otto of Freising, 


of the migration of kingdoms and cultures from East to West in 
the path of the sun. 
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Ekbert of Schénau to his boyhood friend and schoolfellow, 
Rainald of Dassel. 

In Catharism, Ekbert, Canon of Bonn, had seen the mani- 
festation of a kind of spiritualism which rejected the whole 
secular, religious and historical order of the old empire and 
the old Church. Worse, it aimed at exposing them as deceits 
of the devil. For these heretics, with their strict dualism, 
any understanding of the union of God and the world 
in the Sacraments, in the Church, in the imperial episcopal 
hierarchy or in the sacrum imperium, was wholly im- 
possible. They were spiritualists for whom history—the history 
of salvation—was always crypto-history, the secret history 
of the lives and work of a few illuminati. They were 
champions and martyrs of pure doctrine who bore “the light 
of faith”® through the darkness of a world history which 
had fallen prey to the evil one. As a challenge to the Cathars, 
Ekbert developed the historical outlook of the German im- 
perial clergy. His object, as he repeatedly affirmed, was to 
establish the uninterrupted continuity and legitimacy of the 
imperial Church within the framework of the universal 
Church, He placed enormous value upon the conversion of 
Germany by direct disciples of St Peter and St Paul, and the 
dominant role of Charlemagne, patron of the imperial house 
of Otto and the Hohenstaufen and canonized, as a matter of 
high politics, by order of Frederick 1. For Ekbert, Charle- 
magne had been the steward of the Church, its patron, and 
also its great teacher, the truest missionary of the Christian 
faith. The one fides, imposed by Charlemagne with sword and 
Gospel, was, Ekbert insisted, the fides of St Peter and of all 
Roman emperors and kings down to the Roman Emperor 
Frederick and the French King Louis. In relation to this re- 
ligious and political conception of fealty, the Cathars were 
not only guilty of heresy but also of treason. 


* Men of the age of enlightenment would say, the light of pure 
reason; humanists, the light of true classical learning and culture. 

} Voltaire, for equally political reasons, condemned Charlemagne 
as part of his campaign for the desacralization of the Bourbon roi 
thaumaturge. 
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In reality, the Cathars’ main attack had not been against 
the empire but against the Church. They sought to produce 
historical evidence that the Catholic bishops and popes had 
long ago lost the apostolic succession through the corruption 
of their morals and their abandonment of the pure doctrine of 
the Gospel. The Catholic Church was no longer the bearer 
of salvation—the true meaning of history—but an adulterous 
association of simoniac bishops, superstitious doctrines and 
worldly and criminal lords. The bishop’s consecrations were 
invalid, the cathedrals and churches unhallowed, the whole 
life of the Church an empty outward semblance, devoid of 
any interior, historically authentic power of grace or justifica- 
tion, They denied Europe’s understanding of itself and re- 
duced the significance of its history to the account of a 
continual process of decay. The Cathars were the precursors 
of the Italian humanist critics of the middle ages (the con- 
cept of the tempus medium came from the spiritualist Ter- 
tullian) and the whole decline-and-fall ideology of the 
Protestant sectarians—Weigel, Franck, Gottfried Arnold, and 
later Lessing, Gibbon and so on down to Harnack. They were 
all descendants of these spiritualists, against whom Ekbert 
of Schénau, a cleric of the Hohenstaufen Empire, endeay- 
oured to array proof of the continuity of grace in empire and 
Church. 

The Cathars, described by Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
again by Ekbert, as scum of the earth, genus vile et rusticum, 
hiding from the light in the cellars of Cologne, were not the 
only ones who pronounced this condemnation upon European 
history. The heretical spiritualists had great and legitimate 
forbears. The reformers who had preceded and surrounded 
Gregory vi and Humbert of Silva Candida, had already 
stripped the empire of its saving significance and rights. They 
had thus branded the history of the West with the character 
of decay and decline. In order to avoid any contact with the 
desacralized and accursed imperium of the Germans, the re- 
formers had created a new concept of Christendom, that of a 
single Christian Europe. This entity included all European 
regna subordinate to the pope and was supposed to include 
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the Christian East as well. Urban m gave expression to it, 
when he appealed to the Byzantine Emperor Alexius for 
support for his crusade: Id mihi et universae Christianae rei 
publicae jucundissimum fore. Such a sweeping claim merely 
provoked the inevitable counter-attack from the imperial the- 
ologians. Petrus Crassus in his defence of Henry rv, branded 
Gregory vu as ‘the enemy of all Christendom’, totius Chris- 
tianitatis hostis. Almost as a by-product of the struggle, a new 
idea of Europe was forged. One can see it in the words of the 
message to Henry v after the Concordat of Worms with 
which Calixtus 1 deplored the heavy damage done to the 
faithful of Europe by the long feud between Church and 
empire: Quantum diuturna ecclesiae imperiique discordia 
Europae fidelibus intulerit detrimentum’—Europe had be- 
come Christianitas, a synonym for the faith. Under such cir- 
cumstances the task of defending the historical position of the 
empire became almost impossible. 

Gerhoh of Reichersberg was another homo simplex, as the 
French scholastics disdainfully called the German theolo- 
gians. He too was uncertain about the sacred significance of 
the old empire and of world history, There is no space here 
to go into all the waverings and hesitations of his vision of 
the world and its history, as mirrored, for instance, in his 
Libri Tres de Investigatione Antichristi, his Tractatus de 
Schismaticis, his famous commentary on Psalm xxty or his 
Liber de Edificio Dei. By the time of Frederick 1, Gerhoh 
had arrived at a more optimistic conception of history than 
his earlier view that the Imperium and the empires of the 
world would succumb to a maelstrom of war and inner decay. 
Now he declared that the Imperium would exist until the 
end of time. His kings and emperors emerged from unhal- 
lowed darkness. They were no longer enemies of God and at 
odds with the course of history. These modifications followed 
the political evolution of their author. He was in turn a cham- 
pion of ecclesiastical reform and of the higher secular clergy 
and finally changed from a passionate adherent of the Gre- 
gorian party to a peaceable supporter of the policy of com- 
promise between the emperor and the pope. 
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His enormous significance in relation to the historical think- 
ing of the age, and his extraordinary effect on succeeding 
centuries, however, were less the result of his optimism than 
of his expression of a closed system of historical pessimism. 
In his De Quarta Vigilia Noctis, we can find the decadence 
theory in its classic pattern. According to the decadence the- 
ory, world history is one long process of decline. In the dark 
night of barbarism, unbelief and moral ruin (later on the 
starting point was to be pure civilization and classical culture) 
the light of faith (later of pure morality, culture and reason) 
is held aloft only by a few individual heroes. This was the 
orthodox version of the Cathar vision of history. There were, 
however, important differences between the Cathar’s account 
and the orthodox one. 

Gerhoh believed that the black night of barbarism was pe- 
riodically broken by the night-watches of his individual saints 
and heroes. In the first watch of the night, the age of Christ, 
the beginning of the new age, the Apostles watched and did 
battle and were victorious until ‘the empires of the world 
were subjected to the Imperium Christi’. The second watch 
was kept by the Church, battling against the great heretics 
of the early centuries. The third was an inner struggle against 
the corruptio morum.® This watch lasted from Gregory 1 to 
Gregory vu. The fourth watch began after Gregory vi and 
included the whole modern age up to the Day of Judgment. 
During this time, the worst threat to Christendom was that 
of internal disintegration. Ambition, avarice and lust for 
power had seduced the popes, and Christ was about to aban- 
don the ship of the Church, which seemed ready to sink in 
the tempest of the world, During this fourth vigil it was not 
so much the popes who kept watch as the beati pauperes 
spiritu, the poor and humble in the Holy Spirit. Gerhoh bit- 
terly reproached the popes with their desire for wealth and 
power and pointed to the example of the ‘poor man Christ’ 
and the ‘poor man Peter’. Gerhoh’s thinking provided an im- 
portant link between the historical ideas of the Gregorian 


* How clearly one can trace the line of development down to 
Harnack! 
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reformers and the left-wing heretical sects. This Bavarian 
provost’s vision of history was to have considerable influence 
in the growth of Franciscan spiritualism in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, Through them, the decadence theory 
of history passed into renaissance historiography and thus on 
to the present. 

The doctrine of decadence was also important for Hilde- 
gard of Bingen, but much more important for this extraor- 
dinary personality was the ancient German vision of the 
world with its union of God and nature, God and the world, 
the empire and the Church, the person and the liturgical 
community. Her life’s work is unintelligible without some 
grasp of that old pre-dualist world, Hildegard of Bingen was 
probably a member of the noble house of Bermersheim, 
whose nephews Archbishop Arnold 1 of Trier and Provost 
Wezelin of St Andrew’s at Cologne were leading members 
of the imperial clergy. Unfortunately, there is no critical edi- 
tion of her works, so that we are still not in a position to 
make an accurate judgment of their genesis or their influence 
in twelfth-century Germany. The corpus of her collected let- 
ters, as it stands, is an intricate mixture of fact and fiction, 
genuine material and typical twelfth-century monastic in- 
vention.* 

Certain features are clear enough for a preliminary study. 
For Hildegard, world history was the history both of the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. It was the account of the 
sanctification and purification of the individual elements of 
nature and of the large units of political and social life. To 
bring them back to their first perfection was Christ’s deed, 
and the deed of the Corpus Christi, the Ecclesia. The Ecclesia 
was Christendom, not the Church of the clergy or the laity. 
The process of purgation and purification included wind and 
weather, herb and animal as well as regnum and sacerdo- 
tium and all the degrees of secular and clerical society of her 
day. In the course of five ages of the world, the omnipotent 
God disciplines and educates mankind to a state of inner 
and outer maturity. Hildegard used great symbols drawn 
from the visual arts of the Gothic period to portray these 
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ages: the age of the fiery hound (crude power), of the tawny 
lion (the agonies of war), of the dun horse (frivolity and 
luxury), of the black swine (corruption and schism), and, 
last of all, the grey wolf (the age of Antichrist). Swarms of 
heretics, following closely upon each other, each deadlier 
than the last, were to sweep down upon the lands of Chris- 
tendom. Empire and imperial throne would collapse because 
of the desidia, the culpable weakness of the Emperor.* The 
princes and kings of the West would then assert their inde- 
pendence, and the fall of the papal Church would follow. 
Priests and people were to achieve religious independence, 
reducing the pope’s domination to Rome and its immediate 
environs . . . Every country would take over the ordering of 
its own religio and fides. After the downfall of the empire 
and papacy, Hildegard looked forward to a glorious last age 
of the cosmos before the Final Judgment, but it was her vision 
of general collapse which had real historical influence. 
Around 1220 Gebeno of Eberbach gathered these visions to- 
gether in his Pentachronon, and in this readily accessible form 
they became known throughout the middle ages and through 
all Europe as far as Iceland. The Magdeburg Centuriatori, 
the sixteenth-century spokesman of the Protestant ideology 
of history, were to appeal to Hildegard as a key witness for 
the Lutheran Reformation. 

Otto of Freising is the best-edited and most frequently 
consulted historical thinker of the twelfth century. He was a 
remarkable man, a member of the Salic and Hohenstaufen 
royal families, a bishop of the empire, and a Cistercian at the 
same time. His historical study was prompted by one vital 
question: the gravis questio de regni ac sacerdotii justitia 
dissensio, the search for the meaning, in terms of grace and 
justice, of the great conflict between emperor and Church. 
The decline of the empire corresponded to the rise of the 
Church, In an attempt to make sense of this fact, Otto de- 
veloped his vision of history from various basic concepts of 


* Desidia was a key propaganda word in Hohenstaufen imperial 
documents, and held a pre-eminent place in the Ludus de 
Antichristo. 
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Augustine’s, The regni mundi, the ancient kingdoms of the 
world were declining. Gradually, paulatim (this Augustinian 
idea is particularly important), interrupted by setbacks yet 
still continuing, the civitas Dei rose upwards like the sun. 
This progress is matched by a progress in the civitas terrena 
—a progressive worsening, in three stages: primus miser, se- 
cundus miserior, tertius miserrimus. 

The three-stage law in world history appeared again in 
Anselm of Hayelberg and Joachim, and continued to influence 
historical thinking down to Hegel and Comte and beyond. In 
Otto of Freising’s version, before Christ the civitas Christi 
existed on the first level under the rule of the Old Testament 
and in the pagan world which was closely connected with it. 
Like his master Abélard, Otto stressed the intimate connec- 
tion of pagan antiquity, e.g., Plato and Seneca, with pre- 
Christian Judaism. This was the imperfect status humilis of 
foreshadowing types and images. In the second stage the 
middle ages, which lasted from Christ to the present day, the 
status medius seu mediocris, flesh and spirit, the secular state 
and the divine state are all intermingled. The third stage, the 
age of the future is the eschatological consummation, tertius 
status perfectus. A trans-historical age will come after the 
end of the world. 

Although Otto was powerfully affected by the new French 
intellectualism and rationalism, he was less concerned with 
the cosmological speculations which fascinated Rupert of 
Deutz and Hildegard than with the formal Parisian disputa- 
tions. He was sympathetic to the new spirituality of the re- 
forming orders and interested in Parisian arguments, but he 
was at heart neither a scholastic nor a modem monk. 
Cistercian though he was, he kept deliberately clear of Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. He remained a German nobleman and a 
cleric of the empire. In his Gesta Friderici, he painted a 
glowing picture of the world brought into harmony, returned 
to the days of Charlemagne and the Ottos, the days before 
the Investiture dispute. Theological and eschatological his- 
torical speculations were, however, far less important than 
the renovatio imperii, the work of his nephew Frederick 1. 
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The theorist and historian surrendered to an overwhelming 
political reality. Otto of Freising’s position as a bishop in the 
empire was very plainly a limitation on the development of 
his speculative historical thought. 

The greatest of all the German historical thinkers of the 
twelfth century, Anselm of Havelberg, held almost the same 
position in the empire as Otto. Its effect was utterly differ- 
ent. Anselm faced and solved problems through his position 
which no static life (that of a Benedictine monk, for instance) 
could ever have raised for him, and his spiritual growth fol- 
lowed his outer activities. As an imperial ambassador and 
chargé d'affaires, he became familiar with the colourful 
variety of the world, and the violent contrasts which he saw 
everywhere moved him to consider the meaning of the differ- 
ences and contrasts within the Church, the question of the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance of the Church, and the possibility of 
development and genuine inner progress. As the Emperor 
Lothar’s ambassador to Byzantium in 1135, he disputed with 
Nicetas the most important difference between East and 
West: their differing forms of the confession of Faith, the 
filioque phrase. The debate revolved around the nature of 
the Holy Spirit, the Pneuma and his penetration of the world. 

The East’s pneumatic doctrine of the Spirit and the flour- 
ishing development of its monastic life, especially in the Ba- 
silian monasteries, excited Anselm enormously. He must often 
have felt challenged and attracted. Another problem which 
had begun to move the historical speculation of western theo- 
logians may well have been emphasized for Anselm by the 
multiplicity of Eastern religious life. In the West, the new 
Orders, the Cistercians and Premonstratensians, and the other 
foundations such as the Canons Regular, had sprung into vivid 
activity and were forcing consideration of the same question: 
how can God tolerate all this multiplicity, division and con- 
trast within one Church and one Christendom?> The violent 
conflicts and disputes between the old orders and the new, 
and among the new orders themselves, gave rise to an abun- 
dant literature of controversy in many ways strangely 
anticipatory of post-Reformation arguments, Anselm was a 
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Premonstratensian, an aristocratic Order, which had begun 
a staggering enterprise of renovation in the semi-pagan East. 
It engaged in missionary and pastoral work, mainly serving 
the low Churches, which provoked strong hostile pressure 
from the old-style orders, The necessity of justifying a new 
kind of activity and a new kind of monastic existence in the 
Church before the eyes of Byzantium and of the older world 
of Western Europe forced Anselm to develop his historical 
thought. 

His travels opened his eyes to the exciting variety and the 
prismatic contrasts of the world. There was Rome—he knew it 
well; there was Byzantium; there was the old Carolingian 
West; finally, there was his poor, barbarian Havelberg, his 
bishopric, to which he could return all too seldom. Barely 
wrested from paganism, it was a strange twilight zone be- 
tween East and West, between pagan and Christian. It is 
well known to us in Otto of Bamberg’s descriptions of mis- 
sionary journeys in his Vitae. The peculiar course of Anselm’s 
life made this much-travelled man the theologian of develop- 
ment, of progress, of the right of novelty in the Church, The 
very idea of a history of dogma was revolutionary. It was so 
revolutionary that it has never even approached respectabil- 
ity. The Church has always regarded heresy and innovation 
as more or less synonymous. In 1950, an encyclical of Pius 
xm warned theologians against the ‘spirit of novelty’. Few 
people have managed to scale the wall which Platonic, Aris- 
totelian, anti-historical thought has always represented. A 
second, equally solid barrier to historical or developmental 
conceptions of the faith has been the strongly-felt experience, 
characteristic of Augustine and late antiquity generally, of 
the Deus incommutabilis who planted the Church as a rock 
in the changing swirl of things. In this, the East confirmed 
the West. According to Nicetas, as Anselm reports him, the 
Gospels leave no room at all for development of the truths 
of faith. 

Anselm’s most important ideas on history are found in his 
‘three books of dialogues’.® History is a magnificent educative 
work on the part of God, who teaches mankind through the 
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truth, which is Christ, and the Holy Spirit, the auctor et doc- 
tor veritatis. With indescribable patience, paulatim quasi fur- 
tim, gradually and as though by stealth, God leads men 
through image, sign and sacrament from the idolatry of pa- 
ganism to the Law of the Old Testament and then to the 
Gospel. As each age is conquered in turn, God partly sup- 
presses its religious rites and customs and partly adapts them. 
Gradually, in accordance with man’s weakness, he reveals the 
full truth of the Faith. Men are afflicted with blindness. God 
could not, then, in earlier ages, burden them beyond meas- 
ure; paedagogice et medicinaliter he brings them up to the 
fullness of the age of Christ. The Greek patristic vision—Christ 
as teacher and healer—came to life again in Anselm and dis- 
persed the medieval vision of Christ as the war-lord and 
warrior King, leading his men into the battle of world history. 
Anselm slowly realized that religious rites and customs change 
and adapt themselves according to the progress of the age. 
Unity and stability in this process of change are provided 
in the Church, from Adam to the end of time. But Christ 
has entrusted much to his Church which has still to come 
to maturity. In due time, the Holy Spirit teaches it all that 
the Son still keeps hidden. 

In place of the one dominant historical concept of the mid- 
dle ages, that of restoratio, reformatio, Anselm set up that of 
instauratio, conscious pioneering. The Church of today, he 
argued, is capable of grasping more than in the days of the 
Apostles. Quae tune soli apostoli non potuerunt portare, ea 
nunc simul portat Ecclesia.* Its knowledge of the Faith, pres- 
ent only implicitly in the Gospels, unfolds under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. According to Anselm, the councils of the 
Church actually progressed in the Faith and perfected the 
dogma. Mankind is taught by the Holy Spirit through variety 
and difference, The new orders are examples of the unfolding 
of the truth. For the first time, Anselm argued that the proc- 
ess of change was something positive. The idea, indeed, was 
already to be found in Augustine, but now the dynamic 
power within it was really released. Through the Holy Ghost, 
all Christian peoples have a part in this progress. The new 
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is necessary to sustain and develop what was valuable in the 
old. In novae religiones, in new orders, the Church renews 
its youth like the eagle. No one, declares Anselm, should be 
amazed that the Church looks and is different in the three 
ages of the world: ante legem, sub lege, sub gratia. It is its 
glory that is adorned with variety diversarum religionum et 
actionum. 

Anselm must have been fully conscious of the revolution- 
ary potentialities of his historical thought, because he tried 
to limit its dangers. At one point, for example, he says that 
the development of dogma came to an end with the great 
councils of the Patristic age, but there are many other pas- 
sages in which he accepts the consequences of his view of 
history, and speaks of the enlightening and instructing activity 
of the Holy Spirit going on continuously until the end of time. 
The imperial bishop in him occasionally flinched, and his 
hesitation is only too easy to understand. Speculation concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit covers every element of religious thought 
and feeling which was to disturb the old European commu- 
nity in the course of the succeeding centuries. 

Since the time when Lessing discovered Joachim of Flora, 
no historical thinker before Vico and Hegel has been the 
object of so much attention as the Abbot of Corazzo. The long 
chain of research in Germany from Friederich and Denifle 
to Grundmann, Dempf, Benz and Huck, and in the Western 
world from Renan to Fournier, Tocco, Anitchkof, Buonaiuti, 
Foberti, Tondelli and Reeves is impressive proof of this.8 Yet 
we are still only at the beginning of an interpretation of 
Joachim. Not lack of materials for research but the wide 
radius of his influence has swallowed up the man himself and 
his personal work. There is the pseudo-Joachim of the com- 
mentaries on Isaiah and Jeremiah and of the innumerable 
prophecies circulating among the common people, the shield 
and progenitor of the great spiritualist movements of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and later of the reforming 
and humanist spiritualism of fifteenth- to nineteenth-century 
Europe. The words of wisdom attributed to him concerning 
the end of the old order in Europe in apocalyptic collapse, 
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and the approach of the new age of the Holy Spirit have 
thrilled men’s minds and influenced the religious feeling and 
thought of Europe more than any earlier historical thinker, 
except Augustine. 

Augustine was the inspiration of the real Joachim. Joa- 
chim’s doctrine of the three ages of the world, his ideology of 
decline and progress (gradatim), his interpretation of the 
Sacraments and his concept of the Church are unambiguously 
Augustinian, in particular the revolutionary Augustine of ex- 
treme spiritualism and exaggerated eschatology. The Spirit 
overwhelms and demolishes the signs and structures of the 
old world. The husks of the political kingdoms of this world, 
of the clerical Church of the sacramental dispensation, fall 
away. The first empire of the old covenant signed with fear 
—the world of the Old Testament before the time of Christ 
the King, the rex regum of the romanesque age and the 
Hohenstaufen emperors have been conquered. The second 
stage of the world, the clerical Church, under the sign of the 
rule of a regulated fides, the obligation of Faith, is withering 
away. The Third Empire of caritas, the new Church of the 
Spirit, is rising. In effect Joachim turned eschatology into a 
historical category, one which is already beginning. The final 
state of illumination, expected and announced by Rupert of 
Deutz, Hildegard, Otto of Freising and Anselm of Hayelberg, 
is immediately at hand. It stands at the doors; it is historically 
visible already. 

Most of Joachim’s ideas can be found in the tradition of 
German symbolism and there may well have been personal 
ties between Joachim’s Southern Italian Greek world and the 
German world. Rupert of Deutz spent years at Monte Cas- 
sino, and Anselm of Havelberg died as Archbishop of 
Rayenna.® Joachim’s use of this tradition was what made him 
so remarkable. He liberated the revolutionary chain of ideas 
immanent in these German historical thinkers, and let their 
innate power circulate widely. His work directly affected the 
last great struggles of the Holy Empire of the Hohenstaufen 
and the establishment of the papal Church as an imperium. 
It encouraged the beginning of the grand campaign waged by 
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the Italian Fraticelli and later by the massed spiritualist 
forces of Europe against the Curial successor to the ancient 
Romanum Imperium. The Gregorian spiritualists of the 
eleventh century had profaned the Carolingian-German, 
Ottonian-Salian Sacrum Imperium. They had exposed it as 
unhallowed and in conflict with the march of history. The 
Alexandrines of the twelfth century, like John of Salisbury 
and Boso, had imitated them; now the heir and successor of 
that empire, the papal Church, shared the fate of its prede- 
cessors. It was condemned by spiritual men. Rome, the cleri- 
cal Church, was that Babylon whose fall the world awaited 
and which was to be accomplished by the Holy Spirit. 

Joachim himself, certainly, did not go so far. His thoughts 
cannot be reduced to a consistent, logical system; he had the 
elasticity and flexibility of the older symbolism. He saw the 
transition from the second stage to the third as something 
growing in secret. The clerical Church, still laden with ele- 
ments of the old Covenant was being subverted by the new 
order. Slowly, silently, and steadily, the new would thrust its 
way through the old, until the time would come when it 
would openly throw off the shell. His much discussed and 
variously interpreted spiritualis intelligentsia always tries to 
discern some redeeming element in every phenomenon of 
the old order. No empire, no emperor, no sacrificial offering, 
however fleshly, was altogether evil or devoid of redemptive 
meaning in his eyes. Every great thing in the past pointed 
forward and helped to prepare the advent of the new age 
of the Spirit, the age of love and freedom. The personal gen- 
tleness and the peaceful tolerant spirit of this Abbot of the 
new Cistercian age are beyond question. His dearest ecclesi- 
astical aim was the reconciliation of East and West, (not the 
reunion of the Eastern Church with the Western); his dearest 
political aim, the protection of his beloved populus latinus, 
the people of his Italy, from invasion by the lords of other 
lands and oppression by their feudal overlords. 

His historical thought, taken by itself, has been a great 
reservoir for all revolutionary spiritualists. Its central aim was 
to demolish the static concepts of the old, established order 
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of things. He made constant and repeated attempts to grasp 
the dynamic concepts of progress, change and newness, and 
to justify them as part of the history of redemption. What 
we have said about Anselm is even more true of Joachim. 
He was not concerned with the traditional idea of reformatio 
nor with maintaining the old world. He wanted to overcome 
it, John was good, John was great—but he was redeemed by 
‘Elias’. The Spirit’s baptism of fire will do away with the 
baptism of water. The sacrifices of the first stage and the 
Sacraments of the second will disappear. Joachim demanded 
that the papal Church recognize his spiritualis ordo, and 
thereby fulfil and perfect itself in the third stage. There must 
be a transire, a crossing-over. Joachim employed the mystical 
experience of inner conversion and turned it into a historical 
category to explain the passage from one age of the world to 
the next: oportet mutari vitam, quia mutari necesse est 
statum mundi. 

Peter still reigned, but beside him stood John, who was 
to survive him. Within the papal Church the spiritual Church 
of the future was secretly at work. The twelfth century was 
over, and with it an entire age. It was the end of the middle 
ages, the half-way kingdom of God and the world, flesh and 
spirit, lying between the first and the second earthly para- 
dise, Tertullian’s tempus medium, the German symbolists’ 
status mediocris. It was the knell of that intermingled world 
whose sign was king and emperor anointed with an Old Testa- 
ment unction, and whose popes were their rivals and suc- 
cessors. Twelfth century historical thinking began while the 
old world of the sacrum imperium was falling to pieces. The 
Church was beginning to regard itself as the only imperium 
Romanum, and the kings of the West, the reguli whom the 
empire declared devoid of the power of grace, were begin- 
ning to set up their regna as autonomous realms of grace. 
Twelfth-century historiography began as a last attempt to 
justify the old world, and ended in spiritualist criticism and 
the dissolution of all the forces of that world. The Imperium 
and Ecclesia were both denied saving power. They could no 
longer defend pax et securitas, fides, timor et amor, nor sus- 
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tain the cosmic order and the peace of human society. Their 
real power over men had been abolished. It was relatively 
unimportant whether they could maintain their external 
structure and position. As the new Emperor of the Spirit,* 
Joachim addressed himself to ‘all believers in Christ’.11 

Terror of the barbarians, to which the clergy of the old 
Church succumbed, was to usher in the age of the Holy 
Spirit. Joachim wanted to prepare for it with a monastic 
state!” consisting of lay and clerical communities, reminiscent 
of Mount Athos, of Campanella’s City of the Sun and of New- 
man’s New University (the fraternity of scholars at the Dub- 
lin Oratory of St Paul). The spiritual interpretation of history 
gave birth to a political Utopia. ‘God, who once gave the 
spirit of prophecy to the prophets, gave me the spirit of 
understanding (spiritum intelligentiae), so that I am able, 
in the Spirit of God, to understand most clearly all the secrets 
of Holy Scripture, even as the holy prophets understood them 
when formerly they gave forth these writings in the Spirit 
of God.’ At the dawn of the age of the Holy Spirit, the 
new spiritual man, the successor of the ordained man, was 
to begin his reign. The man of the spirit, the spiritualist re- 
former, humanist scholar, and finally the enlightened gentle- 
men of the eighteenth-century republic, were the later stages 
in the evolution of the ecclesia spiritualis. The status of the 
Deus immutabilis was replaced by the processus of the Spiri- 
tus Sanctus. Europe was on the move. 

* cf, the old imperial patents, Gottfried of Strasbourg’s mani- 


festo to ‘the new lovers’, and Dante’s song of the coronation of the 
new man with the (imperial) crown and the papal mitre. 


6 
THE WORLD OF THE THREE RINGS 


The Mediterranean Foundations of 
Western Europe 


“Tue perfect human being would be of East Persian stock; in 
faith, Arabian; by education, Iraqi (Babylonian); a Hebrew 
in subtlety, a Christian in conduct; pious as a Syrian monk; in 
knowledge of the sciences, a Greek; in interpretation of mys- 
teries, an Indian; lastly, and above all, a Safi in his spiritual 
life.” 

On the threshold of our ‘high Middle ages’, this was the 
ideal of the enlightened Islamic intelligentsia, heirs of the 
Hellenist oikoumene with its syncretist, tolerant and cultured 
cosmos. As opposed to the super-orthodoxy of theology and 
the pedantry of professional scholarship, the adab’s idea of an 
educated man included culture, good conduct, wit, bon sens, 
discretion; the cultivated man of the world was at home 
everywhere from Spain to Bagdad. In the role of katib 
(scribe, clerc, secretary, educated man) he served as doctor, 
poet, astrologer, statesman and historian in all the courts of 
the princes of that Islamic world which he savoured in his 
wanderings and travels. 

The ideas of Hellenist late antiquity, its religious specula- 
tions and its philosophical theses, were very much alive in 
this Islamic cosmos. During the twelfth century they flowed 
into western Europe in broad, discernible streams through 
Spain and southern France, through Venice-Byzantium, and 
through southern Italy and Sicily. To the western European 
knight, the Arabian nobleman was the image of the good 
pagan, supreme in culture and courtly breeding. To the Paris 
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theologian, the Islamic philosopher was the man who pos- 
sessed the pure text of Aristotle. But not everyone greeted 
the Moslem influence with joy. Among the radical noncon- 
formists, the reaction was very different indeed. In those 
circles men spoke sneeringly of the ‘three imposters’ (Moses, 
Christ and Mohammed) and this attitude became character- 
istic of the nonconformists from the thirteenth century to 
Lessing's parable of the Three Rings.? The ‘three imposters’ 
was a distortion of a common saying of Mohammed's popular 
among the Moslem intellectuals, that the Old Testament, the 
Gospel and the Koran were the three aspects of one word of 
God. The bitterness which underlay the idea of the ‘three 
imposters’ suggests the intense confusion of the West in the 
face of the challenge of Islam. 

Moslem civilization was superior to that of post-Gregorian 
Europe in every way, and Europe knew it. It reacted vio- 
lently. The condemnation of the Mozarabic liturgy in Spain, 
for suspected collaborationism in 1071 and 1090 was the first 
stage.8 The Crusades, the Albigensian war, the Inquisition, 
the Mendicant orders and scholasticism were further develop- 
ments in this campaign. The Emperor, Henry 1v, had to be 
defeated for the sake of greater Europe. His semi-barbarian 
half-way Empire, with its Carolingian heritage and its half- 
colonized Eastern territories, was intellectually, religiously 
and politically inadequate to meet such a challenge. 

Islam was a Christian sect of the world of late Hellenism.* 
It had been enriched in the course of its rise and expansion 
by a complex mixture of Arabic folk-culture and Persian and 
Far Eastern elements. Its precursors were the Jewish- 
Christian sects and those Syrian Christian thinkers who had 
struggled to preserve the reality of the Trinity in an atmos- 
phere of Eastern monotheism.® It is typical of that world that 
Alfarabi and Avicenna studied medicine under Syrian Chris- 
tian physicians. 

Mohammed’s desire was to save his people from hell, 
through ‘perfect devotion to God’ (Islam). The one God, 
Allah, had absorbed into himself the star-gods of the Arabs 
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and Semites and established himself as the Lord of destiny 
(dahr) and the Creator of heaven and earth. Between the 
creation of the world and its judgment, he schools his be- 
lievers in preparation for his heavenly kingdom. Mans life is 
a process of testing by God, but he can be helped by the 
prophet and the saints. Satan waits on the side to tempt man. 
The one God casts down the gods of Persia and Greece in 
holy war (jihad).® The sword is the key to heaven and hell.* 
The earth is divided into the world of true faith, culture and 
humanity (ddr-al-Islém) and the hostile, uncultured, unculti- 
vated world of infidels (ddr-al-harb). (The equivalent Chris- 
tian concepts were the Byzantine eremos, desert, and the 
Carolingian liturgical gentes.) Between these two worlds 
there can be no peace. 

Within 100 years (632-732) Islam had conquered the 
world from Spain to Persia. By the beginning of the eighth 
century the form of its ritual was fixed, and by the end of 
that century its dogma. After that anything new was either 
bid’ah an evil innovation, heresy or kufr (infidelity). “The 
greater part of my community will never cling to error.’ Mo- 
hammed’s definition of the catholicity of his doctrine, remark- 
ably similar to that of Vincent of Lérins, gave the Muslim a 
deep inner certainty, and established Islam as a closed world 
of revelation, law, culture and society. The closed world of 
Islam collapsed for ever in 1918. It lasted precisely as long 
as its great rivals, the post-Carolingian sacred empire, repre- 
sented by old Austria, and the post-Byzantine sacred empire, 
represented by Russia. The historic significance of this fact 
cannot be overemphasized. Ever since the days of Constantine 
and his Arian descendants, the Balkan peninsula had been the 
field on which the three empires did battle. It was very ap- 
propriate that their final agony should have begun on that 
same ground, in a place like Sarajevo. In this last of old Eur- 
ope’s holy wars they all went down together—the tsar and 
the emperor (each with his double-headed eagle) and the 


* cf. the eleventh-century French Song of Roland, and Spanish 
catolicismo de cimitarra, scimitar-Catholicism. 
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sultan-caliph with his mosque of Hagia Sophia in Constan- 
tinople.* 

The Islamic cosmos was static. Mastery of its laws meant 
exact knowledge of Heaven (conceived either as a sphere or 
as a pyramid) and Hell: eight beatitudes, eight names of 
paradise, eight forms of praise of its spherical construction.+ 
The cosmos was clear, precisely defined and intelligible. The 
Islamic Faith reflected its orderliness. Each individual was 
allotted his place in the beyond by an absolute predestination. 
Man was able to act without regard to metaphysical conse- 
quences.’ Although he was supposed to follow the good, it 
made very little difference if he did so. His entire life, from 
the cradle to the grave, was secretly contained in the Koran 
and the Sunna (religious custom). Everything of real impor- 
tance had already been said by Mohammed. Piety meant 
trusting wholly in God and reciting the prescribed prayers, in 
silence, humility and poverty. Riches were dangerous; the 
world was transitory; it was wise to renounce it.8 

There was no practical difference between Church and 
state. The Lord of Heaven and Hell was lord of both. There 
was the state treasury of Allah and the army of Allah.® Every 
law came from him, and jurisprudence was knowledge of the 
practical laws of religion. Secular and spiritual power were 
identical. Before God all men, as believers, were equal, al- 
though there would always be a strict hierarchy of rank in 
the social order.1° As in Byzantine feudalism, vassals were 
bound to the sovereign alone.1! Questions of etiquette and 


® This is also the context for the little-regarded prologue which 
was played out in Africa: the last of the Pharaohs, the imperial 
god Gaki Sherotsho of Kaffa (whom his people could never see) 
was defeated by the ‘Napoleon of Ethiopia’, the Emperor Menelik 
mt of Abyssinia, and kept a prisoner for twenty-two years, riveted 
to his slaves with a ives chain. There exists one photograph of 
this last of Africa’s god-kings, taken by the Imperial Austrian 
enyoy Friedrich Julius Beiber, who penetrated to his presence in 
1888. It has transmitted to the twentieth century the majestic fea- 
tures of a captive emperor-god. 

+ cf. the octagon in Byzantium and Aix; and, for the precise 
delineation of hell, Dante, who owed much to Islam. 
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ceremony were very important and quarrels over precedence 
and rank, like those in Byzantium and Spain, were common. 
Since the earthly order had been ordained by God, ques- 
tions of ceremony or etiquette could never be disregarded. 
Hence there was no such thing as social or political progress. 
Over the centuries, the divine empire of Islam slowly turned 
to stone. The same applied to theology and poetry; innovation 
was the ultimate sin.12 The holy language, Arabic, the lan- 
guage of paradise and the chosen people (al-Farabi, d. 950), 
was made the object of a cult. That most beautiful, most 
perfect, most human and most god-like of languages has been 
chosen to be the bearer of God’s last message to man.* The 
lords of Islamic feudal society found this humanist culture 
of the word congenial, while the people clung desperately to 
the concept of the mujaddid who comes in every century to 
bring old decayed sciences and arts to a new life.13 The 
new life which he brought could only be a rebirth of the 
past, a renaissance of holy antiquity. On the periphery of 
society, the ascetic holy man, the wise fool, was allowed by 
custom to criticize society. Using a traditional vocabulary, the 
holy man would berate the caliph,!* and the caliph, although 
he was a god-king,!® would listen and weep. The king then 
repented, did penance and dismissed a few corrupt officials 
(as in the Spanish world). Nothing changed. 

“My community will split into seventy-three firaq (here- 
sies), of which only one will be saved.’ This apocryphal say- 
ing of Mohammed expressed the great anxiety of the closed 
world of Islam. Moslem society hardened into petrified rigid- 
ity because of a deep-rooted fear of disintegration. It was 
frightened of political-religious parties, sects and pre-Islamic 
paganism. The Greek Hellenist spirit, its sciences and ration- 
alism threatened to absorb it. Mystical tendencies!® might 
devour it from within. As early as the second half of the 
eighth century a wave of unorthodox feeling swept through 
the Islamic intelligentsia. Manichean and Zoroastrian in- 


* After the fall of Byzantium in 1453, this Eastern cult of lan- 
guage was brought to the West by the Greek emigrants. 
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fluences were at work shattering the ‘true faith’.+ By the 
end of the seventh century the language of love poetry had 
won mastery over the sacred language.!7 A high courtly cul- 
ture played carelessly among holy things. Poets praised their 
Jadies as paradise on earth. Frivolity and a deep (sin- 
conscious) religious sense were often combined in the same 
men (e,g., Waddah-al-Yaman, circa 700). It was not until the 
late ninth century that the Koran finally defeated the rich 
poetry of humanism.1® The renowned Abi] Ala’al Mas arri 
(d. 1058) seems to have been the last poet of any standing 
who dared occasionally to vie with the Koran. 

The struggle with secular humanist culture, with the 
courtly poetry of Arabia, Spain and Persia, involved a small 
advance section of Islamic orthodoxy. The mentality and ways 
of thinking of the masses were like a flood pushing against 
the wall of orthodoxy. They yearned for redemption and as- 
surance. They turned the Koran into a book of divine magic 
and Mohammed into a wonder-worker, which originally he 
was not. They created a cult of saints through ‘folk canoniza- 
tion’ and exalted both the living and the dead.1® Orthodox 
theology was not equal to the demands of the masses, be- 
cause unlike medieval Catholicism, otherwise so similar to it, 
Islam possessed no hierarchical system of government, and 
because its potentialities for growth were limited by a strict 
traditionalism (salafiyyah) and a speculative, rational theol- 
ogy (kalam), Although after 1100 ‘a philosophy proper to 
Islam really began’,2° it was never more than a struggle be- 
tween conservative and liberal tendencies among the mu’- 
tazilah, who were by definition removed from affairs of the 
world. The great decisions which influenced world history 
and the inner history of western Europe had already been 
made in the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. The struggles 
between Islamic orthodoxy and sectarian philosophies pre- 
sented western Europe with a unique spectacle which at that 
stage of its growth it was unable to understand. Many years 


} Faint ripples from this wave were brought by Felix of Urgel, 
Agobard of Lyons and Claudius of Turin, to the Carolingian em- 
pire. 
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were to pass before Europe was fit to intervene. During the 
eighth and ninth centuries, Islam went through a period of 
conflict very much like the struggles of the early Christian 
Church. Neoplatonism, gnostic wisdom and Aristotelian ra- 
tionalism threatened Islamic orthodoxy as it had early Chris- 
tianity. In the very midst of Europe’s emergence, the West 
suddenly faced again all those terrifying difficulties, conflicts 
and potentialities of the Christendom of late antiquity, which 
had mercifully been forgotten. The dead had risen from the 
dust to bedevil Islam’s intellectual heirs in western European 
Christendom from the eleventh to fifteenth centuries.?* 

The parallel growth and interior kinship between Chris- 
tianity and Islam are particularly evident in two ways: in 
Islam, as in Christendom, the process of discovering its own 
orthodoxy involved the rejection as heresy of much which 
had originally been legitimate opinion within the Faith. ‘Inno- 
vation’ is often older than the ‘old’ which triumphs over 
it!?2 Islam was, secondly, no more successful than Christen- 
dom in harbouring the whole treasure of its Faith within one 
state Church, It soon split into three main confessions, Sun- 
nites, Shiites, Kharajites and numerous nonconformist sects. 
Under cover of the one Faith, the one God, the one realm 
of law, cult and culture, the Islamic élite disintegrated. It 
dissolved into a swarm of independent seekers after God, 
doubters and sceptics. Radical Neoplatonism was formulated 
for the first time. A radical Aristotelianism, which became 
very important for the West, was developed. Al-Kindi (d. 
873), al-Farébi (d. g50), Avicenna (d. 1037), Avempace 
(d. 1138) and Averroes (Ibn Ruschd, d. 1198) embarked 
on a critical examination aimed at discovering the real Aris- 
totle. The Faith and revelation of Islam began to turn into 
secular wisdom and rationalist philosophy. Knowledge of sal- 
vation was threatened with extinction by cultural and scien- 
tific knowledge. Many of the thinkers of the eighth to 
eleventh centuries were branded and persecuted as heretics 
and atheists. Their lives were often long emigrations, from 
Spain to North Africa and Egypt, to Syria, to Bagdad and 
Persia. Often enough they died in banishment, or were poi- 
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soned, assassinated or officially executed. Their works were 
burned, banned and suppressed often as late as the nine- 
teenth century. 

For over three hundred years there was a real possibility 
that Islam would crumble and return to the elements from 
which it came. The anxiety of Mohammedan orthodoxy is as 
comprehensible as the fear of Christian orthodoxy in the early 
Church. Ironically the aims of many of the persecuted phi- 
losophers were for the most part deeply orthodox and 
catholic. Like the diasozein ta phainomata (Clement of Alex- 
andria), they were looking for the reconciliation of revela- 
tion and philosophy, of faith and rational knowledge. Even 
Averroes’ often-condemned ‘double truth’ was no more than a 
legitimate effort to discover deeper levels of meaning behind 
the literal sense of the Koran. Islam’s great philosophy, the 
exegesis of Aristotle and of the Koran, had a great deal in 
common with emergent scholasticism in western Europe. Both 
aimed at the great reconciliation of faith and knowledge. 
Both wanted to expound revelation in a true interpretation.”* 
The profound orthodoxy of will in these philosophers led to 
their search for a ‘catholic concordance’, a harmonizing of 
opposites (apparent and real). The results of their research 
were often far from orthodox. The great thinkers of Islam 
were masters of Nicodemism; and in this too they set an ex- 
ample to western Europe. Knowledge and wisdom are too 
strong for the masses, who can only take milk. The wise man 
must disguise his higher knowledge in conformism, not only 
to save his own life but also to preserve the precious purity of 
the higher doctrine. Out of many elements a disciplina arcani 
arose, a wariness in the expression of philosophical and reli- 
gious thought, a kind of double-talk. Orthodoxy was not en- 
tirely fooled and often rallied to a violent counterattack 
on it.* 

* The accusation against Joachim of Flora was that he secretly 
promulgated his doctrine. In the thirteenth century, at Paris, secret 
and private lectures were forbidden. During the time of Bernard 


of Clairvaux, a principal accusation against heretics and noncon- 
formists was that they worked secretly and taught in concealment. 
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The dissolution of revelation in philosophy and the dissolu- 
tion of God in natural law led the orthodox theologians to ex- 
treme formulations. Some of them were prepared to deny 
causality and to assert that the world continues to exist only 
because of a constantly renewed, arbitrary intervention of 
God. Such a rejection of ‘worldly common sense’, as in the 
baroque period (in Pascal, Malebranche and Hume) is ulti- 
mately self-destructive. It inevitably provokes a swing to the 
opposite extreme of rationalism, because it insists on an in- 
tolerable relationship between faith and knowledge and as- 
serts that such a relationship is normal. Islamic orthodoxy 
managed to reconcile the conflicting claims only after a pain- 
ful struggle with Sufiism which lasted from the eighth to the 
eleventh century. What could not be accorded to totalitarian 
reason began to be allowed to totalitarian faith. The Sufis 
were mystical spiritualists who had been affected by Neo- 
platonism and gnosis. They acknowledged God alone as real- 
ity. Only through becoming divine, they argued, can man 
become real.25 By a threefold path of abnegation, by ceasing 
to exist as an individual (fand)* man rises to a ‘meeting with 
the Friend’, God. In the end, the love and knowledge of God 
are one; the purified soul is idea and reason and beauty.2¢ 
Islamic orthodoxy taught the exact opposite of this doctrine, 
It defended the absolute transcendence and unapproachable 
remoteness of the Allah of the Koran and denied the possi- 
bility of such a mystical union of God and man, which was all 
too reminiscent of Neoplatonism and Eastern Christian mysti- 
cism. Although certain groups on the extreme left wing of 
this spiritual movement denied both cult and law, an histori- 
cally significant convergence of orthodoxy and Sufiism took 
place. Upon this surprising entente the profoundly personal 
elements in Islam are based to this day. During the tenth 
century Sufiism was the strongest inner force within the life 
of the people, despite the violent opposition of official theo- 
logians and legists of all schools, to whom this ‘religion of 
the heart’ represented an undermining of the sacred political 


* cf, Eckhart and the German mystics. 
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order of government in the Islamic world. In 1045 the Sufi 
leader al-Kushairi wrote his famous Riséla, intended to bridge 
the gulf between official theology and the mystically-inspired 
piety of Sufiism. By the end of the eleventh century official 
theology had been forced to give grudging recognition to this 
emotional movement, but the compromise was precarious, 

A good example of the fragility of the alliance between 
Sufiism and orthodoxy can be seen in the life and work of the 
movement's greatest thinker al-Ghazali (Algazel), the Pascal 
of Islam. As an intellectual and a member of Islam’s Hellenist 
intelligentsia, he was always enticed by its freethinking wis- 
dom. As a man, he struggled to gain faith by making the re- 
ligion of law into a religion of the heart, but religion based 
on the experience of the soul’s inner light frightened him with 
its prospect of secular immanence. Caught in this dilemma, he 
eventually denied causality. A denial of this sort is always 
an avowal of a profound inner conflict, of a soul trapped in an 
historical situation with no way out. Al-Ghazali became a liv- 
ing contradiction, believer and pessimistic sceptic at the 
same time, and ended in a state of exhausted resignation so 
characteristic of many intellectuals in the Islamic theocracies 
of the twelfth to the nineteenth centuries.27 They were edu- 
cated men; they lived in big cities, where the contrasts of 
daily life were only too apparent. They knew that they were 
badly ruled and that the history of their theocratic church- 
states was one long process of corruption from beginning to 
end. The history of the Islamic law, for instance, in theory 
and practice, was the history of the uninterrupted collapse 
of theocratic principles, unable to triumph over reality. As 
the contrast between theory and reality became greater and 
greater, cynicism and scepticism grew apace. Al-Ghazéli ex- 
pressed the general disillusionment of these spiritually cre- 
ative men. He accepted the framework of power as it actually 
existed, although it was out of harmony with God and the 
law, simply in order to avoid even greater chaos.?8 During 
the ensuing centuries, political thinking was stamped by an 
even more extreme type of despair and resignation. The Kadi 
Ibn Jamda of Damascus (d. 1333) declared that ‘the ruler 
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has a right to reign until another stronger than he drives him 
from power and reigns in his stead’. The similarity between 
the outspoken cynicism of this idea and the political theories 
of Byzantium or the European Baroque (Machiavelli, Bodin 
and Hobbes) is striking.?° 

Arabic Islam which stood at the doors of Europe in Spain, 
North Africa and Sicily, was in fact already baroque by the 
twelfth century. It was intricate and over-ripe. For 300 years 
its inner existence had been in a precarious balance. Hellenist 
thought, Persian dualism, religious and political parties, spir- 
itualist sects and Aristotelian philosophies had pulled at it. 
Quite unexpectedly the military expeditions of the Western 
European and Spanish nobility, who conquered Spain be- 
tween 1000 and 1492, began to threaten it from the outside. 
Yet even the successive wars could not halt the Islamic mind 
in its assiduous quest for its own spiritual treasures. 

Throughout these centuries, the vital link between East 
and West was provided by the Mediterranean Jews. Jewish 
sects had been present in Islam at its cradle, and followed it 
on its career of conquest. As doctors, interpreters, astrol- 
ogers, traders, they combined Hellenist, Jewish and Islamic 
thought.2° From the end of the eleventh century onwards 
they brought this amalgam to Europe, while at the same 
time their own religious and philosophical thought had been 
stirred by Cabalism, Neoplatonism and Aristotle. Aquinas, 
Siger and Eckhart were inheritors of this complex legacy.$1 
Jews were great travellers. Ibn Ezra (Abraham Judaeus) was 
born in Toledo about 1090. We know that he was in Rome in 
1140, in Salerno in 1141, in Verona in 1145, in Lucca in 
1148, in Béziers in 1156, in London in 1158, in Narbonne in 
1160, and died, probably in Calahorra, in 1167. A Spanish 
Jew, a translator from Arabic into Hebrew, he was one of the 
greatest biblical commentators of the middle ages, a fore- 
runner of the modern Bible criticism (and much admired by 
Spinoza!). In the course of his travels among the Jews of 
western Europe, he disseminated a propaganda of enlighten- 
ment, the rationalistic, scientific approach which Islam and 
Judaism had created in Spain. His compatriot and co- 
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teligionist Pedro Alfonso (d. 1110) became physician to King 
Alfonso v1 of Castile, After being converted, he spent a period 
in England as court physician to Henry 1. His thirty-three 
tales (disciplina clericalis) were translated into several ver- 
nacular tongues and became a bridge between the folklores 
of East and West (and a source for Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
etc.).8? He also wrote a tract against the Jews, and helped 
to foster the anti-Jewish trend, the literature of which was to 
alter the destiny of Spain. In 1096, 1099 and 1146, in con- 
nection with the Crusades, the first of western Europe’s po- 
groms took place in the Rhineland,®* and many of the jour- 
neys of the Jews were attempts to escape persecution. 
Maimonides died in 1204 in Old Cairo, having fled from 
Spain. Two Jewish travellers of the twelfth century, Benjamin 
of Tudela and Petahiah of Regensburg, described the jour- 
neys they made through the whole of Europe and the Near 
East to the other side of the Euphrates. 

Eleventh-century Jewish thought reached its peak in Spain, 
in the Neoplatonism of Ibn Gebirol (Avicebron, Avencebrol) 
and in Ibn Pakuda, whose Guide to the Duties of the Heart 
was his most famous work. It is singularly appropriate to use 
their Arabic names, (Arabic ibn, Jewish ben) because in a 
very real sense they were sons of Arabic thought and its re- 
ligious disintegration. Ibn Pakuda was the herald of an inner 
ethic transcending all external convention and morality. He 
was not only the most important ethical thinker of the middle 
ages, but also the forerunner of a new ethic in western Eu- 
rope, which asserted the independence of the individual 
against all the old powers and authorities. Church and society 
were merely externals. In a sense, Ibn Pakuda wrote the 
foreword to Abélard’s scito te impsum which was to appear 
a few decades later. Thus at the beginning of the great move- 
ment of Jewish thought in the high middle ages there was an 
exaltation of inwardness. Its significant contemporaries were 
the great poets Moses Ibn Ezra and Jehudah Halevy. Halevy 
(1085-1140) has been the most influential poet in Israel since 
biblical times. Many of his poems have found a place in the 
Jewish liturgy. By the twelfth century, hundreds of years of 
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contact had resulted in so thorough an integration of the 
Arabic and Hellenist heritage into Western Mediterranean 
Jewry that the latter in a sense summarized both Eastern and 
Western Islam. Their culture was a glorious achievement of 
richness and breadth.*4 

The religious and intellectual energies of Judaism were 
concentrated in three centres from which they radiated into 
western Europe: Salerno, southem France and Spain. Salerno 
was the intellectual centre for the whole of southern Italy. 
It is probable that its famous school of medicine goes back 
to Jewish origins.35 Salerno was also the home of the greatest 
of the Talmudists, Isaac ben Melchisedech. Southern France, 
whose spiritual soil was soaked in Hellenist, Spanish, Arian® 
and Manichaean influences, possessed Jewish colonies in the 
twelfth century which contained notable schools of transla- 
tors (the Tibbon family at Montpellier) and doctors.#¢ 
Working at the same period in Spain was Ibn Suhr (1091— 
4/1161-2) perhaps Islam’s greatest clinical practitioner, the 
son of six generations of doctors. He was an empiricist, in 
contrast to most Islamic physicians, and a friend of Averroes, 
Arabic-Islamic, Christian and Jewish Spain formed in effect a 
single unit with southern France. 

At the same period Abraham ben David of Posquiéres, his 
son Isaac the Blind and the latter’s pupil Asriel ben Mena- 
hem, founded Cabalism. The cabala whose roots go back to 
Babylonian, Hellenist and early Jewish times, is a Jewish 
gnosis. Out of the ineffable infinite Godhead, which is pure 
nothingness, the worlds emanate in manifold gradation; 
around God’s throne are grouped numbers and primal forms, 
the first revelation of nothingness (En-Soph, the limitless) is 
the primal man, Adam Kadmon, This Jewish gnosis in west- 
ern Europe was the godfather of all the natural philosophies 
from Chartres via Reuchlin and Mirandola to Paracelsus and 
the age of the Baroque. Alongside this intellectualist mysti- 
cism, and often bound to it by the closest personal links, exact 
thought and exact science, so characteristic of the middle age 


* Toulouse was visigothic from 419 to 507. 
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from Bacon to Goethe, developed. During the same period 
(late eleventh and twelfth centuries), the broad cultural area 
of Spain and Provence became the home of early Jewish criti- 
cal philology and biblical science, and in Toledo in 1168, 
Abraham ben David Halevi dared for the first time to unite 
revelation and Aristotle. 

Maimonides (d. 1204) completed the triumph of Aristotle 
in Jewish thought. After him, down to the nineteenth century 
(note the analogy with developments inside Christianity), 
Jewish philosophy revolved around the perpetual debate be- 
tween Aristotelians, Neoplatonists and mystics (cabalists). 
Like his great contemporary, Averroes, in Islam, with whom 
he often engaged in polemical disputes, Maimonides wrote in 
the holy language of the East, Arabic. Like Averroes again, 
he desired to reconcile faith and knowledge. Both of them 
were physicians. Maimonides and Averroes were the great 
champions of medicine and of the physicians against the hu- 
manists. This was the beginning of nearly 800 years of 
struggle between physicians and scientists who believed in a 
naturally-constituted determinism and humanists who de- 
fended the Creator God, freedom, and the indestructible im- 
age of God in man.*7 To understand Maimonides’ highly in- 
dividual rationalism, both his medical experience and its ex- 
pression in many-sided written works must be studied. His 
writings had a broad scientific range. He wrote a scientific 
consideration of the problem of sexuality, an explanation of 
prophetic visions as psychic experience, and an analysis of 
Jewish customs and Law in terms of comparative folklore, 
As the son of seven generations of practising physicians, he 
knew the worth of practical knowledge, knowledge which 
was independent of faith and of theology.** He was a serene 
intellectualist, the great ‘enlightener’, the bulwark of enlight- 
ened Jewry throughout the next half-millennium. He made 
himself intellectually independent and set Aristotle above the 
authority of the fathers, and very soon he was persecuted by 
Jewish orthodoxy and excommunicated. In southern France 
the Jews asked and received the help of Catholic Inquisitors 
against him. This treason of the orthodox Jews was an alliance 
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of the two old worlds against invasion. But it was not to this 
episode that Maimonides owed his vast influence on history 
and upon scholasticism, St Thomas, Eckhart, Cusa, Leone 
Ebreo, Spinoza and Kant, but to his open philosophy. His 
thinking was open to God and to faith, ready to render to 
faith the things of faith and to knowledge the things of knowl- 
edge. Maimonides, like Kant, wrote for men who had lost 
their faith by becoming involved in ‘false’ philosophy. He was 
convinced that faith could be regained through true knowl- 
edge of the mutual relationships between faith and reason. 
He argued that God cannot be defined (cf. Augustine: Si 
comprehendis, non est Deus), nor grasped in concepts. What 
one needs instead is a ‘negative theology’, carefully express- 
ing all that God is not. By this method Maimonides made 
room for the recognition of God’s creation of the world and 
for the establishment of free will, and at the same time room 
for the thought and knowledge of man at work in the world. 
Maimonides was well aware that his ‘open rationalism’ had 
sprung from deep, irrational sources and that it required con- 
siderable tension to maintain it. In this formulation, it be- 
came the basis of scholasticism. 

Ubique sunt Hebraei; ‘there are Jews everywhere’, wrote 
the chronicler in the early thirteenth century. As early as the 
twelfth century, powerful ‘Jewish propaganda’s® had called 
into being an abundance of Christian polemical writing 
(Rupert of Deutz, Abélard, Peter the Venerable, Peter of 
Blois, Wibert of Nogent, and many others), The Abbot of 
Westminster, Gilbert Crispin (d. 1117) spoke in courteous 
and light-hearted terms of a discussion he had with a learned 
Jew of Mainz who had come to England on business. In the 
course of the twelfth century, England, France and Spain 
provided a whole series of accounts of such discussions.4° 
Public discussions between Jews and Christian theologians 
were forbidden in Paris in 1208, in Trier in 1223, and by 
Gregory rx in 1231, but still they took place in Paris in 1240 
in the presence of Louis rx and in Barcelona in 1263 before 
James 1 of Aragon,—i.e., on both occasions under royal pro- 
tection. The turmoil and the absence of self-assurance afflict- 
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ing western Europe were apparent in the wide differences of 
tone to be found in these discussions, Some belaboured and 
abused the Jews with all the ritual paraphernalia of ancient 
anathemas as gens prava atque perversa; others (such as 
Crispin, Anselm of Canterbury, and Peter the Venerable) 
maintained a realistic and open tone. The twelfth century was 
the century of great public debates: between ‘new religions’ 
(meaning new Orders, such as Cistercians, Cluniacs and Pre- 
monstratensians), between theologians of East and West, and 
between Catholic theologians and heretics, In later periods 
the sword, the Inquisition and the university decided such 
matters. 

This twelfth-century Mediterranean world was kept open 
by the practice of travelling. Not only Jews and Crusaders 
travelled. Secular and clerical laws imposed expiatory pil- 
grimages as a form of punishment. Many towns kept lists of 
pilgrimages, graded according to difficulty.*! Multiple lines 
of communication, of whose abundance we had till recently 
no idea, ran between northern Italy, Byzantium, Rome and 
Sicily.*2 Post-Gregorian Italy in the aftermath of the struggle 
against the German empire established new economic, politi- 
cal and cultural connections with the Byzantine and Islamic 
East. This was the age of the rise of Venice, Pisa and Genoa. 
The ‘mysterious infiltration into the West’ of ‘numerous exam- 
ples of Greek handwriting’? is thus easily explained. In 1112 
the Archbishop of Milan, Petrus Chrysolanus, held a debate 
with Eustratus of Nicea. In 1136 Anselm of Havelberg, Moses 
of Bergamo, Burgundio of Pisa and Jacob of Venice took part 
in theological disputations in Constantinople before John m 
Comnenos.44 They were full-scale discussions between East 
and West. Disputations of this kind were part of the solid 
structure of Byzantine and Arabic courtly humanist culture. 
Pisa, then at the pinnacle of its political and military power, 
was in a position to supply the West with middlemen: diplo- 
mats, merchants, traders and translators. Among them were 
Burgundio of Pisa, the brothers Hugo Etherius and Leo the 
Tuscan, and Stephen of Antioch. We have already spoken of 
Salerno. In Naples, the city of Frederick m and young Thomas 
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Aquinas, the East was at the very doors. There were rich 
monastic libraries of Greek Basilian monks, and the Greek and 
Arab-Islamic populations were tolerated and protected in 
southern Italy by the Norman Kingdom.** The court of Wil- 
liam 1 and Roger m (protector of the Arab scientist al-Idrisi) 
at Palermo was the centre of the Sicilian group of translators 
consulted by Abélard of Bath, John of Salisbury, Peter and 
William of Blois. Henry Aristippos of Catania translated Pla- 
to’s Menon and Phaedo, for the ultimate benefit of Petrarch, 
Salutati and Nicholas of Cusa. 

The Popes (Innocent m, Eugene m, Alexander mm), cardi- 
nals, bishops and kings of this seething twelfth century were 
on the hunt for translators and translations.*® The hunger and 
thirst for knowledge and culture meant that the West after its 
great victories in the eleventh century, was beginning to feel 
strong enough to wrestle with the heritage of the East. It 
dared to receive it and go out to meet it. The centre of the 
‘World of the Three Rings’ was Toledo. This fateful Spanish 
city, under Moorish rule from 712 to 1085, had already pro- 
duced numerous influential men; among these were Bishop 
Elipand, who encouraged Felix of Urgel, and Archbishop 
Raimund 1 (1126-51), who made great efforts to mediate be- 
tween East and West and between old and new. Twelfth- 
century Toledo still spoke Arabic. There Jews and Moors and 
Spaniards, both Islamic and Christian, could be found living 
side by side,47 

With the help of his Archdeacon, Gundissalvi, a converted 
Jew, Raimund inaugurated a translation school which acted 
like a magnet on the élite of western Europe.‘8 From Eng- 
land came Abélard of Bath, western Europe’s ‘first natural 
scientist’, and Walter of Malvern, whose family originally 
came from the Burgundy-Lorraine area which had been 
mediating Arab astrology, astronomy and natural science as 
early as the tenth and eleventh centuries. Then came Rob- 
ert of Chester and Michael Scotus. From Spain, John of 
Seville and Hugo of Santalla; from the land of Jerome and the 
Bogomils came Hermann of Dalmatia; from Flanders Henry 
Bate and Rudolf of Bruges; from southern France Armen- 
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gaud, Jacob Anatoli, Moses ibn Tibbon, Jacob ben Mahir; 
from Italy, among others, Plato of Tivoli, Gerhard of Cre- 
mona, Aristippus of Catania, Salio of Padua and John of 
Brescia.* In the Sicilian schools there had been a preponder- 
ance of translations from the Greek. In Toledo the main effort 
was directed toward Arabic, the Arabic Aristotle, the Neo- 
platonists, Averroes and Avicenna, and occasionally the sci- 
entific and astrological-astronomical writings of the Islamic 
world. 

An enormous gulf separated this early scholastic intelligent- 
sia in Toledo, Pisa, Venice and Palermo from the German 
East. We need only compare these arguing, translating, 
Islamic-Jewish-Christian humanists, physicians and theolo- 
gians, with their delight in anything strange and alien, and 
Helmold’s Chronicle of the Slavs. It was a cold and ruthless 
story, which Helmold told, a tale of bloody massacres, depor- 
tations and forced conversions of Slavs beyond the Elbe. The 
destruction of this ‘other world’ was carried out in a crusade 
of colonization. Its object was the elimination of the Slavonic 
neighbour-peoples. Helmold died in 1177. In the same year, 
after twenty years of conflict with the Italian cities and the 
Citizen Pope Alexander m, the Emperor Frederick 1 made 
his peace with the West. The Pope, a wise Sienese jurist, was 
afraid that the split between western Europe and eastern 
Germany might become permanent. The two great growing 
processes in twelfth-century Europe were moving in diamet- 
rically opposite directions. The north and east German settle- 
ments were forever thrusting outwards. Ferociously they 
pushed into the barbarian eastern lands of the ‘unholy Slavs’, 
as though fleeing the interior world of the West. Meanwhile, 
the West’s intellectual and emotional movement was in dan- 
ger of drowning in the materialist and idealist sea of Greek 
and Arab civilization. 

At this stage a remarkable process of integration began, 


* It is interesting to note in Passing that virtually every region 
or area represented in the school at Toledo was later to become a 
centre of European heresy. This is another example of the persist- 
ence of heretical ideas in certain, definable geographic areas. 
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starting in the second half of the twelfth century. It was this 
process which brought about the comparatively close-knit 
unity in the world of the high middle ages. The dangerous 
‘open positions’ in Spain, southern France, Sicily and Naples 
were abandoned, or rather, repudiated. The Crusade in 
Spain, the Albigensian War, the Inquisition, and the collapse 
of the Norman-Hohenstaufen enlightened régimes and 
courtly culture, are all part of the same process. Western 
Europe, still overloaded with intellectual and cultural spoils, 
concentrated its forces in a gravitational centre represented 
roughly by the area covering Paris, Oxford, Brussels, Cologne 
and Basle. The first transformer, the first to take the strain 
between East and West, between the archaic folk-society and 
the new intellectual and spiritual high culture, was twelfth- 
century France.5? 

Two men stand out in this process of self-recognition, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux and Abélard. As a Burgundian, Bernard 
was poised between Germany and France. As master of the 
Second Crusade and founder of western Europe’s mystique of 
the heart, he bore the conflict between the old and the new, 
Christ the King of armies and the ‘sweet heart of Jesus’, within 
his own breast. He called himself the ‘chimera of the century’, 
and there was something mysterious in the way he con- 
demned Abélard, a man who stood for the same things in- 
tellectually which Bernard represented emotionally. Abélard 
was the father of scholasticism. He rationalized theology and 
transformed it from a sacramental meditation on the myster- 
ies of salvation into a rational system of ascertainable propo- 
sitions. As an ethical thinker, he replaced the social, class- 
morality of the old aristocratic community, bound up with 
ideas of blood and honour, by an ethic of the mind—scito te 
ipsum. As spiritual friend and director of Héloise’s nuns, he 
revealed to them the ‘new life’ of the intellectual, spiritual 
man. He subjected the whole of the old régime—bishops, no- 
bles, abbots, and their men—to the criterion of his own spiri- 
tual reason. By virtue of his position as a lecturer at Paris, 
this ‘Celtic genius’ had all Europe for his audience. At the 
same time and in the same area (Paris, London, Canterbury 
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and Chartres), John of Salisbury began his intellectual life as 
a student. During a long and active life he was secretary to 
Thomas Becket, an opponent of Barbarossa and Henry 1 of 
England, and a publicist in the service of Pope Alexander m. 
His letters were the first newspapers, linking Italy with 
France and England with Germany (Cologne). His Polycrati- 
cus, the new Europe’s first statement of political theory, was 
the product of his life as an émigré and member of a resist- 
ance, of his spiritual consciousness, and of his first-hand 
knowledge of the courts and political usages of western 
Europe. 

Chartres, lying on the route from Spain to Paris, was an 
immensely old, numinous place and a holy centre of archaic 
society. On the foundations of its Celtic and Roman temple, 
the Cathedral of Our Lady was built, with the strong en- 
chantments of its coloured glass and its spell-binding figures 
of prophets and saints.5! It became a centre of peace pilgrim- 
ages and the building movement, and its Neoplatonist school 
was a twelfth-century forerunner of the University of Paris. 
The school of Chartres was western Europe’s elementary 
school of speculation. All the cosmologies of the twelfth to 
eighteenth centuries, as well as magical-naturalist humanism 
and rationalistic theology were first worked out there. It is 
well to bear in mind the magical substratum in Chartres. It 
had deep ties with the Spanish and Arab world, but it was 
also strongly influenced by the fanciful and magical traditions 
of its Celtic surroundings.52 ‘Chartres’ stood for intellectibili- 
tas, a word invented there by Clarenbaldus. Intellectibilitas 
meant a perception of God, the cosmos, nature and man, 
which was to be attained by the understanding. ‘To engage 
in theology means to philosophize.’ The Breton brothers, Wil- 
liam and Thierry of Chartres, were the founders of this Neo- 
platonist school of cosmic interpretation, which virtually re- 
duced God to numbers and geometrical figures, and creation 
to an automatic process, Duhém is by no means wrong to 
suggest: ‘Neither Descartes nor Laplace went further than 
Thierry in bold and sweeping rationalism.’ “We are able to 
see more, and further’ than pagan or Christian antiquity, 
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said William. Thierry proceeded to explain the Trinity by 
means of geometrical symbols, The being of the Son was a 
geometrical polygon and the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son was an expression of love be- 
tween ‘Unity’ and ‘Likeness of Unity’, exactly like the unions 
between natural objects in chemistry and mechanics. In the 
Neoplatonic natural philosophy of his friend Bernardus Sil- 
vestris (de mundi universitate), essential Christian elements 
were entirely eliminated. Nature beseeched nous, the divine 
World-Spirit, to give form to its chaos. The world-soul, as an 
emanation of divine reason, did so and imposed form on mat- 
ter. William of Conches, referred to in English manuscripts 
as Shelley, developed a similar cosmology in his world- 
philosophy (De Philosophia Mundi). He was a pupil of Ber- 
nard of Chartres, and was later accused of heresy because 
his allegorical and moralizing explanations of the ancient gods 
could be too easily applied to the Christian God and his saints. 
These developments at Chartres could not have occurred 
without the world of the Three Rings and its infiltration of 
Spain and Provence. Thierry sent his pupil Hermann of Ca- 
rinthia to Spain on a mission of research (1138-42), where he 
did a considerable amount of translating from Arabic. To- 
gether with Robert of Chester (Anglicus, Ostiensis) he com- 
pleted the first translation of the Koran, a work commissioned 
by the Abbot of Cluny, Peter the Venerable, Abélard’s pa- 
tron. In his Experimentarius, William worked from an Arabic 
treatise on astronomy translated by his friend Hermann. The 
influence of the various Arabic texts in the school of Chartres 
produced unexpected results. By the time the open tradition 
of thought and the curious mixture of Neoplatonist, Christian 
and Arab ideas, which made up the core of Chartres’ atti- 
tudes, reached the second and third generation, it had very 
often turned into orthodoxy. Some of the men of the Jater — 
generations made a considerable contribution to the forma- 
tion of orthodoxy by engaging in energetic controversies with 
heretics. They never entirely rejected their ancient heritage. 
The celebrated Alanus ab Insulis (of Lille), who died in 
1202 in ‘heresy-infected’ Montpellier, was trained by Ber- 
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nardus Silvestris, Typically he saw Christ and Socrates 
standing peacefully side by side,5+ while Dame Nature com- 
plained that man had deviated from her ways and given him- 
self to disordered love.® According to Alanus man was 
created in the Palace of Nature, a description still employed 
by Milton, and it is possible to argue that the allegory and 
cult of nature of a later epoch began here, Although Alanus 
belonged to the same world as the Cathars, Albigensians, 
Waldensians, Jews and Muslims he wrote passionate attacks 
on them, Another descendant of the first generation of 
Chartres was Nicholas of Amiens, who tried to clarify the 
geometrical and arithmetical speculations of Thierry and Ber- 
nardus Silvestris and build an arithmetical theology. He 
adopted the schematic form of Euclidean geometry, and de- 
duced theological propositions from definitions, postulates and 
axioms. The object of this was theologia more geometrico 
demonstrata, a clear, rational construction according to the 
archetype of (divine) numbers and the pattern of arithmetic 
and geometry.55 

The world of Chartres produced the Gothic cathedrals in 
their purest form. They were ‘like Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven’.5* On one level, they were the creations of 
the French kings and the spiritual administrators at St Denis 
and Rheims. Yet they had roots deep in the archaic world of 
Celtic society and its magical experiences. The East played 
an important role. Their basic measurements mirrored the 
speculations of Arab gnostics. Their masterful treatment of 
matter reflected the dualist heresies which had to be over- 
come. Their cult of light, ‘the longing to see the Host’,®? was 
a continuation of the optical preoccupations of Spanish Arab 
mystics and physicians. The superb buildings were the earli- 


© Was this a protest against asceticism, or the widespread con- 
temporary sodomy? 

+ The concept of the Holy Grail, which was introduced at this 
time, also came from the East, probably from Persia. It was origi- 
nally conceived as the cure of the Cosmos and seems to have ap- 
peared in France at the time of the emergence of the Albigensians 
and Waldensians. 
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est attempts to synthesize all these heterogeneous elements 
and they were, as a result, strangely fragile. Centuries were 
to pass before all the elements expressed in their stones could 
be sorted out and assimilated, and even then only by return- 
ing to Chartres for a further examination, The return to 
Chartres became marked during the fifteenth century, but 
continued for two centuries thereafter.°* Nicholas of Cusa 
borrowed whole passages verbatim from Thierry for his De 
Docta Ignorantia. The inclusion of Bernardus Silvestris in Vin- 
cent of Beauvais’ encyclopaedia of the middle ages gave him — 
the widest possible dissemination in Avignon, Paris, Heidel-— 
berg, Pavia and England. William of Conches was read 
throughout Europe right into the seventeenth century, espe- 
cially in baroque Germany (Heilbronn, Melk, Vienna). The — 
important work of Alanus ab Insulis, the Anticlaudian, was | 
published in Basle in 1536, in Venice in 1582, in Antwerp in 

1625. A considerable part of the pantheism and nature cult — 
of the renaissance and baroque was historically connected 

with the literary products of the cosmologists of Chartres. It _ 
was an inheritance from the “World of the Three Rings’ in | 
the last of the open centuries, 
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‘LEFT-WING’ AND ‘RIGHT-WING’ 
POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


(Thirteenth Century) 


Ar the very summit and watershed of the high middle ages, 
the Fourth Lateran Council opened on 11 November—in the 
year 1215. The greatest pope of the age, Innocent m, painted 
an alarming picture of the Church dissolving in a sea of her- 
esy. He demanded a thorough reform of the Church.t 

The success of popular movements-—religious, political and 
social—like the Waldensians, Franciscans, Albigensians, Do- 
minicans, and later Hussites and ‘evangelicals’ was explosive. 
One can ask why the storm suddenly broke out at this par- 
ticular moment; or equally, one may ask what forces man- 
aged to hold back the outbreak so long. Of the two questions, 
I find the latter more engaging. It is clear that every element 
of an outbreak was already there in Europe, locked up and 
latent, from late antiquity to the nineteenth century. The 
Carolingian State Church had superficially christianized the 
masses of central Europe without really touching their ar- 
chaic culture. Carolingian open theology had decked itself 
out with the wisdom of the Fathers, but collapsed with un- 
failing regularity whenever it faced any real challenge. The 
Mediterranean area, within the Toledo-Toulouse-Lyons- 
Milan-Naples line, had stuck to Syrian and Greek, Arian and 
gnostic patterns of thought, in effect those of the Christian 
intelligentsia of late antiquity. The thinkers of the South 
were contemptuous of the ecclesia carnalis, the physical 
Church of the ecclesiastical lords, bishops and abbots who 
were usually foreigners anyway. They were receptive to the 
intellectual ideas of Spanish-Arabic Islam and its strict dual- 
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ism in religion. Criticism from above (nobles, physicians, 
judges, rich burghers) was joined by criticism from below: 
from the people, who did not understand Church theology 
and its Latin system of government, who complained about 
the unchristian lives of the (higher) clergy, and who sought 
their Gospel, their Christ. The high Nicodemism of the non- 
conformist monks, humanists and scholars, was echoed by a 
low Nicodemism, a mass of custom, taboos, confederations 
and rituals by which people succeeded for thousands of years 
in preserving their way of life and thought against the 
Church’s system of government. On particular occasions, in 
rituals of birth and death, of carnival and revolution, it mani- 
fested itself in visible signs. 

This was the world into which the spiritual reforming 
movement and the Gregorian revolution burst. Humbert of 
Silva Candida, Peter Damian and Gregory vm emerged as the 
critics of a Church gone worldly. In the twelfth century, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Gerhoh of Reichersberg, Hildegard of 
Bingen, Elisabeth of Schénau, John of Salisbury continued 
this criticism.’ The monk Nigel Wireker (d. circa 1200) 
brought a mass of accusations against the clergy of England 
and France. Gilbert the Belgian (De Superfluitate Cleri- 
corum) attacked the lust for power and gold to be found in 
monasteries of the old school: one abbot lavished attention 
on a sick sparrow-hawk, and kept five kinds of wine and four 
legal advisers while the poor starved at his palace gates.* 
Nivard of Ghent made the strongest of all attacks on monasti- 
cism, personified in his Ysengrimus (circa 1148) by the glut- 
tonous stupid Monk Wolf, Walter of Lille, the friend of John 
of Salisbury, one of the outstanding poets and humanists of 
the twelfth century, wrote almost half his songs against the 
corruption of the higher clergy; it was the same story of the 
poor going cold and hungry while the monks caroused in 
their palatial monasteries. Like Walter von der Vogelweide 
and a dozen or two other writers, he coupled this with at- 
tacks on Rome and the cupidity and ambition of the Curia; 
everything in Rome was for sale, from pope to porter. 

Three features of all this polemic are important: first, wide 
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circles of Europe in the twelfth century had lost confidence 
in the highest authorities in the Church—the pope and bish- 
ops; second, the discrediting of monasticism as a Christian 
form of life,* led historically to the destruction of the socio- 
logical bases of the communal religious life; third, the Gre- 
gorian reform itself had stimulated this criticism of the 
worldly Church and kept it alive. Gregory vu had made an 
alliance with the Pataria and stirred up the people against 
simoniac bishops and abbots.® 

One arm of the great religious movement so prominent in 
the twelfth century was formed of wandering preachers, call- 
ing for repentance, poverty and an apostolic life in imitation 
of Christ. They often appealed to the anti-clerical and anti- 
monastic instincts of the people, but more significantly they 
carried the Gospel to the people. As early as 1030 heretical 
groups in Milan preferred to be burned rather than recant, 
because they recognized the Gospel as the one and only reve- 
lation and authority.® By the twelfth century the orthodox 
wandering preachers, ‘the new Apostles’, as Abélard dispar- 
agingly called them, men like Norbert of Xanten and Robert 
of Arbrissel, could no longer hold their own against the nu- 
merous heretical preachers like Tanchelm in Zeeland, Eudo of 
Stelia in Brittany, Peter of Bruys and Henry of Lausanne, 
who in their struggle against the worldly Church went as far 
as the rejection of the sacraments and the Eucharist.7 

From the eleventh century onwards heresies arose among 
individual thinkers, theologians and philosophers, which then 
took hold, first among the nobility and citizenry of the Medi- 
terranean lands, then among the wandering poor, and last 
among the vassal peasantry bound to the soil. The right-wing 
Christian revival movements tried to win a legitimate place 
in the Church, while the moderately radical left-wing groups 
were pushed to the border-lines of orthodoxy by episcopal 
opposition. We now know that there was much more co- 
existence between these groups than was formerly thought. 
This era was, after all, three centuries before the Council of 


* cf. Erasmus, Monachatus non est pietas. 
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Trent, and a hundred years before the rigid influence of 
Thomism was felt. The border area between the archaic com- 
munity of old Europe and the Hellenist intelligentsia of the 
Mediterranean was evidently quite large. This is why all sorts 
of ancient heresies, superstitions, astrological and gnostic 
speculations and very old pagan rites existed so unaltered 
within the broad scope of the Church right down to the turn 
of the twentieth century. It remained for the huge monolithic 
state churches (secular or otherwise) to stamp out these non- 
conformist trends. The existence of the border zone helps to 
explain the Church’s famous uncertainty with regard to Lu- 
ther, as well as its less commonly known uncertainty in the 
twelfth century. In this period of the Church’s growing self- 
discovery and self-knowledge, it tended to lump together 
right-wing and left-wing movements within Christianity—even 
Catholic Christianity—along with movements of altogether 
non-Christian origin, to label them all as heresy, and to per- 
secute and suppress them all alike. The Waldensians, Albi- 
gensians and Franciscans may serve to illustrate this state of 
affairs. 

In Lyons, that ancient centre of Greek thought, Christian 
culture and heresy, citizen Peter Waldo commissioned a poor 
student, Bernard Ydros, to translate the Gospels and other 
writings into French. Next, he got Etienne d’Anse the gram- 
marian (later a Canon of Lyons) to translate the Gospels into 
the langue romane. A Christian lay movement, the ‘Poor Men 
of Lyons’, began to grow up around Peter, in which read- 
ing of the Bible and literal imitation of Christ were the main 
activities, Faced with increasingly bitter opposition from the 
Archbishop of Lyons, Jean de Belles-Mains,® they rose first 
in revolt and then took to heresy. They revived all the ideas 
of Agobard of Lyons and Claudius of Turin. The Waldensians 
were against honouring the saints and praying for the dead 
(which put them against the whole of the old world and its 
vital solidarity), Any kind of external cult was idolatry. They 

* Right down to the nineteenth century such courtly names 


were still commonly borne by the aristocratic representatives of 
the French Church. 
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would rather pray in a stable or a bare room than a church. 
Away with the bishops’ cathedrals!} For them, the Church 
was invented by Pope Sylvester in that Constantinian era 
which had ruined everything. Along with the Roman priest- 
hood, the Waldensians rejected the Roman Mass. They cele- 
brated the Mass in full as the Lord’s Supper only on Maundy 
Thursday; otherwise they held only commemorative services. 
The vernacular Bible, vernacular prayers and songs, a com- 
munal life in fraternities,{ schools of their own and well- 
organized missionary work and propaganda brought about a 
rapid spread of Waldensianism in Italy, southern France and 
Spain. Their violent anti-clerical and anti-Roman preaching, 
with its écrasez Tinfdme motif, led them into coalition with 
the Cathars, and soon their ideology was to a great extent in- 
fluenced by this other, more powerful, intellectual movement. 

Not until the late eighteenth century, after six hundred 
years of persecution, could the Waldensians obtain their civic 
and religious freedom. Their history illustrates the way in 
which a spiritual movement could be forced to become both 
more radical and more spiritual by its opposition. The Wal- 
densian heresy was a religious moyement starting from old 
European orthodoxy, which was pushed out of it into the 
border zones. This process, especially so in later history, 
turned such groups into secular and political organizations as 
well. Deprived of its places of worship and its schools, a spiri- 
tual resistance movement soon tends to turn into a secular 
intellectual one, and then not infrequently, into political re- 
sistance. Waldensian districts, communities and families, with 
an admixture of the remnants of the Cathars, provided both 
the regional hereditary and the intellectual basis for the 
Huguenots, the men of the Enlightenment and the revolu- 
tionaries of 1789.8 

The Cathars (Albigensians), who also flourished on the 
ancient fertile soil of southern France and Spain, were much 
more manifestly a movement from the East. Their doctrine 


} Francis’s crib was in part a reply to this ‘stable’ challenge: 
+ cf. the Franciscans and ‘Jacobins’, ie., Dominicans, who were 
the forerunners of the Jacobins of 1789! 
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was made up of pre-Christian, non-Christian, anti-Christian 
and early Christian elements, and, as a reaction to the Cru- 
sades, the adherents of such ideas once again tried to under- 
mine and conquer western Europe. The hatred of the Cathars 
for Rome was the eternal hatred of the Eastern Church for 
the unchristian, unspiritual West. The West's violent response 
was a measure of the extremity of its anxiety.? The Crusades 
played a crucial role in the history of the movement and it is 
to that phenomenon that we must now turn our attention. 

Recent research into the Crusades! has arrived at the 
conclusion that, while they were many other things as well, 
they were first and foremost a series of bitter quarrels, in- 
spired by deadly hatred, between Eastern and Western Chris- 
tendom.1! They started with a misunderstanding at the out- 
set. Emperor Alexis’s appeal to Pope Urban u for West 
European mercenary troops, in the tense atmosphere of the 
eleventh century, was misinterpreted as a summons to con- 

juer Jerusalem and the Holy Land. To the Greeks, the Cru- 
saders were superstitious barbarians. They felt, by contrast, a 
profound unity between themselves and Hellenist-Arab cul- 
ture. The conquest of Constantinople set the ultimate seal on 
the sundering of two worlds.12 The history of the Holy Land, 
with its struggles between Orthodox (Easterns) and Latins 
for the holy places (churches and monasteries) provides a 
visible documentation of the cleavage. In this field, it was the 
Franciscans who confronted the Eastern Church as cham- 
pions of the West. They were western Europe’s answer to the 
spirituality of the East. 

While the struggle for mastery between West and East 
followed its headlong, convulsive course, a type of Neomani- 
chaean gnosis, weirdly arrayed in the guise of a Christian 
church, was seeping into western Europe from the Balkans.18 
Bogomilism, the movement of the ‘Friends of God’, arose in 
the early years of the tenth century in the first kingdom of 
Bulgaria. By the first half of the twelfth century it was power- 
ful in Constantinople itself, and began to crop up in northern 
Italy and southern France as Patarenism and Catharism. ‘The 
pure gospel’ of the Bogomils was a disguise for an anti- 
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Christian system of thought which saw no value whatever in 
earthly life. They taught that the devil was lord of the world 
and of the power-Churches of Rome and Byzantium and their 
cults (especially the sign of the cross). 

Bogomilism was born of the encounter between the subject 
masses of the Slav peoples and certain Eastern gnostic sects, 
the Paulicians and Messalians, It was a product of the gulf 
between the ruling caste and the people and between the 
prelates and the lower clergy. The Byzantine state itself un- 
intentionally fostered its development, by deporting the 
Paulicians to Thrace in the late ninth century.* In the year 
1200 the learned, cultured Greek goldsmith Aristodios (Ras- 
tudije) was banished from Split by Archbishop Bernard.14 
Aristodios became the founder of the Bogomil Church of 
Bosnia, which flourished as an intermediary between Western 
and Eastern Manichaeism until the fifteenth century and was 
then rapidly absorbed into Islam, to which, like Arianism and 
Spanish Adoptionism, it was deeply akin in some of its 
features. The last Bogomil clan in a Herzegovinian village is 
supposed to have gone over to Islam in 1867.15 In twelfth- 
century western Europe, Bulgar (Bugres, Boulgres, Bugares) 
was a synonym for Cathar. 

Between 1150 and 1250 sixteen Catharist Churches, i.e., 
national Churches and Churches of émigrés organized as na- 
tional groups, have been identified. There were six in Italy: 
the largest was in Lombardy (Ecclesia de Concorresco), and 
the most cultured in Florence, maintaining a famous school at 
Poggibonsi. There were six in the East: in Constantinople, one 
for Latins and one for Greeks,+ There were four Churches in 
France. The most radical Church of them all (dualist and 
Manichaean), the Dalmatian Ecclesia Druguciae, was the 
doctrinal source for the ideas of the Cathars of southern 
France. The doctrine naturally varied in its details, because 
it was composed of the ideas of ultraspiritual individualists, 


* cf. the methods used by the Carolingian Church under Charle- 
magne and Alcuin. 

4 In 1167 the heretic Bishop of Constantinople, Nicetas, pre- 
sided over a great Cathar Council at Saint-Felix de Caraman. 
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with an admixture of local traditions and various gnostic in- 
fluences. As a whole it revealed a taut internal consistency. 
It is remarkable that early Christian gnostics (like Marcion 
and Origen) and sectaries (e.g. Tertullian’s speculations con- 
cerning Adam) should so perfectly reflect the mentality of 
the common people over a thousand years later. The Cathars 
believed that the whole world was in decay. A good God 
could not have created such an appalling world.t Thus there 
must be both a good and an evil God.® Hell is not eternal 
(is not life here a hell on earth?); man must go through 
purgatory on earth; anything from eight to sixteen rebirths 
may be necessary before a man is wholly pure. “The Pure’, 
cathari, were to be present at the cradles of all later move- 
ments of purists, purifiers, radical and revolutionary spiritual- 
ists. Their tormented yearning to be made clean can be dis- 
cerned, for instance, in Calvin’s theocracy, in the ‘language 
purifying’ societies, and in Robespierre. A high percentage of 
the names which were to recur among France’s intellectual 
élite from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century were origi- 
nally the names of prominent Cathars. 

The first purification applied to the Bible; the Old Testa- 
ment was subjected to a severe critical process, leaving only 
thirteen prophets, the five Books of Solomon and the Psalms 
as genuine. Christ was not God; he and Mary were exalted 
spirits, and possessed only the appearance of bodies.1* There 
was no incarnation, no need for redemption. All the evil and 
distress of the human race stemmed from its lack of knowl- 
edge. Blinded by Satan, it adored him, the dark God, under 
the name of Jehovah, Baal, Jupiter, the God of the Church 
of this world, and thus enslaved itself to him more and more. 
Man was delivered by true knowledge of his origins and his 


} This certainly must have been the experience of the menu 
peuple in their daily round of unspeakable sufferings: see the 
medieval chronicles, 

* The Monarchians, on the other hand, taught that the one God 
created both good and evil; cf., at a later date, Boehme. 

tcf. at a later date Richard Simon, Bayle, and the English 
seventeenth and eighteenth century frecthink 
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end, which was knowledge of the true, good God. Christ was 
the teacher who brought this liberating knowledge into the 
world. As the Cathar, Fabre de Pech-Hermer, declared: Deus 
tamquam filium suum misit Christum in mundum praedicare 
nomen Dei.18 After Christ’s death, Satan created a Satanic 
Church, the Whore of Babylon, the Roman Church, which 
persecuted the Pure, the true, apostolic followers of Christ. 
The struggle between the two Churches was the struggle be- 
tween God and Satan. (This was the point of departure for 
the Franciscan spirituals, and many revolutionary spiritualists 
after them.) In their great propaganda-battle against the ‘ba- 
silica of Satan’, ‘the Whore’, the ‘Roman Church’, the Cathars 
created all the slogans used by radical anti-clericalism from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century. 

The judgment passed on the Bible and on the worldly 
Church implied a radical attitude to the established order of 
things and inevitably led to the rejection of all existing politi- 
cal authority. Kings and princes were servants of the devil, 
slaves of the lord of this world; hence they had no right to 
pass judgment on ‘heretics’. The Waldensians held that God 
had entrusted the persecution of heretics to the secular gov- 
ernment under the Old Testament, but no longer under the 
New. This was the birth of European tolerance. Out of the 
very intolerance with which ultra-spiritual nonconformists ab- 
jured secular government as a godless thing, the foundations 
of tolerance of dissent were constructed. Secular law fell to 
the ground along with secular government. The Cathars re- 
jected oaths and the death-penalty, and declared that all war 
was murder, whereas the Catholics sought to justify both as 
legitimate means of ‘defending the social order’.1° The Bogo- 
mil Church of Bosnia gave glorious proof of the nobility of its 
office as a peacemaker between king and nobles, Catholics, 
Hungarians and Turks from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century.2? 

Total rejection of the world implied the separation from it 
of each individual. The perfecti abstained from ‘flesh’—mar- 
tiage, and the eating of meat, eggs and milk. They con- 
sidered animal life sacred, because it was possible for the 
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souls of men to dwell in brutes. (There was a reflection of this 
idea in Francis’s love of animals.) Some of them lived in 
severely ascetic convents (not unlike those planned by Au- 
gustine, who was, after all, an ex-Manichaean), under the 
discipline of a president (abbot). Their life was one of pov- 
erty and unremitting missionary zeal. Their preaching and 
exegesis of the Gospel (they referred almost exclusively to 
the New Testament) were far superior to the Catholic 
preaching given to the people. Their translations of the Bible 
and their vernacular religious literature had practically no 
competition. The ‘noble’ and ‘perfect’ man was expected to 
die by his own hand. Among various methods in use, the 
endura, death by starvation, was often preferred. This marked 
the entry into western Europe of approval of suicide, later to 
be reinforced in the renaissance of Stoicism. In Toulouse, 
within that crucial area of southern France, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, many of the perfecti actually 
died such deaths. 

The ‘Church of the Pure’ fascinated both the intellectual 
and the common folk because of its radicalism. It possessed a 
cult which impartial research has established as duplicating 
in many essential features and even in trifling details, the 
cult of early pre-Constantinian Christianity.2! The great 
drama of the extermination of the Cathars in the Albigensian 
wars of 1208 to 1228 has, therefore, great historical signifi- 
cance. The world of western Europe, growing steadily more 
European and more medieval, was here confronted with a 
world of thought, cult and religious practice which in its 
fanatical, uncompromising radicalism, its enthusiasm and its 
medley of early Christian and gnostic elements, was startlingly 
reminiscent of those chaotic centuries—second, third and 
fourth-when Europe was born. The background of this 
drama was the encircling world of Hellenist-Arab and By- 
zantine intellectual culture. 

The one all-inclusive sacrament of the ‘Pure’ was the con- 
solamentum, the conferring of the Holy Spirit by the Perfect 
upon the Believers who thus became perfect. By the con- 
solamentum, each received back his own Holy Spirit, which 
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he had left behind in paradise when the angels fell (a basic 
theme running through many theories of spirit and genius 
since the sixteenth century). This imparting of the spirit 
had to be preceded by at least a year’s catechumenate, a 
time of testing and of penance. The consolamentum was 
baptism of the spirit, confirmation, priestly ordination and 
the extreme unction, all in one. Washing of hands, baptism 
of spirit and fire, adoration of the perfecti by the faithful, 
the traditio of the Creed, the Gospels and the Lord’s Prayer 
comprised a liturgy of early Christian character and of 
solemn, awful majesty. The Roman Liturgy of today has 
preserved elements of this only in its baptismal and paschal 
liturgy. The neophyte was hailed as ‘a living stone in the 
temple of God’ (cf. the Templars) and a ‘disciple of Jesus 
Christ’, and as ‘a church of God’, solemnly initiated into the 
Lord’s Prayer. ‘Dost thou entrust thyself to God and to the 
Gospel?” Vows of terrible solemnity constituted the response 
to this question in the baptismal interrogation; the candidate 
obligated himself, if need be, to martyrdom. In this connec- 
tion, the consolamentum also represented the power given by 
Christ to His Church of binding and loosing; it bestowed 
forgiveness for all sin. Through the consolamentum, the neo- 
phyte received the power to perform all the works of Christ, 
including loving his enemies.° 

The Cathars celebrated communion with thanksgiving, 
blessing of the bread, Eucharist and a common meal, in the 
same way as the early Church about the middle of the third 
century, before the agape, the love-feast, had been separated 
from the coena Domini, the Lord’s supper. There were also 
some points peculiar to this liturgy (which closed with the 
kiss of peace): the melioramentum, in which the faithful 
knelt in reverence before the perfecti, invoking the Holy 
Spirit; and the apparelliamentum, in which the whole com- 
munity publicly confessed its sins each month before one of 
the perfecti. Like their doctrine, their liturgy showed a min- 


* These rites were described by Tertullian, De Pudicitia, xm, 7, 
and we know that Agobard of Lyons was the owner of the great 
Tertullian codex. 
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gling of early Christian elements from the time of Tertullian 
and Origen and of Egyptian and Persian influences. 

This majestic liturgy of the spirit—an entirely commemora- 
tive ceremonial, wholly free of any notion of communion 
between heaven and earth, constituted the backbone of the 
Cathars’ fanatical warfare against the Catholic Sacraments.?? 
Sacramentum altaris nichil est;—missa, et sacrificium nichil 
valent.28 The first expression of European nihilism was a form 
of total spiritualism. In its earliest formulation, it claimed 
that there could be no binding together of God, the Spirit, 
and the stuff of this world. The Catholic Mass, Sacraments, 
rites and dogmas must be fables and deceits. The Cathars 
conducted a campaign of ridicule against them, directed es- 
pecially against the veneration of the Cross and of images 
and saints. At the centre of their attack was the Mass. They 
claimed that it had been invented as late as the fourth cen- 
tury under Pope Sylvester, by priests and cardinals whose 
aims were to ensure their own domination over the Church 
and to wring money out of the faithful! In this charge, the 
Cathars were quite consistent, and their connection with the 
pre-Constantinian age found its appropriate outlet in hatred 
of Constantine. 

In their great war against the godless, unspiritual, diaboli- 
cal, stupid Sacraments, cults and dogmas of the Roman 
Church, the Cathars’ radical spiritualism combined with the 
common people’s massive materialism. This momentous alli- 
ance persisted even into the twentieth century. Iconoclasm 
and hatred of rich monasteries and prelates worked together. 
It is worth remembering that they were prefigured in the 
clamorous propaganda of Clunic art in Moissac and in Tou- 
louse,*# and the Cluniac portrayals of ‘lust’ and ‘ambition’ 
and ‘lady world’, The barbarism thus let loose must not ob- 
scure the great intellectual force of the doctrines. “The Pure’ 
knew that they were in possession of the true knowledge, the 
true doctrine and the true liturgy of the Holy Spirit. They 
regarded their final triumph over the liturgy of the devil and 
its horrible mixture of divine and earthly things as inevitable. 
This is the key to that amazing demonstration thought up 
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by Eleanor, wife of Count Raymund v1 of Toulouse: while 
the pope said Mass in his chapel in Rome, in that very place 
she performed a solemn melioramentum. 

There was also a good deal going on in the North, the area 
comprising the north of France, Flanders, the lower Rhine- 
land and Burgundy, which from now on was to make such 
constantly fruitful contributions to Europe’s spiritual history. 
In Cologne and on the Rhine, Ekbert of Schénau and Hilde- 
gard of Bingen, summoned to the aid of a helpless higher 
clergy, preached and argued against the heretics.25 In the 
north of France, the disciples of Peter of Bruys taught that 
the churches should be destroyed. True Christians needed 
no sacred buildings, since ‘God is everywhere and hears 
everything, and will listen to all who deserve it’, The places 
of pilgrimage and other holy places, where there were gath- 
erings of people from all lands, were the centres of heresy. 
In Vézelay, where Bernard of Clairvaux initiated the third 
Crusade, citizens were arrested in 1167 because they denied 
the Sacraments, the Roman Church, and the need to build 
such an enormous and costly church. The brother of Louis 
vu, Bishop Henry of Beauvais, later Archbishop of Rheims, 
while journeying through Flanders in 1162, was horror-struck 
by the multitude of heretics; some of them, rich lords and 
burghers, even tried to buy toleration from him with money. 

The great conflict which was to change European history 
broke out in southern France, where by the middle of the 
twelfth century the great masses of the people had been won 
over to Catharism and Waldensianism. Under the protection 
of the cities* which enjoyed considerable freedom, and of 
the nobles, especially the Counts of Toulouse, the Cathars 
were free to practise their cult, to preach, to missionize, to 
hold great councils.2* The fact that the majority of the great 
nobles were also patrons of rich abbeys, led to a good deal 
of political conflict with the bishops and prelates. The lesser 
nobility quarrelled with monasteries and bishops over the 


* Montpellier, for instance, was recognized as a republic by the 
King of Aragon in 1204. 
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division of tithes. These quarrels undoubtedly made a con- 
tribution to the establishment of a nobility of heretics. Inno- 
cent ut blamed the rich, simoniac prelates of the south for 
the rise and spread of heresy.*? A ruthless struggle for mas- 
tery between secular and spiritual lords had been going on 
for a long time and the petty gentry were threatened by the 
wealth of the great ecclesiastical estates. There was more to 
the movement than mere class struggle. The Cathars became 
the pattern and model of the fronde and of all reformist, 
enlightened and political resistance among the nobility down 
to nineteenth-century Russia because a new nobility had at 
last emerged, These men were the first products of the ac- 
tive religious movement, both right and left, of Cluny, of 
the Crusades and of Arabic-Spanish culture. Like their 
Huguenot heirs and successors they were genuinely zealous 
missionaries of their new Faith, The movement was sup- 
ported by famous ladies of the noblest society such as Blance 
de Laurac,?8 and there were nuns of the most exalted families 
who received the consolamentum. The list of heretical leaders 
rings with great names: the lords of Montesquieu, Sabatier 
and Mazerolles, the counts of Foix and Montréal.2? 

The ancient Church was impotent against the Cathars. The 
perfecti constituted an élite of an unique type. They wan- 
dered as missionaries all over the area encompassing Spain, 
northern France and Lombardy. They travelled as physicians, 
bankers, merchants and pedlars. They made their appeal alike 
to the great nobles and to the workers on the land (vassals 
of the monasteries). They visited them in the fields, organized 
and educated the youth of the common people, both boys and 
girls, in the cloth-making factories. Abbots and canons, 
monks and parish priests were in open sympathy with the 
heretics. The bishops were descended from the same families 
as the heretics’ most powerful patrons. The failure of both 
Bernard of Clairvaux and of Dominic in their preaching 
proved that the two sides spoke totally different languages. 

Tnnocent um finally resolved upon a Roman solution. He 
proclaimed a Crusade against the Albigensians and promised 
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the nobles of northern France the goods and properties of 
the heretics. King Philip Augustus of France was to gain 
dominion over their lands. The King’s response to this revo- 
lutionary papal step was slow and doubtful. He reminded the 
impatiently bellicose Pope of the legal issue. It was not such 
a simple matter for the Pope to promise the Crusaders the 
Albigensians’ goods.®° If we call Charlemagne’s Saxon wars 
the first, the murderous conflict which wrested southern 
France from the East was the second major battle of Europe’s 
growth. It lasted from 1208 to 1228, and ended with the 
land laid waste and the sects gone underground. The free- 
thinking secular culture of the troubadours was totally anni- 
hilated. The struggle began and ended with two religio- 
political acts of state: in 1209, before the Lion Porch of 
Saint Gilles, Count Raymund vi of Toulouse, the greatest 
lord of the land, did public penance for his encouragement 
of the heresy; and on 12 April 1229, at the great door of 
Notre-Dame in Paris, his son Raymund vu swore allegiance 
to the King of France, in the presence of cardinals, legates 
and bishops and under the images of Christ the King and 
Mary, Queen of Heaven, who had their domain at the portal 
of their heavenly palace, the Cathedral. 

The two sides which had fought each other so bitterly for 
twenty years were, of course, intimately connected. There 
were Catholic nobles in the Catharist political party, many 
of whom had fought bravely in the Crusade of 1212 against 
the Arabs, in the famous battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. In 
the Albigensian Crusade, many men in the Catholic army 
of northern France were killed by comrades with whom 
they had fought side by side only a year before. King Peter 
of Aragon, the Lord of Astarac, and many others besides, fell 
in battle with the invaders from the North.*! At the same 
time, in the immediate entourage of the Count de Montfort, 
leader of the Crusade, there were actually heretic priests!5? 
In addition, one Catholic reform movement, the Dominicans, 
actually tried to win over and subdue the heretics by using 
their own means and methods. Durandus of Huesca with 
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his ‘Catholic poor men’ and Dominic the Spaniard, with his 
convent of new converts at Prouille,8* had obviously been 
influenced by their opponents. The Dominican Order had to 
construct a firm and rigid theology to fight off the poisons 
of the East, and the aggressive position which it took in 
later scholasticism reflected its anxiety-ridden origins in this 
troubled time. The physical organization of Dominic’s new 
order was an obvious imitation of the Cathars’ Church, with 
its perfecti and ‘believers’. 

Neither St Bernard’s preaching, nor the Cistercian missions, 
nor the papal legates, nor Dominic himself could alter the 
desperate situation in the South. The last free and fluid ex- 
change between East and West there took place in 1204 at 
Carcassonne: a public dispute between Cathars and Cath- 
olics, with a court of thirteen Albigensians and thirteen 
Catholics to supervise the conduct of this expression of re- 
ligious democracy. This was no way to achieve conversion 
or incorporation into the Catholic Church’s religio-political 
realm of salvation. Both sides remained unchanged. On the 
very eve of the war, on 26 January 1205, Innocent m wrote 
to Pierre de Castelnau, his plenipotentiary for the reconver- 
sion of the South, who wanted to give up and go back to his 
monastery: ‘Action’, wrote the Pope, ‘is of more value than 
contemplation.’*4 This hair-raising dictum was far more 
momentous than the Magna Charta in England ten years 
later. It marked the final and definitive establishment of 
western Europe, and its Church as the Roman Church. What 
Leo the Great, Benedict of Nursia, Gregory 1 and the 
Gregorian Reforms had begun was completed under Innocent 
mi. After a thousand years of hesitation the lines of commu- 
nication to Byzantium and the world of the Eastern Fathers 
were cut. The Catholic Church came to recognize itself. 
Henceforth there was only the Roman Church. This was the 
final rejection of the East, and it led eventually to the In- 
quisition and ecclesiastical discipline. The Church had de- 
cided to rule the world through alliances with ruling princes, 
no longer with the one emperor or king, and to defend its 
realm of salvation through universities, monasteries and holy 
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wars,* The victory of Roman over Greék was the victory of 
the fides and pietas over the free, fluid religious intellectuality 
and speculativeness of the Hellenist East. 

German idealism, the heir of Eastern spirituality, argued 
that the Greeks were much more religious than the Ro- 
mans, and identified religion with religiosity, religious genius 
and insight. This judgment was an expression of a Hellenist 
renaissance which reflected Germany’s intellectual kinship 
with the East, but it forgot that Roman religio was a paternal 
order of things embracing home and court, city and state 
in the service of the gods. ‘To listen with strict attentiveness 
and then act accordingly sums up Roman religion.’** 

Fides, faith, was a treaty with the gods, who protected the 
state so long as it remained bound to them in true service. 
Law and cult, state and religion belonged together in the 
closest unity. Rome deserved and obtained dominion over 
the world because the Roman state was the most religious 
in the world.3? Do, ut des—T give to thee, O God, that I may 
receive good measure from thee again.’ The ultimate basis 
of security in archaic society had been transformed into state 
service and divine service within a strict system of sacred 
law. The state, the guardian of the cosmic weal, collapsed if it 
did not correctly honour its gods.*8 Augustus inherited from 
his ‘father’, Caesar, the lofty mission®® of restoring and re- 
establishing the ancient, holy, Roman religio, and he ruth- 
lessly suppressed all the libertine, anarchist cults of the 
East which had invaded it.4° Roman authority, auctoritas, 
was the office of the ‘father’, the defence of the sacred, 
saving realm of the state against innovations—which meant, 
against orgiastic, disruptive types of religiosity from the 
East. This anti-Eastern authority was reborn in the father- 
figures of the abbots and the popes. 

Gregory vu regarded himself, historically and logically, 
as a reincarnation of Scipio, Caesar and Augustus. This ‘holy 
Roman Father’ strove to make the Christian kings and 


*Trent and the Counter-Reformation merely renewed the al- 
liance with the lords of northern France against the Albigensians, 
just as, at the same period, the Baroque was renewing Chartres, 
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princes of Spain and England, Brittany and Denmark, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, Serbia and 
Russia (1075!) his vassals, by subjecting them to the 
sovereignty of St Peter.*? His object was to bring all Europe 
into the sheltering bosom of a religious and political system 
of salvation and peace. As successors of the Roman emperors, 
the Roman popes defend the right universal order in religion 
and politics. One of their most important moves was to set 
up the Inquisition. The ‘pagan’ Diocletian had persecuted 
the Manichaeans with fire and sword. Justinian, Charlemagne, 
Robert the Pious in France,** Henry m and Louis vn, all 
at various times had revived the ancient laws against heretics. 
By systematic heresy-hunting, the Inquisition was inaugu- 
rated by the pact between Lucius m and Frederick 1 at 
Verona in 1183. The Inquisition was a welcome instrument 
of royal absolutism. Between the end of the twelfth and the 
end of the thirteenth century, it was the chosen means of 
delivering western Europe from Eastern infiltration, of sup- 
pressing eruptions from the primitive underground, and, in 
general, of reducing Christianity to Roman religio. 

After the defeat of the Albigensians, the Inquisition was 
set up with headquarters at Toulouse. Every woman over 
twelve and every man over fourteen was required to abjure 
heresy. No one was allowed to possess either an Old or a 
New Testament, either in the vernacular or in Latin. The 
only books permitted were the Psalter, the Breviary and the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary (all in Latin). The 
Synod of Toulouse in 1229 was the start of those Roman 
Catholic prohibitions and restrictions*t on Bible-reading in 
the vernacular which were to play an ominous role in Eu- 
rope’s spiritual history. Toulouse was followed by Tarragona 
in 1234 and Oxford in 1408. In 1559, Paul 1v made the use 
of the Bible in the vernacular dependent upon permission 
from the Roman Inquisition. This rule was modified in 1564 
to allow the individual to obtain this permission from his own 
bishop. Despite the Tridentine rule, Sixtus v and Clement 
vit continued to demand the authorization of the Roman 
Inquisition. In 1757 Benedict xty declared that approved 
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translations of the Bible could be freely read by all. Yet in 
1836 Gregory xvi reasserted the rule of Clement vin, and 
it was not until 1897, in the midst of the disappearance of 
the older order in Europe, that Leo xm made Benedict x1v’s 
concession, freed from all restrictive conditions, into the law 
of the Church. 

In 1229 the University of Toulouse was founded to help 
combat heretics. It bore an ancient Roman motto: Pravos 
extirpat et doctor et ignis et ensis.45 Henceforth there was 
to be a militant learning, and learned professors wielding the 
sword and the flaming torch embarked on a campaign of 
extermination. Violent opposition was provoked and for a 
time the Dominicans were driven from Toulouse. In 1242 
there was a massacre of Inquisitors and the bishops made 
appeals for moderation and equity. In the end the Inquisi- 
tion succeeded in imposing an outward peace upon the 
country. 

In 1246, after five years of fighting, came the fall of the 
Castle of the Grail, Montségur, the centre of Albigensian re- 
sistance. There delegates from Spain, from the North and 
from Italy had been accustomed to meet their brethren from 
the South. The secret police of the Inquisition, the explora- 
tores, tracked the heretics into the underground and found 
out where secret heretical societies met in woods, stables 
and country houses, very much like the église du désert in 
the same area in the eighteenth century. In time, the heretics 
began to congregate in certain kinds of occupations, and 
from then on, where heretics were to be found, they were 
usually in weaving, manufacturing, medicine or peddling. 
Within the close and narrow compass of Spain, the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition led to the establishment of two 
Spains;** freedom-loving, non-conformist, democratic Francis- 
can Spain,*? with its centre in Catalonia, the stronghold of 
considerable groups of Spanish and French Cathars and 
Italian Waldensians; and royal, absolutist Castilian Spain, 
where Ferdinand the Saint carried faggots to the stake upon 
his own shoulders. 

In the North, during the first half of the thirteenth century, 
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the Inquisition carried on a struggle against rich and influ- 
ential heretics in Champagne, Burgundy and Flanders; in 
Rouen, Rheims, Bourges, Tours and Sens, “There are heretics 
everywhere’ complained the chroniclers, The ominous figure 
of Robert le Bougre, the Inquisitor, haunted France. His 
own name meant ‘heretic’ and eventually he disappeared in 
a royal prison. In 1210 a cell was discovered in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, where the followers of Amalric of Bena (d. 
1206) were busily constructing a spiritual doctrine based on 
Eriugena and Eastern gnosis. The Holy Spirit becomes daily 
incarnate in us, they believed, to prepare for his coming and 
his kingdom. Those who are in the Holy Spirit no longer 
need faith, for they live in the Spirit by love and knowledge. 
Along with this free spirit there were certain pantheistic fea- 
tures: Omnia unum, quia quicquid est, est Deus. Similar to 
the doctrine of Amalric were those of David of Dinant and 
Maurice of Spain, also at the University of Paris. Around 1250 
Antwerp became an important headquarters of heresy, a 
meeting place of many different kinds of heretics from North, 
South, East and West. This Venice of the North, like the 
Serenissima itself, later became a publishing centre for Eu- 
ropean nonconformism between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. As early as the thirteenth century a system of 
wires spread out, stretching over the Rhine and the Alps and 
northern Italy which connected the two cities and both soon 
became throbbing arterial centres of European spiritualism. 

Despite the fearful blows rained upon it—twenty years of 
war and thirty of Inquisition—heresy was not extinguished in 
the south of France.*$ The second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a new, secret resurgence in the very midst of 
persecution. Nobility and clergy (including a Benedictine 
abbot), monks, episcopal officials, canons, and a multitude of 
jurists, professors of law, physicians and merchants, were 
recorded in the registers of the Inquisition. Several officials 
from northern France, who had been brought south to fight 
the Cathars, ended by joining them. In the cities of Limoux, 
Albi, Cordes and Castres, the heretics still formed more or 
less powerful parties. In Carcassonne between 1280 and 
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1291 successful attacks were made on the Inquisitorial ar- 
chives. It was not unusual to see Catholic bishops and hereti- 
cal town councils stand together in profound hostility to the 
Inquisition. It was this land of southern France which, late 
in the thirteenth century and again in the fourteenth, was to 
give shelter to the Franciscan Spirituals and to carry on their 
fight against Rome. 

A well-organized emigration movement had led many of 
the perfecti out of southern France into Italy.*® A whole 
system of collectors of funds (quaestores), agents (nuncii 
haereticorum) and guides through strange and unfriendly 
areas (ductores haereticorum) was organized to provide 
safety and security on the road and at necessary halts. The 
journey usually ended in one or other of the rich and re- 
spectable heretical churches of Italy, The rising cities of Italy 
were the bastions of such groups. In their attempts to extend 
their rights against bishops, cathedral chapters, abbots and 
the Ghibelline nobility they sought whatever assistance they 
could get. Alliances between imperialists and heretics took 
place in many cities during the thirteenth century, Serious 
disturbances often followed. Milan, the Emilia, Florence and 
Tuscany were governed from time to time by Cathars and 
Waldensians.®° Rome itself had powerful heretical families 
(that of the Senator Brancaleone, for instance) ;>1 and most 
of the nobility in sympathy with the Hohenstaufen became 
protectors of heretics as part of their battle with the popes. 

The whole country was in a state of turmoil, civil war and 
religious unrest. ‘Free thinkers’ from the Arabic-Spanish 
‘world of the three rings’ declared that all three religions, 
Christian, Jewish and Muslim, were lies.52 The flagellants 
vacillated between enthusiasm and anarchy. Peace had been 
forgotten and the people were hounded by fear and ruined 
by the war between the emperors and the popes, Soon no 
one would be able to tell who or what was to be regarded as 
orthodox or heretical. Many of the Inquisitors were formerly 
fanatical heretics, such as the famous Raynier Sacconi. His 
fellow-Inquisitor, St Peter Martyr, who was a member of 
an heretical family,®3 was murdered by heretics. One of his 
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numerous opponents, a man involved in his murder, was a 
Franciscan. The murderer himself, Carino, died a holy death 
in the Dominican priory at Forli where the prior was the 
murdered man’s brother, and in the popular mind the cult of 
the murderer coalesced with that of the victim.®4 In the last 
third of the thirteenth century, when Armanno Pungilupo 
died in 1269, he was at first venerated in the cathedral of 
Ferrara as a saint, and lay in state before an altar already 
raised in his honour. In 1300 his beatification process ended 
in a trial before the Inquisition. The Catholic ‘saint’ was 
revealed as an heretical leader, his images were destroyed 
and the altar and body burned.*® This is an example of the 
extraordinarily highly-developed Nicodemism which persisted 
in Italy down to the nineteenth century. Under pressure from 
foreign occupying powers and foreign Inquisitors, ideas 
tended to burrow deeper and deeper under ambiguous sym- 
bols, hiding their secret wisdom behind an orthodox facade. 

The Franciscan movement emerged out of this confused 
world®® of heretics, city states and wretched common people. 
Although after more than a century of struggle the ruling 
system of the old world subdued it, a constant succession of 
heretical or quasi-heretical movements continued to grow out 
of the Franciscan Order. Bitterness over the defeat of their 
master and the suppression of their most sacred concerns 
created a resentment which proved to be one of the most 
fruitful and dynamic elements in Europe’s intellectual history. 

There were Franciscans, or Franciscans in spirit, presiding 
over the cradle of every revolution down to 1789. The Fran- 
ciscan spirit was to fling itself against Thomist authoritarian 
thought for five centuries. The first victory was, however, its 
most impressive. It was the first time that a movement from 
below had burst into the open. Some of the deepest forces 
of mind and soul in the people penetrated the Christianity 
of the ruling system of the old world. Nothing else can ade- 
quately explain the swift growth of the movement. The 
Franciscans alone of all the heretical popular movements 
eventually flowed into orthodoxy.57 Only the Franciscans 
transformed the basic realities of the lives of the people of 
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Italy in the middle ages into significant Christian terms. 
Franciscan poverty and humility made virtues of the hunger, 
starvation and misery of the masses. The curse was made 
into a blessing; the terrible Byzantine Pantokrator and Ger- 
man divine King—represented by the foreign bishops—be- 
came the King of Grace, the Saviour of the poor. Unofficial 
recognition was given to the Franciscan doctrine of poverty 
by Innocent m in 1210. The approbation of the rule of the 
Order by Honorius ut in 1223 marked the triumph of the 
poor men’s movements in Italy after two hundred years of 
dramatically varying fortunes. 

Archaic society, with all its internal safeguards, was al- 
ready seriously threatened, if not already destroyed in Italy 
and western Europe by the development of great cities and 
trade.°* By the middle of the thirteenth century Florence 
possessed eighty great banking houses, while Flanders, Italy 
and northern France contained the first large scale industries 
(wool and weaving). Florence, Venice and Milan were all 
cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants.®® The life of the 
masses in these cities was wretched and insecure. Jacob of 
Vitry in the early years of the thirteenth century described 
the great city as a Babylonian monster, a pitiless lion, tearing 
and devouring all things.® Its outward face was war, its in- 
ward, terror. Heretics naturally realized that the cities were 
their true homes. The menu peuple were stirred to their very 
depths by the spiritual chaos and disorder and by their mis- 
ery. Suddenly Francis came and taught them to sanctify their 
poverty and their entirely concrete lack of holiness (a matter 
of no concern either to their secular or to their spiritual 
lords). He taught them to understand it, bear it and trans- 
form it spiritually. 

The Waldensians had already made an attempt at Christian 
living in the unhallowed city, organizing themselves on the 
model of the city’s own institutions, its communes and guilds. 
They had formed brotherhoods (fraternitas), bound by com- 
mon friendship (amicitia communis)—a new kind of kinship 
tie, not of blood but of the faith and civic membership (friend 
kinsman). Each brotherhood was under the leadership of 
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twelve majores, like the twelve majores of the civic commu- 
nity and was modelled on the confederation of citizens in a 
town. The inner affinity between the early Waldensians and 
the early Franciscans was much greater and the contacts 
more numerous than is generally admitted.*t When the per- 
secution reached the limits of endurance, large groups of 
Waldensians sought refuge in the Franciscan communities 
now rapidly springing up. The unholiness of country life was 
as great as that of the towns. In Italy the lords were often 
strangers, not sprung from the populus latinus which Joachim 
of Flora had loved so passionately. The thirteenth century 
Franciscans supported the people in their reaction against the 
number of the taxes and tributes imposed upon them,®* but 
they also tried to build up a new society to guard against 
the great fear of the common people, the fear of losing the 
life of salvation. For the first time since Roman antiquity 
men spoke again of hallowing the land and the life of the 
Jand. Franciscan antifeudalism was thus the product both of 
urban and of rural influences. 

What Francis produced was a new people of God, a people 
of poor brethren with a father chosen by him in defiance of 
all the dominating fathers of the old world. First he rejected 
his bodily father: ‘Listen all of you, and understand. Up to 
now I have called Pietro Bernardone my father, but as I am 
now resolved to serve God, I gave him back the money about 
which he was so perturbed, as well as the clothes I wore which 
belonged to him, and from now on I will say: “Our Father 
who art in Heaven” instead of “my father Pietro Bernardone”.” 

The legend of the Three Companions described this litur- 
gical act of renunciation with a grand flourish—renunciation 
of his former father, his possessions and his clothes.* Stripped 
of his own clothes, the naked Francis was wrapped in the 
bishop’s cloak. Although Francis was never ordained, he had 
come of age in God and was arrayed with the gifts and gar- 
ments of the clergy. It was now his priestly office to convert 


* The struggles in councils and elsewhere among the various 
ranks of society and the new orders for the dress ‘appropriate to 
their state’ shows how important clothes were in that society. 
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the people to Christ by preaching to them a union of co- 
operation and solidarity with all creatures, The new brother- 
hood—with nature, with the animals, with all ‘poor men’— 
was built upon a new fatherhood. ‘Give your coat to your 
poor brother.’*? This brotherhood was a revolution. It implic- 
itly rejected all the terrible ‘fathers’ of the old world—the 
terrifying divine King, the alien emperors, kings and over- 
lords, and all the sinful fathers who were the hereditary lords 
of land and city. Where did Francis find his new father? In 
the Roman Pope. Innocent m was in a position to spread the 
mantle of his protection over Francis because Gregory vu had 
already declared himself to be the new father. No doubt he 
was equally eager to secure Francis as a useful weapon 
against the ‘pure’ and the ‘purely spiritual’ and the endless 
philosophizings of the East. 

Francis, the father of the Italian people, was a valuable 
ally of his father, the Pope. Francis embraced the Son of 
God in the crib, in the person of every poor man, of each of 
our neighbours, fellows and brothers, and in 1223 he con- 
structed the first visual representation of the birth of Christ 
for the church at Greccio.®4 This historic act, rightly given a 
monumental position in Giotto’s series of paintings, was thor- 
oughly repellent to the East, and almost as unpleasant to the 
Church of the lords and their cathedrals. God was near now 
—near enough to be held and touched. He had to be as near 
as that, because he was received and held by every one of 
our brother men. In Byzantine Ravenna, the Eastern emperor 
and imperial bishop had effaced the images of the passion of 
Christ; the Eastern Church had been more categorical still, 
rejecting the filioque, the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and the Son. Now Francis, ‘our holy father 
Francis’, took God into his arms in the form of a child, and 
carried the dove of the Holy Spirit out to all lands and to all 
his fellow men. His Laude, his new Canticle of the Sun, sup- 
planted the old sol invictus of the divine Constantinian sun- 
king. He sang the praise of God through all creation. Instead 
of the cosmic mantle of the emperor and the hierarchical 
mantle of the ‘prince of the Church’, he was clothed in God 
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himself. Gregory vit had rediscovered St Paul, Christendom’s 
first master of the Spirit and the Pauline injunction ‘put on 
the new man, clothe yourselves with Christ’, was now ful- 
filled in Francis. On Mount Alverna, Francis displayed the 
marks of Christ’s wounds.® 

The East might have forgiven the West a hundred hostile 
councils, but this was intolerable.** To the East, Christ was 
the Divine Man; his cross was the triumphal emblem of the 
victor. No tears dimmed the heroism of his sufferings (often 
likened to those of Hercules). The flesh of Christ in the 
Eucharist was ‘the bread of immortality’. Man’s goal was to 
be transformed into that divine, spiritual body—itself wholly 
transformed by the Spirit of God—as the relics of the saints 
had already been. This view had been accepted by the an- 
cient Carolingian-German medieval world, and Rupert of 
Deutz had agreed with John Damascene.*? By contrast, Au- 
gustine coined the confession of the West: Per Christum 
hominem ad Christum Deum, through Christ the Man to 
Christ the God. This was the formula taken up by the Cis- 
tercians; and in Hagia Sophia, in the ultimate rejection of 
Byzantium, Humbert of Silva Candida had given the Eu- 
charistic basis of this Western view: the closeness of Christ’s 
approach to men in the Host. 

Francis was bolder still. He picked him up in his arms, 
as a child, and by assuming the stigmata he put on the out- 
ward form of Christ.®8 It was the birth of the new imitation 
of Christ. To be a Christian now meant to do as Christ did, 
to suffer as he suffered, to love him and live in him, in obe- 
dience to the new father and in the service of the brethren. 
This alliance between the Roman Pope Innocent mr and 
Francis, the son of the Italian people, had deep foundations 
on both sides, In the Franciscan crib the filioque was safe 
for the first time. It showed how the Spirit of God was born 
in God the Son, and thus it was also the basis of the emanci- 
pation of Italian art from Byzantium. Every representation 
of the crib from then on was a frionfo over the East. Stig- 
matics arose again and again after Francis’s day but never 
in the East. By these marks Francis outshone all the most 
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ancient and most venerable tombs of saints and sees of 
patriarchs in all the East. His stigmata proved that the true 
auctoritas, the power of the new holy Father, resided in 
Rome. 

As the ‘new Christ’, Francis sacrificed his life, his work, and 
his order to the new Father, the Pope. The consummation 
of his sacrifice and his crucifixion was his consent to the 
Pope’s mutilation of his Order, which robbed it of its poverty 
and its total dedication to the love of one’s enemies, This was 
the most profound spiritual drama in the history of the West, 
and the greatest of its tragedies, because it was the most 
genuine. Francis wanted his Order to be entirely poor and 
to serve, All the brothers were to work, and so transform 
the curse of work into a blessing. They were all to learn 
some craft and not turn to study. In 1220 he ordered that 
the house of studies in Bologna—founded by the Provincial, 
Pietro Staccia, formerly a Bolognese lawyer of some repute— 
should be destroyed. ‘You are trying to destroy my Order. 
It is my wish and desire that my brethren shall, according 
to the example of Jesus Christ, beg rather than study.’ 
Francis cursed Staccia, and even toward the end of his life 
he still hesitated to lift the curse. He had an unconquerable 
mistrust of the intelligentsia, who were susceptible to the 
temptations of the world and of the (Eastern) love of the 
Spirit. In the end, Francis consented to the complete destruc- 
tion of his Order from within: study, the abolition of poverty, 
the full incorporation of the Order in the structure of the old 
régime, that system of domination which he and the Christ 
Child had conquered and annulled. 

Francis of Assisi saw the vices of his city, and of the city 
in general, as orgoglio e cupidigia, pride and avarice, and he 
knew that they dwelt in his own breast too, Against them 
he set poverty and humility. How could his new gospel hope 
for disciples, if he did not conquer himself? The temptation 
to rise in rebellion was always latent in Francis right up to 
the end of his life, hidden under endless fresh acts of obe- 
dience. There was another threat, no Jess dangerous: Francis 
was, on his mother’s side, a son and kinsman of heretical 
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Provence. He had received many ‘heretics’ into his Order and 
had even modelled his preaching and doctrine on their 
evangelical life. Even a modern Franciscan like Agostino 
Gemelli®® admits that ‘Francis understood their principles and 
morality’. ‘He took everything which these false teachers had 
set up in opposition to Rome, and found a solution for it 
within his obedience to Rome.’ Francis could not but feel a 
justified foreboding that his Order, which had grown into a 
European movement within the space of a few years, might 
easily disintegrate once more into the elements which it had 
succeeded in binding together: Humiliati, Waldensians and 
converted heretics of all kinds. 

This fear was mirrored in his Testament, in its striving for 
total obedience. There he declared: ‘I will have recourse to 
the priests, even though they should persecute me’ (che, se 
mi movessero persecuzione, voglio ricorrere a loro medes- 
imi); ‘I accept them as my masters’ (gli tengo per miei sig- 
nori), because they alone consecrate the body and blood of 
Christ and give it to other men.*° The sacred power possessed 
by these new lords had broken the sacred powers of the old 
hereditary and tribal structure. Although Francis recognized 
himself as their son, bound to them in obedience, he was 
painfully aware of his own vocation: ‘After the Lord had 
given me the care of the brethren, and there was none to 
show me what I should do, He, the Highest, revealed to me 
that I must live according to the rule of the Holy Gospel’ 
(ma lo stesso Altissimo mi rivelé, che dovessi vivere secondo 
la forma del Santo Vangelo), in absolute poverty and by 
manual labour. ‘And I worked with my hands, and still wish 
to work; and it is my firm will that all the other brothers 
should do some manual labour.’ Mi riveléd il Signore: “The 
Lord revealed to me’; poverty, labour, and the preaching of 
peace. ‘I strictly command by holy obedience that all the 
brethren should beware of asking for any letters of privilege 
from the Court at Rome . . . (not even) to escape open 
persecution.’ Finally, Francis submitted himself in obedience 
to the Superiors of the Order; but the Testament itself was 
to be published everywhere together with the Rule of the 
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Order, “And to all my brethren I strictly command that they 
shall make no gloss to the Rule, but keep it even as it was 
given to me by God!’ As early as 1223, when Honorius mm ap- 
proved the Rule, he struck out the all-important clause con- 
cerning poverty, In 1230, Gregory xx (Quo Elongati) de- 
clared that the Testament was not binding unless ratified by 
the chapter of the Order. In many places, the victorious 
majority actually burned the Testament, occasionally, on the 
head of a spiritual.71 Bonaventure never so much as breathed 
a word of it. 

The Order began to split even while Francis was alive. 
There was a small circle of companions who adhered closely 
to him and who joined him on his endless wanderings. It was 
this circle which produced all the most important testimonies 
and sources of his life and intentions, such as the Second 
Life by Thomas of Celano, and the Three Companions (Tria 
Sociorum). Following his death came a century of bitter 
struggle for control of the Order, in which it was the Con- 
ventuals, as they were later to be called,* who were vic- 
torious. As a result the Order became like other orders. It had 
monasteries and possessions, houses of study and professors; 
and only a limited and conditional devotion to the service 
of peace. 

The Conventuals at once took steps to eradicate all mem- 
ory of Francis and his revolutionary programme for renewing 
the world. Thus between 1260 and 1263 the General Chapter 
of the Order decided that the General, Giovanni da Fidanza 
(Bonaventure) was to write an official biography of St 
Francis. After it appeared, all the written sources deriving 
from his immediate circle were sought out and destroyed. 
They did not come to light again until the old order of things 
was breaking up at the end of the nineteenth century. Most 
of the records which survived were found in the archives of 
convents of Franciscan nuns, to whom the persecuted com- 
panions of Francis had consigned them for safe keeping. 

This monstrous destruction—the mutilation of the Order 


* The conformists who came to terms with the old world and 
its régime of power. 
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in contradiction to the mission of its founder—was never fully 
accepted by any of the more alert spirits, regardless of the 
party, current or movement in the Order to which they might 
belong. There were many possible degrees of reaction, rang- 
ing from silent, unexpressed resistance to open rebellion. By 
the end of the thirteenth century the Order had split into 
Conventuals, radical Spirituals and moderate Spirituals. In 
the first half of the fourteenth century it seemed on the point 
of collapsing altogether and disintegrating into heretical 
groups.” It began the fifteenth century in a stronger condi- 
tion, but soon split into a number of different groups in the 
struggle between Observants (who wanted to return to St 
Francis), Conventuals and neutrals.7? But it would be a mis- 
take to take a wholly negative view of these severe conflicts 
within the Order. They were all emanations from a single 
stream which gushed out in so full a flood that one channel 
simply could not contain it. Right and left Franciscans and 
even the best minds of the broad centre were often related, 
as they themselves knew. 

It is precisely because Franciscanism was so rich in internal 
tensions and contradictions that it was capable of becoming 
the strongest of all Christian movements. The movement 
fertilized Western European folk culture, humanism from 
Petrarch to Erasmus, and poetry from Dante to Rabelais and 
on to Gerard Manley Hopkins. Because of its resistance to 
the old world of race, divine kingship and princes of the 
Church, and also because of the deep wound inflicted on it 
at its birth, the Order produced such projections as the 
‘Third Kingdom’ of the Spirituals, the scientific Utopianism 
of Roger Bacon, the philosophical dialectic of Duns Scotus 
and the ‘nominalism’ of Ockham, one of Luther’s spiritual 
teachers. The authors of the Magdeburg Centuries and all 
the revolutionary spiritualists down to the nineteenth century 
looked on Francis as their progenitor. 

Francis himself knew what his mission was. It is best ex- 
pressed by the commemoration which follows immediately 
after the consecration in the Roman Mass: Unde et memores, 
Domine, nos servi tui, sed et plebs tua sancta . . . It was as 
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‘the servant of God’ and ‘the chosen people’ that Francis saw 
himself and his Order. He had been called to the service of 
establishing the new age of Christ. This was God’s democ- 
racy! Yet how Roman it was. Francis bore the wounds of our 
Lord. Was he not the new Christ, reborn to usher in the King- 
dom of God in this age? The immediate circle of his com- 
panions began to see him as, at least, the herald of God, the 
new evangelist, John the Baptist, the new David and Elijah, 
or as a seraph.74 Like a second Christ, he had taken his own 
people, his Friars Minor, out of the world with its racial struc- 
ture of blood, honour, soil and hereditary sacred powers, and 
made them into ‘the holy company of the last age’ and ‘a new 
humanity’. Even in Bonaventure’s official life of Francis there 
is an echo, in the prologue, of this historic sense of being the 
new ‘people of God’ and the bearers of a new age, in which 
Francis appears as John and as Elias, and as the angel of 
the Apocalypse bearing the sign of the living God. The vic- 
tory of the conformist majority led to the outlawing of this 
sense of historic mission, which was consequently forced to 
ally itself with Joachimism and scientific Utopianism. It flared 
up again as revolutionary spiritualism which condemned not 
only the sin-bound ancient world but its sin-bound emperor 
and pope to be consumed by the fire of the Holy Spirit. 

In 1241 an abbot of Joachim of Flora’s Order fled to the 
house of the Friars Minor in Pisa?’ and consigned to their 
keeping the writings of Joachim. He feared that his own mon- 
astery was about to be destroyed by the Antichrist Emperor 
Frederick m. The Pisan Minorities made a synthesis of Jo- 
achim’s eschatology and their own, applying Joachim’s third 
order to themselves. Thus Francis was made into the spear- 
head of the ‘third Kingdom’ of the Holy Spirit. An inter- 
mingling of Joachimite enthusiasm and historicism with the 
radicalism of the Franciscan Spirituals took place under pres- 
sure from the German feudal lords in Italy. The fusion 
solidified in a common fear of Frederick m and a common 
love of the ‘Italian people’, the populus latinus. The whole 
Order closed its ranks for the last time in that fear of the 
Last Things and hope of a new age, which throughout 
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the middle ages were but two expressions of one sense of 
the meaning of history. They were united in resistance to the 
terrifying apparition of the Emperor, who had set the crown 
of the world upon his own head in Jerusalem. Through the 
words of his Chancellor, he had assumed all those holy titles 
—Lord of the World, Anointed of the Spirit, Bearer of the 
New Reign of Peace and Justice?® which, the Spirituals felt, 
were appropriate only to Francis and the Roman Catholics 
to Christ and to the pope. The laity of Italy in the Third Or- 
der of St Francis organized political resistance to the new 
god-man.77 St Rose of Viterbo preached in the streets and 
squares against Frederick m and for ‘the freedom of Church 
and commune’, This was the spirit of the Pataria, and it 
was also a foretaste of Joan of Arc, who would never have 
arisen without the Franciscan movement.*® 

As early as 1228, and again in 1239 the ‘Holy Emperor’ 
was excommunicated by the pope. In 1245 the Council of 
Lyons declared the Emperor deposed as a heretic! In vain 
his ambassador appealed over the head of the Pope to a gen- 
eral council—thus heralding, on his side, the advent of the 
new European age in which kings and their national councils 
built up their kingdoms independently of, or in opposition 
to, the pope. The “Holy Emperor’ had to fall, the first victim 
of the new age. The agents of his fall were the nations. It 
was at Lyons that the representatives of Christendom ap- 
peared as nations for the first time.7? They were aided by 
French scholasticism and by the popular movements in France 
and Italy. Pope Urban 1v, in alliance with the French and 
with Guelph scholasticism, completed the work of Gregory 
v.89 This momentous collapse of the powers of the ancient 
racial world and its sacred order of men laid the foundation 
for the executions of Charles 1 of England and Louis xv. It 
had been undermined by the Franciscan revolution, which 
had proclaimed Christ the sole King of Heaven and earth. 
Despite their fusion of the Joachimite and the primitive 
Franciscan sense of history, the Spirituals were still within 
the Roman Church when they anathematized Emperor Fred- 
erick as Antichrist. 
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Ten years after Lyons, in 1255 and’ again in 1260, the 
Church condemned Gerardino of Borgo San Donnino, the 
Friar Minor of Pisa.81 1260 was the year which the Joachim- 
ite Spirituals had expected to be the first of the new age of 
the Holy Spirit. The Emperor was dead, and yet the new 
age of freedom, poverty and love had not come. On the con- 
trary St Francis’s Order was being firmly riveted into the 
structure and system of the old world. Such members of the 
Order as dared to remember St Francis’s Testament, and his 
summons to unconditional poverty and peace, were perse- 
cuted. The Spiritual movement now entered a third stage. Its 
centres of gravity were Provence, Tuscany and the Roman 
Marches. Its allies came from the religious movement among 
the laity and Catholic reformist elements. An ever-increasing 
influx of radicals out of the Waldensian and Albigensian un- 
derground joined it. Gerard had already interpreted Joachim 
of Flora’s work as the ‘eternal gospel’ (evengelium aeternum) 
by which he meant a revolutionary abolition of the whole of 
the old bodily order both in the Church and in the world. 

Meanwhile Peter John Olivi, the son of John Olivi of 
Languedoc, had entered the Order at Béziers, a notorious 
centre of heresy, and had begun to work out the Spirituals’ 
vision of history.® In his letter to the sons of Charles m of 
Naples and a little later in his book of sermons on the Apoca- 
lypse, the course of world history is divided into three ages 
of salvation: the kingdoms of the Father, of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.82 Olivi wrote that there are always sufferings 
and persecution when a new age painfully struggles to break 
through. The ‘third Kingdom’ of the Holy Spirit had been 
introduced by the Church of the Spirituals, he argued, and 
the Roman Church, by persecuting it, was showing itself to 
be Antichrist.83 Like many sectarians of the period, Olivi 
believed that the Church had not always been corrupt. Its 
decline did not stretch back to the days of Constantine, as 
the Cathars taught, but only began when the Church had 

* Olivi died in 1298 burdened with many ecclesiastical con- 


demnations in Narbonne, the ancient centre of Spanish, Arab, 
Jewish and Albigensian intellectualism, 
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become corporeal and given in to the greedy popes, feudal 
bishops and ignorant, worldly clergy. Since then, the Church 
had become the new Babylon; enslaved by lust for power 
and pride in its possessions, it had trampled Francis, the poor 
man, under foot. It would have to give place to him, for 
Francis was the ‘new man’, the novus dux, and his Rule the 
new gospel. His Church was the ark of the elect in this last 
age. Francis was the angel of the Apocalypse bearing the sign 
of the living God; he was the second Christ with the fullness 
of spiritual power, the leader of the new humanity and the 
standard-bearer of the Spirituals, who were to bring about 
the fulfilment of time. 

This view of history and of the glory of suffering was im- 
bued with a profound exaltation because of its eschatological 
conviction. As the thirteenth century wore on, the persecu- 
tions increased in ferocity and the optimism of Olivi was 
darkened. The Spirituals began to say that as true Christ 
bearers, they were re-living the passion of Christ. They were 
the true Church, whose life flowers in secret while its blood 
flows in public, and the Roman Church had finally and con- 
clusively revealed itself as Antichrist. In southern France and 
Catalonia, the Beguines, the Spirituals and large groups of 
the common people began to build a cult of Olivi, in which 
he was venerated along with, and often more than, Francis 
as the spiritual leader of the last age. The Spirituals put to 
death by the Inquisition had their cult as martyrs in the 
Mass and the martyrology. The four Friars Minor executed in 
Marseilles in 1318 under John xxm were especially exalted 
in this cult as ‘Catholics and glorious martyrs’, The existence 
of faith in the Church of the Spirit and of a cult of these 
‘witnesses to the truth’ among Beguinages, Minorite friaries 
and lay groups in Provence during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries prepared the soil and climate there for the emer- 
gence of the Illuminati, Huguenots and sceptics hundreds of 
years later, 

On Italian soil, this same awareness of the end of the world 
in Fra Dolcino’s theology of history developed into a highly 
characteristic combination of eschatology and social utopian- 
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ism.*4 The hope of his apostolic sect, once reform had been 
rejected by the papal Church, was that the great renewal of 
the world, the Church and the social order would come 
through a new emperor of the House of Aragon. The year 
1300 (Boniface vm's Holy Year) was to see the beginning of 
the great renewal of all things. This movement around Fra 
Dolcino was the model for the flight of the Spirituals 
(Michael Cesena and Ockham) to the Emperor Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and it anticipated some of the ideas of Wyclif, 
Jerome of Prague and Hus. Its political utopianism was de- 
scended from the line stretching from Joachim to the Fran- 
ciscans and continued down to Campanella and Vico. In the 
later thirteenth century the Spirituals found shelter at the 
Angevin court in Naples, where they began to explore the 
possibility of a new political alliance. The way led through 
the people to popular revolt and ultimately to scientific 
utopianism, social reform and state power. Its slogan was: 
‘Down with the pope! Down with the priests! Long live the 
emperor (or the king), who strikes down the priests!’ Society 
had become the object of their efforts and the source of their 
hopes. They saw in social reform the opportunity to provide 
a substitute for that return to Francis which the Order had 
rejected and that reform of the whole Church which had 
been nipped in the bud. 

Another possibility was missionary work.85 A new kind of 
crusade seemed particularly appropriate to the disciples of 
St Francis, The debate with the East had been sharpened 
by Francis, and his drama of the crib and stigmatization was 
carried by the Franciscans to Russia, the Near East, India 
and China. John of Plano Carpini went to Karakorum, to 
the Great Khan of the Tartars. Soon there were Franciscans 
on the Volga (in Sarai), in Persia, India and China. The 
missionaries were often Spirituals, for whom there was no 
longer any place in their home in old Europe. They carried 
out Abélard’s desire to escape the pressure of the monastic, 
tribal system of the old world and to flee to the furthest 
lands of paganism where it would be possible to live as a 
Christian. Despite Gemelli’s cautious observation that it is 
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not known whether these missionaries were Conventuals or 
Spirituals,** it is undeniable that the first exodus of Francis- 
can missionaries, the model for the others, occurred precisely 
in the decade when the Spirituals were being most violently 
persecuted.§7 We also know that Waldensians and Cathars 
seem to have followed the Franciscans or even accompanied 
them. Angelo Clareno, the historian of the persecuted Church 
of the Spirit, went with Franciscans on the mission to 
Armenia in 1299 and it is very unlikely that his travelling 
companions would have been Conventuals. It seems reason- 
able to believe that the general disillusionment of the 
Spirituals at the end of the thirteenth century would have 
resulted in missionary work. Men like Roger Bacon and 
Ramon Lull were always fascinated by the accounts of the 
travels of their brethren.88 The relationship between the re- 
treat into missionary work and the escape into nature which 
characterized the work of Bacon and Lull suggests that both 
Franciscan monastery at Hyrées near Toulon which had been 
the spiritual disillusion. 

Franciscan science had modest beginnings. One of its first 
centres was the Franciscan monastery at Hyrées near Toulon 
which had been the spiritual home of Joachimism in Provence. 
There Hugo of Digne, the brother of Douceline the seer and 
foundress of the Beguines of Marseilles, gathered together 
notaries, judges, physicians and ‘educated men’, who came 
to his cell for biblical exegesis and common study of the 
works of Joachim of Flora.8® These enthusiastic and religious 
laymen began to waken the interest of the Spirituals in the 
natural sciences. Peter John Olivi was a scientist as well as a 
theologian of history. Alone in his period he asserted that 
higher knowledge arises out of sense-perception. His theory 
of impetus and his idea of the inertia of matter were the first 
steps towards modern mechanics.® Before him, and for long 
after him, the middle ages refused to accept the meaning of 
motion. It was something imperfect and evil, as evil as prog- 
ress in history; both were contradictions of the one, unmoy- 
ing, beautiful, perfect, good God. Olivi was able to accept 
such ideas because Franciscan spirituality was in several re- 
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spects not medieval. Franciscan ideas 6n science were based 
on the intellectual climate of the “World of the Three Rings’. 
The profane analysis of nature and the attack on the divinity 
of the emperor were two expressions of an assault on archaic 
society, The new man, the man of the spirit, understood all 
things. Hence he could and did assail nature itself, taking 
hold of it by experiment. 

This represented a three-fold conscious protest: intellec- 
tually against Thomist scholasticism, which built a wall of 
authoritative thought in defence of the inviolable ordo of the 
cosmos; politically against the curial Church and its régime of 
power, which suppressed the poverty movement; and spiri- 
tually against all unintellectual, uneducated men and powers 
who were devoid of true knowledge and whose faith had 
not been purified. Ockham was the embodiment of the politi- 
cal protest, Bacon and Arnold of Villanova of the scientific. 
Ramon Lull strove to reconcile the two opposing worlds. 

In Roger Bacon, the Spirituals’ prophetical enthusiasm 
turned toward science, as a means by which the true initiate, 
the man filled with the Holy Spirit, could set about renewing 
the world.®! This English friar, who sacrificed his patrimony 
in the cause of science, was laughed at by the Spanish stu- 
dents at Oxford on account of his studies, and imprisoned by 
the Conventual Superiors of his Order. The Arab-Jewish- 
Christian South was for Bacon the land of that universal 
science which brought salvation. There flourished mathe- 
matics, astrology, bible criticism (the purification of corrupt 
texts!), philology, true theology and natural science. In every 
branch of knowledge summoned by this Franciscan ency- 
clopedist to the service of salvation—in his Opus Tertium, 
Opus Minus, or Compendium Studii Philosophiae—Arab- 
Jewish ‘fathers’ were cited; the Summa Philosophiae* cited 
the testimony of more than thirty Islamic and Jewish scholars. 

Bacon sought to produce a universal knowledge as a means 
to help the missions. He had read accounts of the Franciscan 
missions by William of Rubruck and he called upon his 


* Not that of Grosseteste, the man who won Bacon for the Or- 
der of St Francis, but his own—probably written by a disciple. 
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Pope to explore the whole earth.° His Pope, Guido of 
Foulques, had led a long life as a layman in the heretic 
South, as a soldier, a lawyer and as secretary to St Louis. 
He had first become a priest after the death of his wife, 
afterwards Archbishop of Narbonne and, in 1265, Pope 
Clement rv. He commanded Bacon, against the orders of his 
Franciscan Superiors, to send him a secret account of his 
discoveries. All Bacon’s works were hastily formulated letters 
to his ‘angelic Pope’, from whom he hoped for the renewal 
of the Church, the purification of the sciences and the lib- 
eration of theology.®? The sciences, especially the natural 
sciences in statesmanship, the art of war, progress or lengthen- 
ing of the span of human life, were useful because they gave 
Christendom the wisdom and the will to confront the intellec- 
tual and moral world of paganism.®* It was better to convert 
unbelievers through wisdom and true knowledge, than to 
resort to civil wars and the savagery of unlearned men 
(laicalis ruditas) which at best could achieve only problem- 
atic and transitory successes.®* Bacon was well aware of the 
insecurity of the victories won by the Albigensian wars and 
the Inquisition, and hated Parisian scholasticism, so falsely 
sure of itself and of its triumph. It had defeated his lord and 
master Francis, and was puffed up with pride in the perfec- 
tion of its knowledge, whereas, it was, in reality, far below 
the South in matters of intellect and godliness.®5 

Bacon’s criticism of his time, and his programme of scien- 
tific and theological reform conditioned each other. Judging 
by external appearances, and by the degree of activity in the 
universities, he wrote, we are living in an age of great learn- 
ing; in fact, however, everything is in a state of corruption, 
ignorance and ruin.®° The source of this corruption is in the 
head, in Rome. The Curia has been perverted by the laws 
of the Roman emperors and by secular Roman law (a typical 
accusation of the Spirituals). Rome is ruled by pride, avarice, 
envy, lust and gluttony (superbia, avaritia, invidia, luxuria, 

* Bacon drew a map of the world (now lost), showing the sea 


route from Spain to India, which came down, via Peter d’Ailly, to 
Columbus, 
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gula). All the Orders, new ones included, are involved in 
this decay. Totus clerus vacat superbiae, luxuriae et avaritiae. 
In Paris and Oxford and everywhere else the clergy quarrel 
and stir up laymen in wars and feuds and all kinds of vice. 
The laity too are corrupt, and keep faith (fides) with their 
princes no longer.®’ The Christians are morally inferior to 
the pagan thinkers, and this is why they lag behind them in 
the world of thought and discovery. ‘Many wise men, basing 
themselves on salutary prophecies, have believed . . . that 
it is in our age that Antichrist will come. Hence it is neces- 
sary that evil shall be rooted out, so that God’s chosen ones 
(electi Dei) may appear.’®® 

Bacon believed that the great purification of Christendom 
would certainly be achieved. What was uncertain were the 
means God would use: a pope, a prince (as a rod of divine 
correction, as with the Joachimites and Fraticelli), or a per- 
secution of the corrupt Church by Tartars, Saracens or other 
Eastern peoples, Bacon’s science was intended to contribute 
to this purification. He believed that the reason for the pres- 
ent corrupt condition of things was that true science, the wis- 
dom of God, had been defiled by men. This defilement (a 
basic idea among cleansers after the time of Humbert and 
Gregory vi) was literal and spiritual.° Paris was the home of 
the seven deadly sins of theology, where men were devoted 
entirely to mere philosophy and to verbal quibbles, while 
neglecting the natural sciences. Paris, moreover, stubbornly 
insisted on expounding a corrupt text of the Bible, which 
made it impossible to penetrate to the spiritual meaning of 
Scripture.®® Bible criticism, ancient philology and the study 
of language had an eschatological significance, because a 
single word of the Bible might well contain the key to the 
history of the Church and the stages of her development 
from the beginning to the end.1° 

Bacon wanted to know when the end of time would come, 
and to accelerate its coming through the great process of 
purification. He invoked the help not only of the Spiritual’s 

* He mentions sodomite perversions among Parisian theologians 
and professors in Beatus Franciscus. 
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view of history, to which he constantly made direct refer- 
ence, but also of natural science. Natura est instrumentum 
divinae operationis. To the devoted researcher, forgetful of 
self, nature is the key to the mysteries of time and history, 
of the Church and of God. Even astrology, which, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, transposed the historical prophe- 
cies of the Spirituals into the realm of science, could provide 
information about the course of history and the duration of 
the religions of the world—including the secta Christi2% In 
this way, a formidable and successful enemy of the Christian 
mind, the astrology of the ancient and of the Arabic Jewish 
worlds, was allowed a new lease of life in western Europe. 
From the twelfth century to the eighteenth atheist astrologers 
cast the horoscope of Christianity, as of all other sects, and 
stated in precise terms the seasons of its flourishing and of 
its decay. Spengler and Nietzsche belong to this tradition. 
Bacon’s intention was to apply it, along with his interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse, to work out the date of the fall of 
Islam and to use astronomy, to reform the calendar. He 
loudly bewailed the lack of learning in the early Church, 
which made it unable to carry out this reform: even today, 
pagan philosophers laugh at the ignorant Christians, who do 
not even know how to tell the time. 

To Bacon all true men of knowledge, wisdom and scientific 
research were spirituals, men of the spirit, and had been 
victims of persecution since the days of the early Church. 
World history was the story of their passio,1°? and his own 
life (a strange caricature of the passio of Francis, Olivi and 
Angelo Clareno) was that of a man of the spirit, a discoverer, 
striving in vain to rescue a sinful world from the darkness 
of ignorance. Spiritual reform set the stage for the begin- 
ning of the Enlightenment and the Franciscan revolt turned 
into a humanist attempt to reform the world.® Spiritual, 
scientific optimism was the result of eschatological expecta- 
tion. All science should take the form of an exposition of the 


* Later many Franciscans were to be remarkably open towards 
humanism, the Jesuits and the Enlightenment. Mersenne, for ex- 
ample, was a Minim, a neo-Franciscan, 
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Scriptures, and by thus cultivating Holy Writ the Church 
would return to the holiness of early Christianity, Universal 
peace would descend upon the Church and the world. It 
was ‘by the grace of God’ that the modern burning glass had 
been constructed. Dei gratia: the miracle of technics was 
set up against the magical world of archaic society, whose 
singing-spells and ordeals and hallowings Bacon listed. In a 
letter on the secret works of art and nature and the unreality 
of magic, he declared that art came from the hand of 
God.1° Bacon was not a scientist in the modern sense; he 
made very few experiments.1°5 Experimentum meant at this 
period a magical process, an attempt at sorcery, and hence a 
temptation.°° The boundary line between Bacon’s natural 
science and sorcery or magic was not clear. If deer, eagles 
and snakes prolong their lives by the use of herbs and stones, 
he asked, why should man be forbidden the discovery of an 
elixir of life?!°7 His vision of a world of technology contained 
rudderless ships, automobiles, aeroplanes, little magical de- 
vices for escaping from prison, for attaching people to one- 
self, or for walking on water. It was a mixture of magic, tech- 
nology with a magical character, and Franciscan mastery of 
the world. Any Spiritual could work the miracles of Francis 
himself, if he had the spirit of the master. The seer gazes at 
Utopia: the realm wherein the homo spiritualis is, through 
the spirit of God, master of nature and the things of nature. 

Arnold of Villanova, Bacon's disciple, was born in Catalonia 
about 1238, the year in which Bacon was deprived of papal 
protection and disappeared into prison. Arnold was protected 
against persecution and the Inquisition by the kings and 
popes upon whom he attended as physician. He was the 
embodiment of Bacon’s dream of universal knowledge. He 
got his degree at Naples, and then moved about between 
Barcelona, Montpellier, Paris and Rome, working as a physi- 
cian, alchemist, astrologer, diplomat, social reformer and 
historian-theologian. He translated works from Arabic into 
Latin and was rooted in that world of the Three Rings which 
Bacon had constantly in mind. Like all the Spirituals, he 
was both anticlerical and anti-Thomist and was the author 
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of the famous Sword of Truth against the Thomists. He en- 
deavoured to save the Spirituals’ vision for orthodoxy, and 
hoped, like Bacon, for a total renewal of this outworn cos- 
mos, of man, of the elements, of the Church and of society, 
through an angelic pope.1°® Midway between Hildegard of 
Bingen, to whom he referred, and Paracelsus (who relied on 
Bacon), Arnold aimed at an all-embracing art of medicine, a 
universal chemistry which would rejuvenate and spiritualize 
man and thus conduct him into the third Kingdom of the 
Holy Spirit. The Franciscan renewal of the world was to be 
accomplished by science. He inveighed against the worldly 
Church of the clergy which was the embodiment of Anti- 
christ, and later ages returned to his ideas for ammunition.1 

Ramon Lull, the Franciscan Tertiary (1253-1315), was 
also a Catalan and a representative of this Franciscan 
Baroque enlightenment. Like Francis and Ignatius, he set 
out to conquer the world for Christ. “At the Roman Curia, in 
the lecture halls of the Sorbonne, in councils and in the 
courts of princes in France and Germany, in the streets and 
squares of north African towns, possibly in Asia too’,12° this 
all-knowing, all-believing man went on his way, learning 
and teaching. The spell cast by Lull upon Nicholas of Cusa, 
Pico and Bessarion, on Giordano Bruno, Gassendi and Leib- 
niz, his wide dissemination in Germany,™! and his influ- 
ence in Spain to this day, rest on his truly Franciscan rec- 
onciliation of the world of the Three Rings with Christianity. 
He combined enlightenment and faith, mysticism and ration- 
alism, folk-culture and the life of the intelligentsia. Lull be- 
longed to the open world of the twelfth century and to the 
bold rationalism of Chartres, Alan of Lille and Nicholas of 
Amiens. His life suggests what might have come of that 
world if it had not been destroyed. Lull’s vision of the ‘Noble 
Art’ on Mount Randa in 1272 resembles Francis’s experience 
on Mount Alverna, Descartes’s dream, and Ernst Mach’s 
moment in the meadow. He believed that he had seen the 
mystery of being and grasped it: there exists a logical uni- 
versal science, with first principles, or basic words, which, 
combined together, make it possible to demonstrate every 
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truth in every branch of knowledge, and in Faith itself. In 
the archaic world, it had been the emperor, who held the 
Holy Spirit in his hand and who controlled it. Then the 
Gregorian popes had claimed the right to exclusive dominion 
over the Spirit. Now the homo spiritualis the man of the 
spirit (and soon it would only be he) suddenly seized the 
power of binding the spirit (ligare intellectum). 

Every system of pan-logic and universal knowledge, from 
Alcuin to Marx, has sought converts. The Crusades had 
failed, so there was only the ars magna to convert the un- 
believers. Science was to serve the missions. Lull learned 
Arabic, and, in the spirit of Bacon, demanded that academies 
be founded in Western Christendom in which Arabic, 
Hebrew and Greek should form the basis of study. The 
schools of translation which had existed since the twelfth 
century in Toledo, Sicily and Provence would be extended 
and made legitimate. His own studies and spirituality made 
him ‘the brilliant lover of his enemy, Islam’.12 He longed to 
continue the discussions which used to take place in the East 
in the world of the Three Rings. In his Libro del Gentil 
which first appeared in Arabic at Majorca 1272-3, a Jew, a 
Muslim and a Christian explain the superiority of their faith 
to a pagan. In the Liber Sancto Spiritu (Montpellier, 
1276-8), there is a debate between a Greek and a Latin in 
the presence of a Muslim; in the Liber Tartari et Christiani 
(Rome, 1285), the Tartar interrogates a Jew, a Muslim and 
a Christian. The Christians show a respect for their oppo- 
nents, and for religions akin to their own, which implies 
that they are ‘enlightened’ and know the human and religious 
values they possess. 

Like Bacon, who was anxious that young boys should be 
taught the meaning of his scientific method, Lull was deeply 
concerned with education. Even a child should be given a 
glimpse of the world of Christians, Jews and Muslims (Liber 
Doctrinae Puerilis, written in 1274-5 for his son, Dominic). 
Indeed, the whole of Western Christendom needs to be re- 
educated, so that its eyes may be opened to the beauty of 
foreign worlds. In his educational novel, Blanquerna, he 
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described Barbary, Tartary, Abyssinia, Turkey and Georgia, 
and gave the first European account of a journey through the 
Sudan. The Eastern missions were to be balanced by a reli- 
gious and scientific education of the West. Lull translated 
the Spirituals’ programme of world renewal into the language 
of a fervently religious lay intelligentsia. While other re- 
formers pinned their hopes on universal and national coun- 
cils, Lull considered the possibility of an international court 
and a kind of League of Nations.1!3 Like Bacon, Lull be- 
lieved that uniting of the world must be the work of an 
angelic pope, who appears in the novel and becomes its 
spokesman. 

All his life Lull hesitated between the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders; he longed to reconcile the intellectuality 
of the one with the love of the other. But his ‘impetus’—to 
borrow a concept of Olivi’s—was Spiritual-Franciscan. He 
was horrified by the University of Paris. Towards the end of 
his century (1297-8) he was certain that it would dissolve 
in a welter of atheist, “Averroist’, intellectualism. Although 
Lull’s anti-Averroist writings include a great deal of Thomist 
Aristotelianism, his love of the people is unmistakably Fran- 
ciscan. He was one of the greatest of medieval vernacular 
authors (comparable with his contemporary, Eckhart), and 
was a master of his beloved Catalan. The gentle spiritual 
mysticism of later Arabic Sufiism (to which he himself made 
reference) mingled in him with Francis’s love of children, 
the people and his enemies, The world of opposites was to 
be reconciled. Hence he was the forerunner of Nicholas 
of Cusa, of Leibniz and the baroque mathesis universalis. 


8 
THE HOUR OF AQUINAS (1225-74) 


Tuomas of Aquinas lived in Naples and his life links the 
schools of Frederick mu and the beginnings of the Angevins, 
the span between Averroist Naples and the Neoplatonic 
pantheism of a later age. The Guelph papacy subdued the 
‘holy Emperor’ while Thomas was alive. Prophetical spiritual- 
ism had been defeated but not destroyed and the vicious 
struggle among the mendicant orders continued to rage. The 
universities as heirs to the debates once held before medita- 
tive Islamic princes had become open arenas for all sorts of 
Christian and non-Christian forces. Finally, Thomas was 
born into a world of rising, Mediterranean, ‘enlightened’ 
princes, and it is to these new powers which we must first 
turn.? 

The culture of the court of Frederick m can only be un- 
derstood in the context of the world of the Three Rings. Men 
like Roger Bacon, Arnold of Villanova and Lull found their 
princely equivalents in Alfonso the Learned, Dinis of Portugal 
and Frederick m. Alfonso the Learned® was heir and gover- 
nor of Murcia.2 He founded a comprehensive school for 
Christian, Jewish and Islamic children under the mastership 
of Mohammed al-Riquiti and at Seville he established a 
Latin-Arabic college for Islamic and Christian physicians and 
teachers. His father, Ferdinand the Saint, had also been con- 
cerned with the transmission of oriental learning to Chris- 
tendom: the Koran, the Talmud, the Cabbala. Alfonso con- 
tinued his work and expanded it to include scientific and 
systematic treatments of astronomy (the revised Toledo 
Tables of 1272), alchemy and legislation. His Spanish statute 


* Alfonso x, El Sabio: “The Wise’ is a mistranslation. 
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book, Las Siete Partidas, vestiges of which were still in 
force in 1819 in the State of Louisiana, contained Europe’s 
first educational legislation.* Another enlightened Mediter- 
ranean prince was Dinis of Portugal (1279-1325), who in 
1290 founded the University of Lisbon, transferred to 
Coimbra in 1308. Dinis commissioned numerous translations 
from Spanish, Latin and Arabic into the vernacular, was 
himself a poet, and carried out the typical improvement pro- 
gramme of such rulers: canal-building, development of agri- 
culture and encouragement of foreign trade. For Dinis and 
Alfonso, politics and culture were two aspects of the same 
policy. Theirs was the spirit of the enlightened despots, and 
it was said of Alfonso, for example, that ‘had he been con- 
sulted at the creation of the world, things would have been 
arranged much better’. Alfonso, a Hohenstaufen on his 
mother’s side and an imperial candidate in 1254, was an 
alien in his domain, and resembles in a more than coin- 
cidental way Frederick m Hohenstaufen, Frederick m of Prus- 
sia, Peter the Great and Stalin. 

The Emperor Frederick u ‘terrified his age’. He was ‘the 
marvellous maker of changes’ (immutator mirabilis), the very 
embodiment of the new technical intellect. There was some- 
thing appalling about this new quest for power. It seized 
indifferently upon the world of nature and upon human ma- 
terial—a phrase from a later age here, for the first time, 
strictly applicable—-upon animals and upon things. Coae- 
quare naturam: ‘rivalling nature’ was the main intention of 
this ‘most experienced artist in all the mechanical arts’.# What 
a contrast to the sense of reverent awe in Thomas, for whom 
there is only one artifex peritus, God. The Emperor ques- 
tioned Michael Scotus® to find out in which heaven it is that 
God is enthroned in all his divine majesty. He wanted to 
seize Heaven, earth and Hell in his grasp, to enter them in 
one comprehensive inventory, and to fix his own true place— 
that of sacred majesty, disposing absolutely over God’s king- 
dom on earth and its justice and peace. There were two 
origins and bases of imperial world government: divine 
providence, and the inflexible natural necessity of the fallen 
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and sinful state of the world.® The psalmist marvelled “Thou 
hast ordered all things in measure and number and weight’ 
but the Emperor said ‘I am lord of the world’.7 God, who 
for Bernard and Abélard had been the searcher of hearts 
(scrutator cordis) was now to be replaced by the Emperor, 
Using the science of physiognomy brought to him out of the 
East by Michael Scotus, he gauged the inner nature of ‘his’ 
men from the outward proportions of their face.® 

The Emperor made exhaustive use of the enormous 
adaptibility of human material and employed astrologers, 
mathematicians, engineers (for engines of war, fortifications 
and canals), poets, jurists, travellers and explorers, philos- 
ophers and professors. He regularly collected ‘cultural ma- 
terial’ from the world of the Three Rings; around 1240 he 
sent a number of philosophical questions to scholars of the 
Islamic world, and got answers back from Ibn Sabin, 
amongst others. Ibn Sabin, a heretic, had been persecuted 
by Islamic orthodoxy throughout Spain and Africa and died 
by his own hand in Mecca in 1270. The importance of Sabin 
for the Emperor was that he quoted freely from Plato, 
Socrates, the Psalms, the New Testament and the Koran. The 
Emperor, whose own reading included Maimonides and 
Averroes, was delighted. His famous scepticism and atheism 
were really no more than a certain freedom of phrase and 
expression characteristic of such a court and type of society. 

The essential point about Frederick was not his alleged 
atheism but his far more revolutionary conception of knowl- 
edge and wisdom as means to power. Knowledge was a tool 
for changing the world, purging it by law, and improving it 
by experiment. He flatly denied the scriptural fides ex auditu, 
‘Faith comes by (right) hearing’, and asserted instead fides 
enim certa non provenit ex auditu.® Only the sure results 
of observation are reliable—observation of the flight of the 
falcon, of artificial fertilization, of the diseases of horses and 
of men. Men and horses were to be cared for and treated on 
the same hygienic principles. Economic, military, scientific 
and political interests combined to produce an outlook 
strongly reminiscent of the Spirituals’ scientific Utopianism.1° 
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Animals and men were simultaneously taken out of their 
magical context in the archaic cosmos and subjected to the 
process of experiment. Frederick’s choice of appropriate ob- 
jects included chickens, doves, dogs, horses, camels and ‘his’ 
falcons. This ‘noble’ bird was considered especially suitable 
for his various experiments. Salimbene, the Spiritual, re- 
ported that the Emperor had men dissected alive in order to 
study the processes of digestion and sleep, and described 
other terrifying experiments which could easily have been 
carried out in concentration camps. The Emperor once 
drowned a man in a wine-barrel to see whether the soul dies 
with the body.!1 The things of this sort credited to the 
‘damned and diabolical’ Emperor, whether true or not, cer- 
tainly reflected his consuming desire for universal knowledge 
for the sake of universal power. He established the first 
chair of anatomy at Salerno, and supplied it with corpses. He 
founded at Naples what was probably the first modern state 
university!” and in its charter he promised ‘his’ professors high 
honours, dignities and financial rewards, ‘his’ students cheap 
lodgings, rich stipends and assured careers.1* Frederick col- 
lected a group of Catalans, Irishmen and Bolognese at his 
imperial and absolutist university which soon became a for- 
tress against curial Bologna. In 1225, in his battle with 
Bologna, Frederick dissolved its university, intending to trans- 
fer it in its entirety to Naples. Although he forbade his sub- 
jects to attend foreign schools, his absolutist educational 
policy broke down in practice, even earlier than his Empire, 
mainly because it encountered energetic resistance in univer- 
sity circles throughout Europe. Frederick could only conceive 
of a university, especially his own, as an instrumentum 
regni.14 

At this court where the first substantial translations of 
Averroes were made, between 1227 and 1230, and in the 
thoroughly Averroist and libertine climate of this state uni- 
versity, young Thomas Aquinas received his first impressions. 
He was so profoundly shocked by what he saw that he 
never mentioned the Emperor in any of his works. For 
Thomas, as for Gregory vn, the Emperor had lost the unicum 
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nomen, and he dedicated his portrayal of the just king to one 
of the Curia’s petty vassals.1® Yet, in the deepest sense, all of 
Thomas's work was directed against that figure whose name 
he never uttered. Ten years after Frederick was deposed 
at Lyons, Thomas wrote the sacral hymn of the New King- 
dom, the sequel to Corpus Christi. In 1268, Frederick’s heir, 
Conradin, was beheaded in Naples, and thus the last traces 
of spell-binding power which that house could hold for 
Thomas were extinguished. Thomas, who believed in the 
aristocratic principle, was a kinsman of the Hohenstaufen, 
and by law, as a son of the lords of Aquino, their subject. 
At last he was free to produce his greatest works in the years 
which followed, 1269-72. 

As school-learning, scholasticism was bound up with the 
universities.!° These institutions were becoming increasingly 
political places where rivalry between the popes, kings and 
city states of the free world of the West was manifest, and 
where constant battles between chancellors, professors, stu- 
dents and citizens occurred. The universities represented 
western Europe’s discovery of itself and were the heirs of 
the discussions which took place in court society and among 
the intelligentsia in the world of the Three Rings. Universities 
were founded to reflect every shade of disagreement and 
rivalry in the political and religious struggles of the time. The 
school at Arezzo was a Ghibelline foundation. When the 
Guelphs came to power there, their opponents started a new 
Ghibelline studium at Siena. During his fight with Thomas 
Becket over the sovereignty of the Church, Henry 1 pro- 
moted Oxford to the status of studium generale, and com- 
pelled all English clerics abroad to return to England on 
pain of losing their benefices, Cambridge came into existence 
as a result of an exodus of students and professors from Ox- 
ford and Paris in the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Montpellier achieved the rank of University after a bitter 
battle with the bishop. In Italy, several cities founded their 
universities. Padua was formed by secession from Bologna 
and continued for centuries, under the patronage of Venice, 
to be an outpost of Averroism. These Italian universities were 
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practically independent of papal control; they had no studium 
in theology; their students modelled their organizations on 
the civic fraternities and guilds.17 Valencia, Salamanca and 
Coimbra were royal creations, intended for the cultivation 
of a native intelligentsia for state service. A school was an 
important political asset in terms both of Church and state; 
Prague and Leipzig, and the foundations of the Reformation 
period, are evidence of this. During the Hundred Years 
War, both English and French founded their universities for 
political propaganda in France: Poitiers in 1431, Caen in 
1437, Bordeaux in 1441.18 

The university, the birthplace of Thomist scholasticism, 
thus represented a remarkable interplay of extreme freedom 
and extreme repression. It was designed to capture the free- 
floating intellectuals, roaming at will through castles and 
courts, cities and market-places. They could be found every- 
where and pinned down nowhere. The university was de- 
signed to collect and supervise this intelligentsia at certain 
definite ‘strong places’—strongholds, and it had from the be- 
ginning an inquisitorial significance. Most universities were 
created at the same time as the Inquisition. The first papal 
university was Toulouse, founded in 1229 for the pacification 
of the Cathars, and, as part of his penance, Count Raymund 
the heretic had to provide the means for it.19 The professors 
of this remote university advertised it throughout the length 
and breadth of Western Christendom, and its students were 
given lectures on Aristotle's works on the natural sciences, 
which were still banned in Paris!2° As in every living or- 
ganism, the interrelation between progress and reaction was 
highly complex. 

The University of Paris,2! a combined product of the abbey 
schools of Sainte-Geneviéve and Saint-Victor and the Cathe- 
dral school of Notre-Dame, which had been given privileged 
status in 1200 by Philip Augustus, was now at the start of a 
long period of growth pursued under conditions of con- 
stant friction and conflict, first with the Bishop of Paris 
(supported by the Pope) and later with every ecclesiastical, 
royal and papal authority in existence. Its moment of triumph 
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came at the Council of Constance (1414-18) when it stood 
alone in Europe, a political power without a rival, the judge 
of popes, the counsellor of kings, the leader of the demo- 
cratic Conciliar movement. It maintained its supremacy until 
1499, when Louis xm rode into it in armed force, to break 
its resistance and abolish its right to strike. This remarkable 
accumulation of political power in its hands was the culmina- 
tion of a process of growth in its intellectual powers, which 
had already taken place. During the thirteenth century, the 
University had made Paris Europe’s patria, the true home 
of all civilized minds. Victor Hugo could still call upon it in 
1870 when German cannons thundered at its gates. In 1252, 
the year in which Innocent 1v’s bull Ad Extirpandos ordained 
the use of torture to extract confessions from heretics, 
Thomas came to Paris. 

The situation of the University in the first half of the cen- 
tury had grown critical. Chartres had become completely de- 
fenceless against the world of the Three Rings, and, as a 
result, through the teaching of Amalric of Béne (near 
Chartres) and David of Dinant (who wrote in French), 
the University of Paris had been saturated with a kind of 
glittering pantheism. Its speculations concerning God and the 
world, man and nature, and faith and knowledge, mingled 
in a mystical baroque confusion. During the years 1210-15, 
the pantheist doctrines and the writings of Aristotle on natu- 
ral philosophy had been banned,*® In 1217 the Dominicans 
came to Paris, and in 1229 the Franciscans. Both represented 
a disturbing element for the old school of theology which 
still clung to the Carolingian mixture of Augustinian and 
Neoplatonic elements, with a cautious adoption here and 
there of an Aristotelian formula. 

It is no wonder that this mixture of theology and philoso- 
phy, with its allegorical speculations and vague compromises, 
failed to hold any attractions for the younger generation in 
religious and intellectual life, with their striving for sharp 
distinctions and differentiations. Religious enthusiasts flocked 


* There was as yet no distinction between Aristotle and the 
Neoplatonic apocrypha attached to him. 
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into the mendicant Orders, those with worldly ambitions 
made for the law studium, and the intellectuals went to the 
faculty of arts. The year Thomas arrived in Paris, the 
mendicant Orders were expelled from the University. During 
the course of the struggle which lasted nearly a decade the 
University had grown more and more nationalist,* with the 
Sorbonne prominent as the mainstay of the secular clergy 
against the Orders and against (papal) internationalism. As 
early as 1219, Honorius mt had repressed the studium of 
Roman Law at the University of Paris, because the majority 
of clerics wanted to study law instead of theology. But the 
result of this prohibition was the unwelcome one of diverting 
the current into the faculty of arts. Between 1210 and 1240, 
there were numerous complaints that in Paris theology had 
become the handmaid of philosophy and the natural sci- 
ences.22 The ‘lower’ faculty of the Seven Liberal Arts, re- 
garded as the Cinderella of the University, was a ‘prelimi- 
nary philosophical course’ obligatory for all. Its members had 
ambitions to compete with the higher levels, and the lay 
Masters of Arts were youngish men for the most part. They 
made up the ‘nations’, membership in which did not con- 
tinue during the higher courses, and had considerable influ- 
ence in university politics. Since theology was closed to them, 
they were naturally bent on achieving a systematic philoso- 
phy on the basis of natural science and pure reason. 

Bacon was a Master of Arts at Paris from about 1240 to 
1247; Albert the Great may have been a Master there from 
1242 to 1248. By 1243 practically the whole of Averroes’ 
philosophical work was available in Latin. In 1245 Aristotle 
was condemned once more in Toulouse. Siger arrived in Paris 
between 1255 and 1260. In 1257 Bonaventure became Mas- 
ter of the Order of St Francis. Somewhere between 1260 
and 1265 came the rise in Paris of ‘heretical Aristotelianism’.2* 
During the following years, Siger was lecturing at Paris on 
natural science and Thomas on philosophy and theology. 


* Tt was as a revolutionary and outsider that, in 1270, Thomas 
was condemned by the University. 
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The enormous attraction exercised by Averroes’ purely secu- 
larist and immanentist philosophy (as understood by these 
Averroists) had a multiplicity of causes. Paris was the 
wealthy capital of the Western world, but side by side with 
the higher clergy, who lived like lords, there was a proletar- 
ian lower clergy; and, in addition, an intellectual proletariat 
described, for instance, by Walter of Lille. Hungry, filthy, 
without a roof over their heads or light for their work, the 
students of Paris led lives of utter wretchedness, painted by 
John of Auville in his Architrenius.24 These students—vagantes, 
Goliards (Bernard of Clairvaux called Abélard a Goliard!)— 
had no prospect of continuing their studies unless they joined 
one of the Orders; no hope of a benefice without family in- 
fluence. It is they who listened to the new gospel of the 
faculty of arts. Man must suffice for himself. As often hap- 
pens, a peculiar secret alliance developed between rich and 
poor.25 A secular public of rich burghers and high officials, 
with a craving both for material goods and for culture, joined 
with the Masters of Arts to form a new, free-floating intelli- 
gentsia.°° 

This world, and its intellectual interests, was portrayed by 
Jean de Meung, around 1277, in the Roman de la Rose, 
which became a kind of encyclopaedia for his enlightened 
public, Like Gottfried of Strasbourg, he was avowedly writ- 
ing for the bourgeois,27 and like his public De Meung, the 
translator of Vegetius’s De Re Militari, the letters of Abélard 
and Héloise, and a characteristic selection of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis’s marvellous tales of Ireland, was anticlerical, cynical 
and anti-spiritualist. He liked both liberté and libertinism. 
Poverty, whether secular or spiritual, was something evil and 
pedantic: Trop est povretex laide chose. Theology was fable; 
sin was whatever runs contrary to nature, ‘the Goddess Na- 
ture’ of Allan of Lille, whom De Meung cited. “The Goddess 
Nature had turned maid-of-all-work and sunk to rank promis- 
cuity,’ as Curtius points out, ‘her ordering of the life of love 
soon became an obscene travesty of itself.’*8 Humility and 
abstinence were ‘anti-natural’ vices! The Roman de la Rose 
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was a praise of ‘free love,’® and the apotheosis of the intel- 
lect as the divine element in man, and of labour. Cain, the 
fratricide, appeared as the symbol of labour, industry and 
civic life. This was a gnostic tradition which may be com- 
pared with the extolling of Original Sin and of work by the 
German Idealists. But we should not be distracted by the 
mere libertinism, What lay behind it was a sombre vision of 
the world: the universe was a mechanism, like a watch. Man’s 
life was determined by iron necessity and fate dependent 
upon the stars and the laws of nature (the dira necessitas of 
Frederick m and the Cathars); there is neither freedom nor 
personal individuality. 

A diagrammatic, one-dimensional exegesis of Aristotle, 
eschewing all excursions into metaphysics as unscientific, pro- 
vided the foundation of De Meung’s hierarchical philosophy 
of society, in which the professor of arts and his henchman, 
the philosophically educated man (clericus), were hailed as 
the world’s highest-ranking class, and one which the stupid 
fools of the great lords desired in vain to press into their 
own service. 

In 1277, the whole, ‘free-thinking’ Parisian world, Siger 
and Thomas along with it, was condemned by Bishop 
Tempier of Paris in 219 theses. In them the Bishop testified 
that Thomas was not really very far from his great opponent, 
Siger. Both Chancellor Pierre Dubois, who planned to com- 
bine their teachings in one universal text-book, and Dante, 
who has Thomas praise Siger in heaven, realized this too. 
According to Agostino Nifo, Siger was also a pupil of Albert 
the Great.?® Albert was the forefather of that ‘first German 
movement’ which ran through Eckhart to Nicholas of Cusa 
and on to the pansophism and science of the Baroque pe- 
riod; Albert the Neoplatonist, whose circle of interests was 
dangerously wide and dangerously open, ‘open’ in the same 
sense as the old pre-scholastic world, could not fail (uncon- 
sciously and unwillingly) to drive the greatest of his pupils 
in the direction of Averroism. In his ‘Neoplatonizing, eclectic 


* Accusations of homosexuality were frequently made at this 
period against the University of Paris. 
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Aristotelianism’’° God and nature, man and spirit still flowed 
through and into each other in the old Carolingian way. 

In 1256, commissioned by Pope Alexander 1v, Albert pro- 
duced a small work against Averroes in defence of the im- 
mortality of the individual soul (De Unitate Intellectus) 31 
The Pope was dismayed by the rising wave of Averroism 
sweeping over Paris and Naples, and Albert did indeed en- 
deavour to define the position of the natural sciences within 
the Christian intellectual cosmos. He wanted to arrive at once 
(like Paracelsus and Schelling) at a ‘perfect natural science’? 
(scientiam naturalem perfectam). His mind was a seemingly 
inexhaustible fountain, fruitful from contact with Averroes 
and Maimonides and filled with the spirit of his native Ger- 
many. He was an alchemist and an astrologer, a researcher 
into North Sea fauna; he quoted Homer and Plato, observed 
the diseases of horses and hawks and wrote a description of 
the tooth of a whale. He was, in short, a universal genius in 
the Carolingian, cultural, humanist sense, and stood intellec- 
tually between Rhabanus Maurus and Goethe, Albert had 
neither the ability nor the desire to provide an answer for 
Thomas and Siger. They demanded a clear-cut intellectual 
division between God and the world, faith and knowledge, 
theology and philosophy. For Siger, the Master of Arts, it 
was the need for clarity in intellectual matters which was 
uppermost while, for Thomas, it was the need for clarity in 
both intellectual and religious matters. Both found in Aver- 
roes an Aristotle stripped of all Platonism and mystery, the 
maestro di color’che sanno in Dante’s words. Aristotle was 
pure reason, scientific method, an intellectual system capable 
of explaining practically everything naturally and reasonably 
if only one were willing to submit to the sway of its deduc- 
tive processes and laws of thought. 

Between 1265 and 1270, under Bonaventure’s leadership, 
the great Franciscan reaction against Thomas and Siger, 
against right and left-wing Aristotelianism alike, began. ‘The 
conflict between Thomas and the Friars Minor was to have 
incalculable consequences in history.’ To summarize it, as 
is usually done in histories of philosophy, as a fight between 
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Franciscan Augustinianism and Dominican Aristotelianism 
does less than justice to this major battle, which has con- 
tinued to rage down to our own day. Ultimately two atti- 
tudes to the world confronted each other here, one strongly 
emotional, with its emphasis on the will and union of love 
with God, and the other rational and intellectual, desiring 
to take hold of God and the world by thought. Aristotelianism 
was condemned at Paris in 1270 and 1277; in 1272 Thomas 
had to leave Paris, a heretic, persecuted by the Franciscans; 
in 1273 Bonaventure delivered his incendiary series of lec- 
tures in Paris against Aristotle and Thomas, Collationes in 
Hexaemeron.*+ Bonaventure expressed all the immeasurable 
bitterness of his Order (the whole of the Order) over the 
world’s defeat of Francis. Some of this bitterness, strong 
though unconscious, may have arisen because of the paltry 
results of the great compromise with the world. Study had 
been admitted into the Order but of what use was it? Instead 
of serving the imitation of Christ and of Francis, it led to in- 
tellectual pride and philosophical explanations of the world 
which practically dispensed with God. The hatred of the 
Spirituals, the fears of the conservative Franciscans and the 
uneasiness of the Paris theologians, who knew that Siger and 
Thomas were denouncing their old-fashioned theology for its 
unscientific character and its failure to give either God or the 
world their due (e.g., William of Saint-Amour and Gerhard 
of Abbeville) joined forces. 

A few breathless years of triumph followed. In 1274, 
Thomas and Bonaventure died, followed in 1280 by Albert 
the Great, who had already proclaimed Thomas’s tremendous 
victory. The opponents of Aristotle and Thomas saw it com- 
ing, and in face of the advancing tidal wave of victorious 
Thomism a united front of all its opponents was formed be- 
hind a neo-Augustinian system which included everyone from 
Scotus to Ockham.** Its policy in the intellectual struggle was 
to out-play Thomas at his own game, to expose even his 
clear-cut separation between theology and philosophy, God 
and the world, faith and knowledge, as just another messy 
compromise which did justice neither to faith nor to knowl- 
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edge, neither to God (Scotus) nor man (Ockham). Bonaven- 
ture, the ‘grand old man’ of the old open world, had never 
gone that far, although he was not averse to borrowing from 
Aristotle on a limited scale. His cosmos, a sacramental, 
hierarchial order in which the heavenly powers, man, and 
the other creatures all intercommunicated was the last 
sunset-blaze of German symbolist theology, as embodied in 
the twelfth-century Victorines. Creatureliness meant being 
involved in the processes of history. Bonaventure at least 
made an effort to save the aspirations of the Spirituals for 
the Order and for the Church. His defence of Joachim con- 
tained the last genuine contribution to the theology of history 
between the twelfth century and the twentieth. Thomas's 
reply was vigorous. The surmises of Joachim—the ‘unscientific’ 
(rudis) Joachim—about the course of history were, he as- 
serted, marred by the same confusions as Bonaventure’s 
theological sermons.°¢ World history belonged entirely to 
God; man could no more prove and expound it by his own 
ratio than he could understand the beginning of the world in 
time. The history of creation was not susceptible to philosoph- 
ical proof but could only be accepted by faith as revelation, 
a thesis he developed in his De Aeternitate Mundi Contra 
Murmurantes which was directed against the Franciscan 
theologians. 

By 1255 Aristotle had conquered the faculty of arts. All 
his known works had become required reading,®7 Siger of 
Brabant, who came from the centre of Northern Noncon- 
formity,® became one of the most radical interpreters of 
Aristotle. Like most of the professors and students (the in- 
telligentsia who formed De Meung’s public) he was an Aver- 
roist from his very first appearance on the scene. For him, 
Aristotle taught a wholly immanentist philosophy. He accused 
Thomas and: Albert of not understanding Aristotle, or, alter- 
natively, of exploiting him in the service of their own 
philosophical-theological systems of compromise. Pure reason, 
as contained in Aristotle’’ and expounded by Averroes, knew 


* Louvain was later to be the birthplace of Jansenism. 
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nothing of providence or freedom of the will. Reason could 
only affirm the (uncreated) eternity of the world and the 
unity of the human intellect in all men; hence there was no 
personal immortal soul. The thirteen Averroist doctrines con- 
demned by Bishop Tempier in 1270 were reducible to these 
four basic principles. Siger, a skilled Nicodemist in the con- 
cealment of his ultimate personal convictions, declared that 
religion was necessary for the mass of people but not for 
those who are truly educated—men whom he, in conscious 
and characteristic affinity to the Franciscan Spirituals, called 
prophets. Dogmas held good for faith, but natural reason of- 
ten taught the reverse of them. “We are not here concerned 
with miracles of God; we have now to treat naturally of 
natural things.’3? 

Siger accepted the Aristotelian doctrine of cycles. Every- 
thing repeats itself in vast historical cycles—everything, in- 
cluding philosophical teaching, laws and religions. There is no 
such thing as providence, he argued. God does not know 
contingent events. It is only through a chain of subordinate 
causes that the world stands, very remotely, in a relationship 
of dependence to God. The machine which is the world is al- 
most entirely autonomous in its functioning, merely receiving 
on its periphery some guidance from the stars—the heavenly 
intelligences. Time, matter and motion are eternal. It is only 
individuals who are transitory, and they possess in common 
only one intellectual soul, anima intellectiva. Freedom of the 
will, strictly speaking, is an empty phrase. Good means what- 
ever is beneficial and useful to the human race; evil means 
whatever damages it. Lack of insight and reason leads man to 
perform evil actions; but in the last analysis he is always un- 
der the strict compulsion of necessity. He has to act the way 
he does.*° 

With mathematical clarity Siger the Great, as one manu- 
script calls him, deduced from Aristotle a closed, rationalist 
view of the universe in which theologians were no more 
than poets (De Aeternitate Mundi). The condemnation of 
1277 included the following additional propositions: theology 
is based upon fables; it teaches nothing essential or true; the 
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wise of this world are the only true thinkers.41 This mecha- 
nistic view of the world produced a type of political thought 
which cleared the way for the new absolutist state. Pierre 
Dubois reported hearing Siger lecture on a sentence from the 
Politics of Aristotle: ‘It is far better that a state should be 
tuled by just laws than by valiant men.”#? The offices in such 
a state would be held by a bureaucracy rather than an he- 
reditary aristocracy! 

Siger was a many-sided man. There is a certain playful 
quality in his intellect and in his answers to the various im- 
possible and ultra-daring questions in his Impossibilia.4% 
There is also the pathos of the never-resting brain. He ex- 
pressed this feeling in the closing words of the De Aeternitate 
Mundi: ‘Watch, study and read, so that the doubt which yet 
remains to you may spur you on once again to study and to 
read: for life without enquiry is death and a dishonorable 
grave.’ The play, the doubt, and intensity of mind is reminis- 
cent of Descartes.° He was a very controversial figure, and, 
as Thomas charged, often discussed his unchristian ideas with 
students and the people. Despite his importance in the history 
of Europe, we know very little about him, and although new 
specimens of Siger’s works and transcripts of his lectures are 
coming to light every year, the outlines of his personality 
and work remain hazy. We know that he was politically ac- 
tive and may well have contributed to what Torco described 
as the growing lack of faith among the people of Paris.*4 
We know with some certainty that he led a faction in the 
University, the ‘Siger Party’ (pars Sigeri), which agitated in 
the elections for the rector in 1271.4° If he was active in 
other aspects of the intellectual and religious life of Paris, it 
is not surprising that his doctrines were vulgarized and mixed 
up with every anticlerical, atheistic or spiritualist idea. 

These were years of great ferment at the University. Secu- 
lar clergy, members of the mendicant orders and theologians 
of the faculty openly called each other heretics and antichrists 


*It would be fascinating to investigate the extent to which 
Siger, Calvin and Descartes, who were all from Picardy, were in- 
fluenced by the traditions of secularized Catharist thought. 
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in their lectures, disputations, sermons and books. The Fran- 
ciscans were fighting the Dominicans: Peckham and Bona- 
venture versus Thomas.4* The Orders themselves were split. 
There was an old school of Dominicans fearful that theology 
would be crushed by the new philosophy, and there were 
young Franciscans who were sympathetic to Thomas. The 
contemporary accounts, and especially the 219 theses of 
1277, make it quite clear that this tumultuous world har- 
boured more than an Ayerroist movement.* There were also 
powerful currents of thought from Catharist, Waldensian, 
free-thinking, gnostic and indigenous archaic communities 
and sects. On 6 December 1276, the Cardinal Legate Simon 
de Brion threatened excommunication to all clerics and stu- 
dents who inter alia, mocked at Jesus and Mary during the 
Mass itself and played dice on the altar.*? The condemnation 
of 1277 gave an important place to the De Amore of Andreas 
Capellanus,** in whose work, the wisdom of the Templars, 
that jealously-guarded secret doctrine, was revealed. Later 
the tradition of the Templars influenced the dolce stil nuovo 
and produced in Italy’s noble and educated classes a pro- 
found anticlericalism.4® Templar wisdom was a direct in- 
heritance from the Cathars and bore striking witness to the 
strength of the Catharist movement, even after its sup- 
pression, 

The 219 theses themselves were a mirror of this ferment 
and contained propositions of unusual explosive force:5° 
‘Nothing is to be believed unless it is self-evident or can be 
explained by what is self-evident.’ “We can know God in His 
essence in this mortal life.’ (The basis of idealism.) Bishop 
Tempier included in his condemnation a number of Neopla- 
tonic and Aristotelian propositions about the heavenly bodies, 
the world soul, etc. These are followed by the assertions: ‘It 
is impossible for a man to be produced out of filth (putre- 
factio), by the influence of the stars’ entering into the humus 
as it does into the seed of generation.’ ‘Nothing happens 

* Despite its condemnation and the decree of 1276 against pri- 


vate lecturing, Averroist lectures continued to propagate its doc- 
trines in secret. 
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freely, everything is determined. The“soul dies with the 
body.’ ‘In all his actions, man always follows the strongest of 
his impulses,’ (cf. Hobbes and Spinoza.) “There is no differ- 
ence between men and animals.’ (cf, Frederick 1.) ‘Happiness 
is to be found only in this life, not in another.’ ‘No good re- 
mains to man after death.’ “Ecstasies and visions are only 
events of nature.’ ‘Natural law prohibits the killing of all ir- 
rational creatures and animals.’ (cf. the Cathars.) “The Chris- 
tian revelation and its authority hinder free learning.’ (Quod 
lex christiana impedit addiscere.) “There are fables and false 
statements in the Christian religion as in other religions.’ 
“Theological treatises are based on fables.’ ‘The Trinity is a 
fiction.’ “There is no sense in praying.’ “There is no need to 
go to confession, except for appearances’ sake.” “No care 
should be expended on the burial of the dead.’® ‘Continence 
is not essentially a virtue.’ ‘Complete sexual abstinence is the 
ruin of body, mind and virtue!’ “Humility, when it consists in 
a person’s not displaying what he has but despising and hu- 
miliating himself, is not a virtue.’+ “There is no resurrection, 
no heaven and no hell,’ In these condemned propositions, 
one can see the faithful reproduction of an entire corpus of 
heretical thought, and get a glimpse of the intellectual tur- 
moil of the period. 

When Thomas died on his way from Naples to the Council 
of Lyons, the Rector Alberic and members of the faculty of 
arts sent messages of condolence. The members of the theo- 
logical faculty, which hated and feared Thomas, not only 
refused to express any regret but began to plan their revenge, 
In 1277 they tried to include Thomas in the condemnation of 
Averroism, They were men of the old European world and it 
was that world which Thomas, by drawing a clear line of 
division between philosophical, natural theology and revela- 
tion, had threatened to destroy. In defiance of the Fathers 
of the Church, Eastern and Western (and their modern suc- 


* Indifference to the dead is a link between the Cathars and 
Islam, and the modern successors of both. 

+ Here began the long battle against humility which proceeded 
via Spinoza and Kant to Nietzsche. 
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cessors), Thomas declared that reason cannot establish the 
truth of the Trinity, the creation of the world in time, original 
sin, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, Purgatory, the resurrec- 
tion of the body nor the ‘last things’. Thomas blasted the 
venerable historical theories of the German Empire and 
wiped out the cycles of the Italian Spiritualists. Even the 
victory of Christianity was a miracle. Thomism was a kind of 
creative renunciation and self-limitation. 

The Summa contra Gentiles was begun about 1259 and 
would appear to have been completed during the years 1269 
to 1272, in Paris.5! The Quaestiones Quodlibetales, which 
belong to the same period, were public replies to questions 
raised by members of a lecturer's own public, or by his oppo- 
nents, with which the professors used to deal on certain feast 
days.°* These two works offer the best opportunity to ap- 
proach Thomas’s own view of the situation of the Church 
and his relation to it. In the Quodlibetales, Thomas showed 
that he was acutely aware of the perils facing Christianity 
which had, he saw, been overrun with heresy, error and un- 
belief. ‘As the strength of the spiritual building (of the 
Church) depends on true belief, so the strength of the devil’s 
building results from false belief.’ Firmitas diabolici aedificii; 
every heresy which had ever surged into the world since the 
time of Marcion was still present in its most virulent form. 
Thomas then moved to defend the unique character of the 
Scriptures against those who tried to assimilate them to poe- 
try and literature (fictiones poeticae), and to consider 
whether saints legally canonized by the Church might after 
all be in hell.5? He turned to the type of revolutionary spiri- 
tualism which rejected the Incarnation, the Eucharist and all 
external Sacraments.®4 He had already seen a great deal of 
this sort of spiritualism in Italy and in both the Summa Contra 
Gentiles and Quodlibetales, he attacked its denial of the after- 
life and heaven, its doubts and questions about sexual inter- 
course and marriage, its condemnations of wealth and rich 
clothing and its glorification of poverty.55 

Thomas was a southern man, and the “World of the Three 
Rings’ had taught him that all the powerful heresies of his 
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own day originated in one way or another from the time of 
the Fathers. That is why Thomas rightly called the Cathars 
of his own day Manichees and the Spiritualists Pelagians. The 
heretical conceptions of his own era were no different from 
those of Arius, Marcion and Origen, whom he frequently 
cited.5° Nor was it coincidental that Thomas resurrected Ter- 
tullian the Berber in an attempt to subdue that other Berber, 
Augustine.°7 Thomas has been accused of ‘re-interpretation’ 
and ‘tactful corrections’ of Augustine, but that was not really 
the point.58 Thomas realized, as his critics have not, that 
Augustine was a genius of dangerously inexhaustible fertility, 
that there were many meanings and levels in Augustine, and 
that orthodoxy and heresy alike drew their arguments from 
him. Thomas saw Augustine as the fountain-head of Francis- 
can revolutionary spiritualism and wherever he engaged in 
combat with Franciscanism, he was—circumspectly, respect- 
fully, but firmly—challenging Augustine. Augustine’s highly 
personal and Platonic doctrine of the penetration of the divine 
light into man, the illumination of the Spirit of God, could be 
made to support every arbitrary position held by any self- 
appointed prophet. There was no arguing with men who were 
inspired. Discussion with all the countless host of heretics, 
dissidents and men with erroneous beliefs was possible only 
by a rigorous use of reason.5? 

Thomas’s rationalism was at home under the authority of 
the post-Gregorian papacy and in a social order dependent 
upon the aristocracy and the urban citizenry. This was its 
hour. After the defeat of the omniscient ‘Holy Emperor’ and 
before the victory of the modern national state, the patrician 
city-state was supreme. Its time was short. The theories of the 
Legists, the defenders of the right of the state, and the tenor 
of the council of the Gallican Church in 1286 and 128g al- 
ready heralded the new era, but for a while reason and the 
city were dominant. Rationis est imperare et ordinare.® Rea- 
son is the power of order and self-realization in this cosmos. 
Thomas’s cosmos had been built as a city-state by a noble 
God who was its rector civitatis, monarch and law-giver.®4 
The universe, like the Kingdom of God (represented on earth 
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by the Church) was therefore an ordered society, ordinata 
civitas. ‘Since nothing exists in vain or without meaning in the 
works of God and of the Church,’®? Thomas asserted, the 
reasoning man could feel confident in his conclusions and his 
observations, God, Architect, Artist and Monarch, himself 
guarantees the goodness, truth and beauty of the being and 
order of the world. Being is good, ordo bonitatis; all things 
imitate the divine Goodness which exists in simple wholeness, 
and strive, according to their ability, to be like him.®* As 
‘King over all gods’, God rules (gubernat) all things by means 
of the regimen universale. The order by which the cosmos is 
governed is reasonable because the divine Ruler himself is 
Reason, Mind, Intellect.®° God is ‘the most perfect object of 
understanding’, perfectissimum intelligibile, and the noblest 
object of knowledge, nobilissimum scibile. The being and 
existence of God consist essentially in his thinking, under- 
standing and contemplating himself. This was the Magna 
Charta of European rationalism! God cannot do what would 
contradict logic, geometry or mathematics,®® because reason 
cannot contradict itself. Thomas was a true Roman, a devotee 
of a linear causality founded on the rectitude of God’s own 
knowledge and activity.®* As a result, he rejected the dialec- 
tics of mysticism and the notion of the union of opposites: ‘No 
one can be simultaneously wretched and happy.’*? Thomas 
would have rejected modern thought, especially German phi- 
losophy, on these grounds, just as he would almost certainly 
have condemned Eckhart, Nicholas of Cusa, Leibniz and the 
Romantics. 

Thomas’s theology can only be understood in the light of 
its two-fold foundation: the Italian civic outlook and the Aris- 


* The civic comment produced a kind of political humanism, 
in which the city-state both mirrored and guaranteed the reason- 
ableness of the ‘universal Ruler. Whenever this Universal Ruler 
did not certify his good faith by the evidence of a comprehensible, 
well ordered society, or, put another way, whenever such balanced 
and integrated urban communities did not exist, God’s law at once 
became arbitrary, and an external rule of terror (grace) imposed 
upon believers who were mere subjects and not citizens. One can- 
not understand Luther and the East without realizing this, 
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totelian conception of aristocracy. There is no end to the 
number of passages in which he calls God an architect, artist 
or physician. Thomas’s God was a kind of city planner, who 
had constructed his world like a city or a house.®® Thomas’s 
careful distinctions between the rational and the supra- 
rational, the human and the divine, nature and super-nature, 
were a blueprint for a societas humana, a society of free men 
capable of the enormous self-discipline of submitting in equal 
measure to the authority of political reason (the state) and 
to that of faith (in the Church), Like a pioneer, Thomas 
cleared out the free open spaces in which human political so- 
ciety and the Church had room to develop. The ‘first 
Whig’?® saw God as a constitutional monarch who, like a 
wise ruler, had given men free will so that they could develop 
freely, strongly, actively and politically within society. 
Thomas challenged the Stoic fatum and the misuse of astrol- 
ogy. God’s grace was not like the grace of royal lords, which 
implied a loss of freedom. Man was a free co-operator, whom 
God asks to make a decision of conscience, even against him- 
self. God is the friend of men; Christ’s becoming Man was an 
act of friendship.7! The feudal Germanic doctrine of atone- 
ment was rejected. Whereas Anselm of Canterbury believed 
that the insulted honour of God the King demanded the sac- 
rifice of the Son as a just vengeance and Wergeld, Thomas 
argued that ‘in order that the friendship between man and 
God should take a still more familiar form, it was fitting that 
God should become Man, since man is by nature the friend 
of man’, All the gifts and operations of the Holy Spirit were 
attributable to the friendship of God.7* Old ideas of divine 
friendship, the sources of which could be found in Stoicism 
and Boethius the Roman, were resurrected to support the 
concept of friendship of God and men. Thomas flung himself 
into the great Gregorian battle against the law of marriage 
and kinship in Germanic feudal society, which was the basis 
of the old racial order of things.** He saw human society 
as a natural, civilized community of friends, the societas hu- 
mana. ‘It is natural to all men to love one another; there is 
evidence for this in the fact that, by a natural instinct, a man 
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will in case of necessity come to the help even of an unknown 
person, as for instance by telling him he is on the wrong road, 
helping him up after a fall, and on many similar occasions; it 
is as though every man were every other man’s companion 
(familiaris) and friend.’** The experience of civic community 
life began to produce an Enlightenment and a first formula- 
tion of the rights of man: a rational society of reasonable, free 
human beings. 

There was, of course, a great deal of what one might call 
the Homeric in Thomas's attitude to society and it would be 
misleading to think of him as a kind of pre-Enlightenment 
thinker. “There is to be one ruler’, because the peace of the 
world is best put in charge of one. In the Church Trium- 
phant God is that One; in the Church Militant on earth it is 
his representative the pope.*® Old European rationalism was, 
after all, the political system of an aristocratic society. It took 
Homer’s conception of the ruler, transmitted via Aristotle, 
and applied it naturally to the pope. The emperor had lost 
the unicum nomen, the one and only name of saving power; 
the papal Church took over the task of ensuring peace, justice 
and order. Thomist scholasticism was the doctrine of right 
thinking, which was appropriate to such a political system, 
and the adoption of Aristotle was an intellectual reaction to a 
sociological reality. Aristotle’s political thought allowed the 
aristocratic-papal system of society to find a justification in the 
very conception of reason itself. It established reason as the 
faculty by which that particular world-order achieved self 
realization. Sapientis est ordinare; sapientes dicantur qui res 
directe ordinant et eas bene gubernant.?® Thomas's wise man 
was a thinker who put order into things and governed them; 
hence the professor of theology was higher in the spiritual 
hierarchy than the pastor.77 The noblest mark which could 
be set upon a man in the spiritual order was ordination to 
the priesthood, which set the clergy high above all unlearned, 
unspiritual laymen.78 The bishops, as duces, were the leaders 
of the army of Christ in its crusades, and the kings of the 
earth (who used to be the Hohenstaufen Emperor's ‘under- 
kings’) were to serve the pope as his vassals.79 
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Thomas followed Aristotle in subordinating the individual 
and the family to the political society, the bonum com- 
mune.®° The ‘natural political order of society’ existed prior 
to the individual, because it was an earthly representation of 
the divine order of mind and reason. Hegel and Marx also 
owe a debt to Thomas.®! This rational political order was 
ruthlessly committed to slavery, warfare and capital punish- 
ment because the eternity of punishment in hell was neces- 
sary to the ordo rerum, the universal order, and ‘due order’, 
debitus ordo, could be upheld only if merit and reward, sin 
and punishment were balanced proportionaliter. In secular 
society people might have to be sentenced to perpetual ban- 
ishment for the purification and cleansing of society.8? The 
‘society of the good will be made purer by the separation of 
such’ (. . . bonorum societas purior ex eorum separatione 
reddatur). The common good was always set above the good 
of the individual, the bonum particulare. “The lives of a few 
infected persons (pestiferorum) hinder the common good 
. . . Hence these people are to be removed by death from 
human society.’ As for the opinion that they might possibly 
be salvaged, Thomas dismissed it as ‘frivolous’. The danger 
which such evil men created as long as they were alive was 
greater and more certain (majus et certius) than the good 
which could be expected to result from their cure.** Since 
man was one of the noblest creations of an aristocratic God, 
he was obliged to purify himself by asceticism and intellectual 
discipline. If he refused penance and purification, the official 
administrators of the Spirit of God and of right thinking had 
no choice but to purge him. 

As man militant, man perfected (vir perfectus), the 
Church marched forward to meet Christ.84 The masculine 
intellect achieved mastery of souls and bodies and, above all, 
of the mother world, matter. Thomas took over the Aristo- 
telian interpretation of the anima, the spiritual soul, symbol- 
ized by the hand.8> The hand, which can grasp all things 
and can be used to attack or defend itself manfully, became 
a symbol of the western European intellect. Thomas, with a 
typical aristocrat’s contempt for the ‘servile arts’, compared 
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manual labour and the practical sciences and arts to games.** 
‘Inventions’ were ‘diverting spectacles’ from Thomas's time to 
the age of the baroque theatre and its machinery. Similarly, 
history was degraded to the level of rhetoric. Thomas's 
Church was a Church in which the clergy were administrators 
of the Spirit; kings and learned men (eruditi) were in her 
service. Kings ruled over secular society, learned men over 
the realm of mind.*® Right down to the nineteenth century 
the clerical Church, true to the Thomist world order, stuck 
to its alliance with ‘Christian princes’ (against emperors and 
kings) and with Aristotelian scholars. This tremendous victory 
of the masculine, Roman, Western world over matter, the 
feminine, irrational, popular, underground elements, natu- 
rally and inevitably aroused violent reactions throughout the 
mother world, but the decisive counter-blow was not struck 
until the ancient aristocratic world began to collapse.87 
Not until 1854 was the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
entirely accepted and the corporal assumption of Mary in 
Heaven only in 1950. 

‘Our resurrection will conform to the Resurrection of 
Christ.’ “Man is a natural object.’ (Homo res naturalis est.) 
These two related propositions of Thomas’s thinking were 
guaranteed by God, who was Mind, Reason, Creator, uni- 
versal Order and sole Ruler.’* Such a union could continue 
only if the ‘open rationalism’ behind it was maintained by a 
variety of sanctions, legal machinery and general restraints. 
It relied on the social order of city, aristocracy, and Curia. 
Because this magnificent ‘open rationalism’ had been enriched 
by the non-rationalist substratum of faith, it was partly pro- 
tected against a violent swing to a-rationalism and anti- 
rationalism or mystical-romantic hostility to reason itself, but 
it may well be true that the peculiar historical conditions of 
the patrician state were uniquely conducive to it. In its per- 
petual struggle for analogies, encounters and accommodations 
between ‘the world’ and ‘the world above’, it was not unlike 
the interweaving of heterogeneous elements in archaic so- 


* Thomas, the aristocrat, has no place for ‘the people’ in his 
world order. 
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ciety. There was a profound affinity between the city and 
aristocracy and the peasants and people. When the leaders 
of political and social life were no longer able to bridge the 
gap, the unity fell apart into spiritualism and materialism. 

It is reliably reported that at the end of his life Thomas 
thought of destroying his life’s work and his systematic phi- 
losophy. Exhausted by his endless efforts, he drew nearer 
and nearer to Neoplatonism. The sinister Fleming who was 
his friend and helper throughout his career, William of 
Moerbeke, (circa 1215-circa 1286) was undoubtedly an in- 
fluence in that direction. We know that William was a Neo- 
platonist because his writings on geomantics were included 
in the 1277 ban of Paris. He had travelled widely in Greece 
and had been Archbishop of Corinth. At Thomas’s request, he 
translated a large number of Neoplatonic works, and im- 
proved existing translations of others. His translations of Proc- 
lus (the Theological Introduction in 1268, followed by the 
commentaries on the Timaeus and Parmenides) let loose a 
Neoplatonic storm over Europe.*® In 1260 he translated 
Aristotle’s Politics (again at Thomas’s request)—a work un- 
known even to the Arabs. By an irony of fate, the work trans- 
lated by Thomas’s friend and companion was to become the 
favourite weapon of secular political thought against Thomas's 
curial world, while the spiritual enthusiasm of Proclus and 
the ‘mother world’, the world of matter and the masses and 
the people, dissolved it from within and from below. 


9 


THE REVOLT AGAINST THE CURIAL 
UNIVERSUM (1282-1348) 


Ar the turn of the century, 1299, a great wave of eschatologi- 
cal fear and hope swept a throng of pilgrims toward Rome.* 
After some hesitation, Boniface vm declared the year 1300 a 
Holy Year; the first Anno Sancto of the Roman Church, The 
papal canonists celebrated the Pope as a ‘human god’, deus 
humanus,2 to whom all men are lawfully subject in all 
things, both secular and spiritual.? The Bull Unam Sanctam 
of 1302 laid claim to world dominion, a claim which was not 
revoked until the time of Leo xm in the final years of the 
old European order. The Bull was an almost desperate effort 
on the part of that great jurist, Boniface vm, to gather all the 
centrifugal forces of the time—nations, minds and souls—into 
one fold. The years 1280-1300 had been colourful and active. 
The range of personalities and views was immense. Roger 
Bacon, Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of Fontaine, Jean Quidort, 
Witelo, Dietrich of Freiberg; Berthold of Mosburg, Peter 
John Olivi, Angelo Clareno, Ubertino of Casale, Pietro 
d’Abano, Marsilius of Padua, John of Jandun, Arnold of Vil- 
lanova, Dante and Ramon Lull; Duns Scotus, Ockham and 
Meister Eckhart; they were all living at this time. In Ger- 
many, the ‘first German movement’ was about to begin. From 
1290 onwards, preaching in convents of nuns was in the Ger- 
man language. In 1313 Mainz went into political opposition 
to the papacy, followed in 1330 by Cologne and in 1355 by 
the league of churches in the Rhineland. Northern Spain and 
southern France were crawling with heretics. A Catalan the- 
ology derived from Olivi was the core of a Beguine Church 
(the Begine Boneta). Various Dominican and Franciscan op- 
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ponents of Thomas Aquinas in England acted out a prologue 
to the struggle against the Council of Trent. In 1295 the 
Model Parliament combined knights and burghers in a con- 
stitutive assembly, the Commons, and by 1301 England 
mounted a National Front against the Curia. In Italy, in 1300, 
the University of Padua began to become Europe’s foremost 
centre of Averroism and Atheism. Spirituals, physicians, as- 
trologers and jurists organized to repel Dante’s ‘Black Beast’, 
Boniface vm. 

The first really violent attack came from France. The na- 
tional councils of 1286 and 1289 mark the real beginning of 
the Gallican Church.* Its prelates, as Gallican Fathers, grad- 
ually joined the masters of arts and the secular clergy of the 
University against the Mendicant Orders and the absolutism 
of the pope. Master Henry of Ghent, the son of a tailor, as- 
sumed the championship of the metaphysical rights of mat- 
ter. He defended the will against the intellect and bishops 
and pastors against monks. His compatriot and pupil, Godfrey 
of Fontaines, defended love of country in debate against the 
Parisian Averroists, who considered it an extension of self- 
love. Godfrey denied their assertion: it was love of a higher 
good embracing and transcending ourselves. Henry's formula 
was clearer still: for the “common good’ one’s rulers and one’s 
native land can demand anything of the individual, even life 
itself. Henry arrived at a sort of Platonic communism; the 
community as a totality (totum integrale) was more impor- 
tant than the individual. The people were responsible for their 
princes. Henry and Godfrey reflected the vitality of the great 
Walloon and Flemish cities* whose independent political life 
moulded their thinking and affected the world of ideas. 

Northern democracy met and joined Aristotelian abso- 
Jutism at the University of Paris. The union of these two 
forces in the hands of Philip the Fair was a great source of 
his strength, because it extended the rights of the community. 
For example, a heresy obviously concerned everybody in the 
community, and therefore only the community could really 
condemn it. In a similar vein, Godfrey argued that the pope 
was only the agent of the Church and not its ruler. Such 
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thinkers naturally turned to the king in order to defend the 
bonum commune against the tyranny of the Curia. The new 
King declared war on ‘our Father the Pope’ as ‘Father of his 
Country’, and confronted ‘our Mother the Church’ with his 
‘Fatherland’. 
The quarrel between Philip the Fair and Boniface vm 
~ ended with the Pope’s imprisonment. The “Avignon captivity’ 
(1309-77) pushed royal and papal theories to a first climax 
of extremism. The second climax fell in the reign of the 
Ftench jurist, Pope John xx. Thomas and William of Moer- 
beke had tried to establish Aristotle’s politics as a working 
system in the service of the Curia, and between 1270 and 
1330 the curial Thomists were all enthusiasts for the divine 
right of the common good and society which transcended 
personal and private rights. Aegidius of Rome, James of 
Viterbo and Remigius of Girolami (the man who told the 
Florentines that ‘unless you are a citizen—civis—you are not 
a man’) proclaimed the Church as a totalitarian society: 
Ipsa ecclesia . . . bene ordinata . . . tota secundum totum 
sic conjuncta et connexa . . .7 The Church as a political so- 
ciety and the Church as a community of grace were one 
natural and supreme kingdom, whose sway must be acknowl- 
edged by all men. 

Paris—the Sorbonne, the Gallican Church and the King de- 
nied this radical naturalism. John of Paris (1306) protested 
against such a mingling of the orders of nature and grace. 
Like Ockham at a later date, he distinguished between the 
clerical and lay societies of the Church—congregatio fidelium 
and congregatio clericorum—and regarded the pope simply as 
a delegate of the Church who could be dismissed. The 
princes, who held the ancient rights of the emperor in the 
matter of Church reform, might, through the instrumentality 
of the cardinals or the people, excommunicate and depose 
the pope. The Parisian state-intelligentsia was the instrument 
by which ‘Most Christian King’, Philip the Fair, defeated the 
Roman Pope.* He forced the Pope to consent to the abolition 


* Philip’s chancellor, Dubois, was a pupil of Siger and Thomas, 
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of the rich Order of the Templars, and to the extermination 
of its members as heretics, perverts and traitors to God, the 
Church and their country, A series of state-controlled Inquisi- 
torial trials were held in 1307. The Curia began to do penance 
for overextending its temporal power, but history has a curi- 
ous kind of built-in irony, which Philip’s smashing victory over 
the Curia and the Templars could not escape. In 1793, in the 
Lodge of the Grand Master of the Order of the Temple in 
Paris, the last of the holy kings of France, ‘the healers of 
wounds’, was profaned and beheaded by the sons of the Spiyi- 
tuals, the new ‘Brothers’. No restoration could restore the 
sacred aura to the throne. History’s accounts are inevitably 
settled. 

The long residence of the popes at Avignon had important 
consequences for Europe’s intellectual history.8 At Avignon, 
the Curia was forced to face the variety of contemporary 
movements from which it had been insulated at Rome. Sec- 
ondly, a very considerable number of Europe's thinkers were 
held in protective custody there and, thirdly, at Avignon, the 
papacy was set down in the very heart of the world of the 
Three Rings in southern France. Avignon, as late as the days 
of Cagliostro and Swedenborg, teemed with sorcerers, astrolo- 
gers, geomancers and alchemists and the Pope was soon in- 
volved in such questions, John xxm summoned a congress of all 
available scientists (i.e., humanist natural philosophers) and 
alchemists (i.e., practitioners and speculators) to discover 
whether alchemy had a natural basis. Like many of his suc- 
cessors, he himself was addicted to astrology, but opposed to 
alchemy, which had become very popular in the mendicant 
orders. A close companion of St Francis, for example, had 
been deposed from the Generalship of the Order in 1239 
for his alchemical experiments. Elias was one of the first in 
that long line of Franciscans who were, at the same time 
eschatologists, natural scientists and political frondeurs. A typ- 
ical member of the Avignon community was John of 
Rupescissa,® a spiritual physician, chemist and prophet, and 
frequent inmate of the various gaols of his age, both those 
of his own Order and those of Avignon. Among his most nota- 
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ble feats was the discovery of the ‘fifth essence’ in all things, 
which was rediscovered by Paracelsus. John prophesied to the 
Curia that it would lose all its worldly goods and return to 
apostolic poverty. In 1318, a papal commission condemned 
Olivi’s view of history,!° and John’s views were also sup- 
pressed. The Curia rejected the finis medius (as Olivi had 
it) or the tempus medium (according to Gerard of Borgo 
San Donino) and denied the idea of the preparatory stage 
to the new age of the Holy Spirit, which was supposed to 
begin at Avignon. The papal censor declared that to assert 
that the vision of God took place in time, in via, implied see- 
ing our final end as lying within history, i.e., within the tem- 
poral order. Since a vision of fulfilment in history meant that 
God manifests and fulfils himself in time (in the kingdoms 
of the Father, the Son and the Spirit), it was akin to an in- 
sight into the processes of God in nature. Thus, the Curia 
was compelled to recognize that there was a real affinity be- 
tween the spiritual view of history and alchemy. We have 
seen the connection in Bacon and Lull, and it is even more 
obvious in the alchemical tracts,!! dedicated to Boniface vat 
and other princes, attributed to Arnold of Villanova. The pas- 
sio Christi is seen as enacted in the passio of the elements; 
chemical change corresponds to transubstantiation, commun- 
ion and the redemption of the world by Christ (as in the 
Flos Paradisi). Quicksilver,!* for instance, is led like a lamb 
to the slaughter, and sheds its blood ‘to deliver mankind from 
poverty and wretchedness’. After three days comes the resur- 
rection of the quicksilver, fair, white and transfigured. This 
alchemical language persisted right down to the age of high 
baroque in the eighteenth century, and traces of it are pre- 
served in our concept of the inertia of mass. 

These monkish alchemists who lived and worked in 
Avignon began one of the most momentous developments in 
the history of man. Their vision of the reign of the Spirit and 
their hope of the end of things ended in the absolute op- 
posite, a completely materialist spirit of experiment. They 
thought that changing the world and its transformation 
through Christ could be accelerated by the chemical trans- 
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formation of its elements. (Marx, Leibniz and Béhme are the 
heirs of this idea.) Things must be changed radically, from 
the root, from the mother, from matter upwards; man must 
change himself radically as well, by renouncing the power 
and dominion of the ancient world and accepting total pov- 
erty. The battle over poverty reached its climax at Avignon. 
In 1323 John xxu’s ‘everlasting edict’ condemned as hereti- 
cal the conviction held by the Spirituals and a considerable 
number of Italians, that Christ and his Apostles had no pos- 
sessions of their own.1% As late as 1331 the Franciscan Order 
petitioned the Pope to lift the ban imposed by Gregory 1x 
on the vow of poverty in the Rule of the Order. Meanwhile, 
Cesena, General of the Order, and Ockham had sought ref- 
uge at the court of the Emperor Ludwig, fleeing from a cor- 
rupt papacy abandoned to riches and world dominion, At the 
Curia, after the defeat of the Spirituals and the sanctioning 
of wealth, powerful groups busily transformed the Church 
into a genuine state complete with a bureaucracy and a 
hierarchy of jobs. All offices and dignities, including even 
papal vicariates, became saleable commodities, though it was 
not until 1389, in the reign of Boniface rx, that their sale 
actually became a matter of routine. There was a thorough 
commercialization of Purgatory, the ransoming of souls, and 
indulgences. 

Elsewhere resistance to Avignon encouraged the growth 
of Italian political humanism. Hatred of Avignon forged an 
alliance between French and Italian Spirituals, astrologers, 
alchemists, Averroists and legists. Increased pressure from the 
Inquisition during the second half of the thirteenth century 
merely drove intellectual and religious nonconformism further 
underground. Occasionally, a group would be smoked out and 
a trial would follow, as in the case of the proceedings against 
the ‘Sect of the Spirit of Liberty’—Secta Spiritus Libertatis— 
held between 1306 and 1311.14 The discovery of the sect took 
place when its members began making converts under the 
very eyes of St Clare of Montefalco in her own convent. The 
saint herself was beset by the sectaries with questions, doubts 
and insinuations. This was a favourite Nicodemist technique. 
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The heretics disguised their own doctrine behind the ques- 
tions of eager enquirers, and thus threw investigators off the 
track. It was used again in the sixteenth century. The 
pathetic weakness of the Church was revealed when the 
heretic could cite Holy Scripture while the saint was forced 
back onto revelations which she personally had received from 
God. The views of the sect consisted of a bold, free-thinking 
type of quietism, reminiscent sometimes of Fénelon and 
sometimes of Rousseau and Madame de Warens. They be- 
lieved that a man in a state of grace can no longer sin; such 
a ‘perfect man’ (homo perfectus; cf. the Cathars) is no longer 
obliged to obey the Church; he can do what he wants.® Sin 
and vice (in political terms, war and tyranny) are as neces- 
sary as grace and virtue. All that happens is good.* God is 
the Author of all things; Hell consists simply in the inability 
to assert one’s own will, while Heaven is the freedom which 
makes all things possible and permissible. 

The leader of the sect, Bentivenga, a man with a high 
reputation for sanctity, tried to win over Clare of Montefalco 
herself by an argument based on the texts. He told the saint: 
“If I could but preach it openly, I would very shortly set the 
world to rights (rectificarem).’ At that point this enlightened 
gnostic leaned upon the altar (the setting of the discussion 
was the monastery church) and said: ‘God has told me that 
there is no “devil” excepting Himself.’ For the demon is wis- 
dom, and God is wisdom, so God is the devil. It had taken 
thousands of years for archaic society to distinguish between 
God and the devil, only to have a voice from the under- 
ground of the people openly put them together again. 
Bentivenga had been a member of an Apostolic Sect of East- 
ern and Catharist inspiration, but later became a Franciscan. 
His views spread rapidly through the Conservative wing of 
the Order which, in turn, transmitted it to wide circles 


° This was the beginning of that approval of things as they are, 
in a mystical affirmation of the whole of reality, which was to pla’ 
so large a part, in an attenuated form, in the English seventeen’ 


and eighteenth century theologians and in the gnosis of German 
idealism. 
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among the clergy, female religious orders and educated laity 
in central Italy. The Inquisition was often under the control 
of the Spirituals, and at Avignon, Ubertino of Casale com- 
plained that he had been persecuted by the conservative 
Franciscans for using the Inquisition against this sect.1¢ 

The dolce stil nuovo was admirably suited to this type of 
religious anarchism. Literary Italian’? was the language of an 
aristocracy which had found a form of linguistic expression 
perfectly suited to its profound desires. Literary Italian was 
an assertion of the independent self-sufficiency of the ‘noble 
heart’ and high-flown Neoplatonic-gnostic wisdom against the 
old monasteries and the bishops and popes. Its language, 
poetry and secular spirituality were an inheritance from the 
Templars, the Catharist and Waldensian intellectuals.18 A 
profound anticlericalism of ancient lineage was embedded in 
this society which was ready to respond to the call to resist 
Avignon. The Italian University was an outgrowth of the lay 
schools of late antiquity,!® where the orator from the begin- 
ning had been forced to hold his own against the theologians, 
who were outsiders.2° Most of the friends of Marsilius of 
Padua belonged to this milieu. Albertino Mussato was one 
of a group of judges and professors at Padua who regarded 
true art as something divine, a theology in itself. In his 
polemic against the Dominican Giovannino of Mantua, Mus- 
sato proclaimed poetry as the Godhead in activity! Quisquis 
erat vates, vas erat ille Dei! 

Ancient poetry, rhetoric and politics were all enrolled in 
the defence of religious and political independence against 
the Curia and its clergy. The alliance was well illustrated in 
the life and work of Brunetto Latini (d. 1294), the Florentine 
ambassador in France and author of an encyclopaedia in 
the French language written for this type of laity, Li Livres 
dou Tresor. The scienza politica was the noblest of all the 
sciences, he wrote, and the dolce stil nuovo was that in 
which a noble Italian lord discovers himself. This is why 
these men flung themselves into the study of law. Cino of 
Pistoia, the friend of Dante and precursor of Marsilius, made 
a violently anti-Curialist defence of the jus nostrum, the 
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Roman civil law, against the ‘law of alien lords’, of popes and 
canonists. Cino stood for a clean and absolute division be- 
tween spiritual and secular power. The natural science of 
this group was even more aggressive. Pietro d’Abano, 
physician, philosopher and astrologer, who was educated in 
Constantinople and Paris, and who introduced Averroism to 
Padua, aimed at destroying the whole outlook of curial ab- 
solutism—Thomas’s teleological cosmic order. There cannot 
be any such thing as providence, he argued, and hence the 
papacy cannot be its official organ. Since nature has its own 
unalterable laws, there can be no miracles and no superior 
direction of natural events.*! Pietro worked out the horoscope 
of the Christian religion in order to demonstrate its purely 
relative position in the cosmos. 

Avignon thus faced the Spirituals asserting the relativity 
of the pope in the order of salvation, the king of France as- 
serting his relativity in the political order, the Averroists in 
philosophy and the Sorbonne in law. In 1324, two masters 
in the faculty of arts in Paris, John of Jandun and Marsilius 
of Padua, collaborated to produce the Defensor Pacis. 
Bologna’s Averroism, which had reached Padua,?? had al- 
ready established relations with Paris through Aureoli, Matteo 
da Gubbio, Giacomo da Piacenza and others. Jandun, who 
wrote a commentary of Pietro d’Abano (transmitted to him 
by Marsilius), differentiated faith and science, (the latter 
alone being demonstrated by reason) which was reflected in 
the division between the clerical Church and the state. 
Philosophically speaking, there was nothing that could be said 
about the supernatural, but only about ‘living, and living well’ 
(vivere autem et bene vivere).*3 

Marsilius, ‘the greatest heretic of our age’ (as Clement vr 
called him in 1343), was a physician, Averroist and lawyer. 
His heresy was to dare to apply to the secular community 
the criteria of the Aristotelian bonum commune, or the 
common good, which the Avignon canonists claimed were 
exclusively applicable to the Church. Marsilius argued that 
the state was a work of human reason and will; it was men 
who made the state. No reliance was to be placed upon the 
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laws made by religions (a discovery made in the world of 
the Three Rings), which mix truth and falsehood together. 
The state must be based upon pure reason and rationality. 
Thomas had ascribed the guardianship of the ratio to the 
papal Church; Marsilius now transferred this, the highest 
office in Western Christendom, to the state. The only true 
authority is that of the state. The enthusiasm for reform of 
the Franciscan Spirituals was the tremendous driving force 
within this practical Aristotelianism. Marsilius was not a cold 
jurist but, like Duns Scotus and many other Franciscans, a 
combination of intellect and passion. He desperately wanted 
to force the ‘corrupt Church’ of this ‘impure’ hybrid world 
to reform itself by differentiating between the divine and the 
human. In a very direct way, he secularized the ideas of 
Joachim and the Spirituals. The state was to serve progress 
by keeping its laws in a constant state of development 
through reason and practical experience, sensata experiencia. 
‘Truth is a daughter of time’ because it is relative to the pres- 
ent stage in the process of salvation.* Within the state, it 
is the people who should rule, and among the people the 
more competent part—valencior pars.t All legislative power 
resides in the people, who can even depose their princes. 
The ‘people’ here is the novus populus, the ‘new people’ 
regarded as a (monastic) community of salvation. Joan of 
Arc and Rousseau are both incomprehensible without this 
translation of the idea of reform into political terms, “The 
people’ undertook to protect and carry out the task of the 
Spirituals and all the other Christian reforming Orders and 
sects repressed by the authoritarian Church at Avignon, It 
is the right—indeed, the duty—of man (as the son of the homo 
spiritualis) to create his own state and his own religio, be- 
cause the message of Christ is the message of freedom,*4 
Marsilius demanded freedom of conscience and religion for 
all men, and energetically defended heretics and unbelievers 
against any kind of coercion.*® He used the various protests 


* This phrase from Aulus Gellius became a motto for humanists 
and publishers in the sixteenth century. 
cf. the sanior pars of the monastic Rule. 
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of Paul, Augustine, Chrysostom and Bernard of Clairvaux, 
made in the name of the (redeemed) individual against the 
world-state of Rome (or Byzantium), in order to attack the 
new world-state, the Avignon Church and, in doing so, re- 
vived Augustine's Church as a ‘community of citizens’. The 
Church is the community of all who believe in Christ;** the 
people should choose their own priests and bishops and re- 
store the papal Church to the poverty and humility of the 
apostolic age. Marsilius characterized the arguments of the 
canonists of papal supremacy as the fruits of arrogance, 
fantasy and credulity, The clergy should limit themselves 
strictly to spiritual things (the cult and the administration of 
the sacraments); everything secular belongs to the state and 
the people. 

Marsilius introduced into the political sphere what had 
already been achieved by Duns Scotus, the ‘legist of God’ as 
Landry called him, in theology.** ‘God is infinitely removed 
from creatures’—Deus distat in infinitum a creatura.*8 Scotus 
rejected Thomas’s synthesis as insufficiently reverent. Man’s 
place in relation to God was not clearly differentiated in 
quality. There is, Scotus asserted, a yawning abyss between 
God and man, Faith and science, theology (which is a prac- 
tical science) and philosophy. God is freedom: that is, He 
is utterly free will, bound only by the laws of logic and the 
first two statements of the Decalogue. He is not bound to the 
creation of the world, or its redemption, or the moral order, 
God could have left the world uncreated and man unre- 
deemed. Theology (which, with Augustine, he dismissed as 
the holy science of the pagans) is entirely powerless to grasp 
this God who is ‘wholly other’. 

Scotus pushed Thomas’s work of enlightenment to its fur- 
thest conclusion by showing all the things which man can- 
not know of God (theoremata). Opposite this God who is 
‘wholly other’ stands man, surrounded by a stern and pro- 
foundly alien world: human personality is ‘the extreme of 
solitude’ (ultima solitudo; as in Augustine and Kierkegaard) .29 
Ordo is not a hierarchial cosmos in which man is assured of 
his natural and supernatural status, but a multitude of par- 
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ticular laws and situations confronting the individual person 
and demanding either his consent or his refusal. Human life 
is atomized; it dissolves into a host of single moments, each 
with its own individual worth as an action performed in 
obedience to the law. A person realizes himself in a series 
of free acts of love of God, the world and things, because 
each moment fresh demands are made of him and old ones 
renewed. 

This is really a kind of Christian existentialism with its 
sharp awareness of the thisness of things, haecceitas, and of 
their positive individuality, Antiquity, even Aristotle, was so 
locked into the magical totality of archaic society that it 
could understand individuality only as the negative of uni- 
versality. Franciscan thought broke the magic circle and gave 
to individuality—and with it matter—an entirely positive 
value. Materia magis est necessaria quam forma.*® Matter 
is more necessary than the intellectual principle which gives 
it form. Oxford’s Franciscan tradition in natural science (rep- 
resented by Grosseteste, Bacon, and many others) laid the 
foundation for materialism essentially because it took the hu- 
man person and its freedom of action in relation to individual 
things so seriously and spiritually. Such a position made 
tremendous demands on humanity, even greater than those 
made by Thomas. The Thomist vice was turned still tighter, 
Man-—the individual—had to do justice to four separate worlds 
at once, each of which in its own fashion had to be taken 
with equal seriousness, and which confronted him simultane- 
ously with demands and menaces in the form of evidences 
of love (God), principles of thought (the metaphysical 
world), moral commands (the moral order) and natural 
laws (the natural world). Scotus, who was both a Spiritualist 
and an almost anarchical individualist, fled these pressures, 
as men of his spiritual disposition so often do, and tried to 
take refuge in political absolutism. A supporter of Boniface 
vit, and as such driven from Paris in 1303, he saw nothing in 
natural law to which he could appeal against tyranny. A man 
must endure it in obedience to God, even as he must accept 
God himself. The prince has the right to extend the kingdom 
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of God by the use of threats and violence; hence he may take 
the children of Jewish parents and impose baptism upon 
them (an idea which Thomas opposed). 

Scotus had developed a theology which was intrinsically 
inhuman. Since the universe had been split, shattered to its 
very depths, nothing was left save atomized individuals con- 
fronting one another. Will (in God) confronts will (in man). 
Nothing but a strong hand can bind them together and only 
‘the Mother’; matter on this earth, and the Mother who is in 
heaven, can ease the tension. It is easy to see how Scotus 
helped to prepare the way for the Marian dogmas. To Scotus 
himself, this order in which opposites remained unreconciled 
was endurable, because he was an intellectual and an ecstatic 
mystic. His fanaticism about purity of mind and heart made 
him akin to Spinoza, and the spiritual kinship appears clearly 
in the mathematical, architectural mysticism of his ‘golden 
treatise’ (as Longpré calls it) De Primo Principio. It is not 
only its literary form which recalls the demonstratio geomet- 
rica of Descartes and Spinoza, but also its amor dei intellec- 
tualis. God, as total unity, as unique first Being, expresses 
himself in the Trinity, which is ‘supreme communicability, 
supreme lovableness, supreme integrity and totality (totali- 
tas)’, This perfect Goodness imparts itself in acts of free giv- 
ing, liberalitas, expecting no return, Scotus slew with one 
stroke the entire spiritual system of barter and reward at 
the heart of the ‘old Church’. With an iron logic, he deduced 
the Trinity from the Unity while, at the same time, inserting 
a series of tempestuous prayers reminiscent of the mysticism 
of those Arab intellectualists to whom he owed so much, 
‘Thou living, Thou most noble Life of reason and will. . . 
Thou Blessed . . . Thou clear vision of thyself and most 
lovely love’—Tu vivus, vita, nobilissima ... Tu visio tui 
clara et dilectio iocundissima . . 21 Scotus provided the link 
between Abélard’s hymns to the Holy Ghost, Descartes’s 
claire et distincte and Spinoza’s vision of God. During the 
latter part of his life, he lived in very great danger and died 
in 1308 in Cologne, the home of Meister Eckhart. 

William of Ockham, like Scotus, combined an ecstatic sense 
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of the omnipotence of God with a boundless admiration for 
human reason and free will? Like Descartes (see his 
Traité de la maniére de dresser l'esprit), his was a ‘geometri- 
cal mind’ which longed to teach his contemporaries to think 
correctly, For archaic society, from Plato down to Alcuin and 
on to Thomas, thinking had been an expression of being, 
The hierarchical structure by which things were governed 
seemed naturally to use the form of words. The universal 
was reverently represented in valid concepts as though un- 
der sacramental signs. Magical in its primitive structure, 
sacramental and authoritative in its development, thinking in 
this sense was an echo of the judgments passed by the very 
ordo of things; hence it revolved around authorities—the 
classics and the Fathers of the Church, those who gave valid 
expression to the sacral-political order of the universe. The 
innovator who dared to pronounce a word of his own was a 
devil, desiring to set up a word of contradiction against the 
divine rule of the Logos; an Antichrist, seeking to incarnate 
himself by his own power in opposition to the Word of God 
who had become flesh in the Son. The ancient Church ex- 
pressed this divine cosmos in its liturgy, hallowings and 
sacraments. Similarly, the ancient law of the people acted 
upon it, seeking in its judgments to discover and embody 
justice itself—that just law according to which the cosmos 
itself had been fashioned. Deus est justitia; Got selve is das 
recht: to think and act in accord with God’s own order of 
government was what the judge tried to do. He took his seat 
at the door of God’s house and like the priest or theologian 
declared in his judgments the legality of the divine order. 
Human thought, then, was a representation of the law and 
order of the divine realm of the cosmos. This is the historical 
significance of universals. Medieval realism referred its 
words and concepts to universals because they were anchored 
and guaranteed by universals. 

Ockham created a new language, new words, new think- 
ing: language was now to be a democratic convention be- 
tween free individuals, who reach understanding between 
themselves on the meaning of each word and concept. Think- 
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ing no longer meant echoing the sacred word, reproducing 
the sacred meaning of each individual thing by reference 
to its link with the universal. Thinking meant understanding 
the correct use of common concepts which were intended 
to stand for individual things as natural signs (not sacra- 
ments) and so to express them.%* The universal was merely 
a conventional sign for plurality,8* and natural universals 
were constructed from particular individuals which happened 
to resemble each other.*° This nominalism was built upon 
the logic of Aristotle, Porphyry and Boethius. Eleventh- and 
twelfth-century dialects were important as preliminary stages, 
and Ockham used them together with the sermoncinalis 
scienta, the science of the value and rational use of language, 
built up since the beginning of the thirteenth century by 
the Paris masters of arts.8* The great logicians, William of 
Shyreswood and Petrus Hispaniensis, whose Summulae Logi- 
cales, translated into Greek, recast the whole of Byzantine 
logic, were his immediate precursors. 

Nominalism was more than a new logic. It was the expres- 
sion of a deep transformation. The old, seamless order of 
the cosmos had been, at last, totally destroyed. We have 
followed the various steps in this process and can now, per- 
haps, see more clearly what they were. Gregory vu had de- 
stroyed the old Church’s authority and his successors had 
removed the sacred character from the king-emperor. Cathars, 
Waldensians and reformers had attacked the sanctity of the 
father, whose words, as pater-familias, expressed the ‘right 
order of things’ in the household. The magical and sacra- 
mental guarantees of the old order had been undermined by 
monkish alchemists, who changed things and refused to ac- 
cept the sacredness of matter. Finally, the universe had been 
split by the theology of right- and left-wing Spiritualism. 
Scotus saw God receding into the remotest distance, and, 
therefore, Ockham concluded that each separate individual 
must make words for himself, as city, fraternity and guild 
did in their pacts and alliances. The new citizen must assert 
himself by voting in councils and democratic assemblies,37 
and equally by acting for himself in thought. 
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Ockham was the founder of modern European democracy 
and the ‘rights of man’, The powers and rights which for- 
merly belonged to the king, priest, noble and father devolved 
upon each single individual, Every man became a ‘kingdom’ 
(like Gottfried of Strasbourg’s Tristan), and, as such, capable 
of concluding pacts and alliances on his own account. He 
had the right to voice his opinion on all matters. Voting took 
the place of that laus, that spontaneous (ie., magical and 
all-embracing) cry of joy with which the people of God 
used to elect their bishops and kings from ancient and holy 
stock,®8 Voting took the place, not only of the authoritative 
decision of the father (king or pope), but also of the voice 
of the sanior pars of the Benedictine Rule, the healthier ele- 
ments of the community. Dante tells us that the individual 
had placed the crown and the mitre upon his own head. He 
could make new words and substitute himself for the ancient 
sacred order by which the cosmos was governed, because he 
had become the vir spiritualis, novus ordo, and the maker 
of the ‘new age’. 

After four years under arrest at Avignon, Ockham fled to 
the Emperor Ludwig at Pisa with his spiritualist fellow- 
Franciscans, Bonagratia of Bergamo and Michael Cesena, 
General of the Order. After signing Cesena’s protest against 
John xxn’s anti-poverty decree on 13 April 1328, he had no 
choice but to flee. Two years earlier, Jandun and Marsilius 
had also taken refuge with the Emperor. Ockham’s philosophy 
and his anti-papal politics were very much in the spirit of 
the Emperor’s court, and during the years between 1333 
and 1349 he wrote a series of violent attacks on the curial 
Church.’* He condemned the gluttonous, avaricious, ambi- 
tious professors of theology.*°—doctores propter gulam, aut 
honorem et divitiasthe uneducated, grasping, enviously 
myopic inquisitors, perfectly incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween heresy and orthodoxy, and the megalomanic Pope, 
heretically fighting the Emperor and the poverty movement.*t 
His logic, philosophy and theology, in which he exposed all 
the old symbioses and syntheses as fictions, was closely re- 
lated to his polemics. Since no bridge whatever existed be- 
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tween knowledge of the universe and knowledge of God, 
things could only be knowable in terms of themselves. God 
could not be known, but the world could be. It could be 
studied and investigated. This was the end of the old vision 
of the cosmos in which all things had their measure in God, 
and the denial of the teaching of the Psalmist, of Plato, of 
Hugh of St Victor and of Thomas.*? 

Measure (mesure, mensura, and the German mdze in the 
sense of virtue) had been the expression of the harmony 
of being. Ockham asserted that measuring a thing meant 
comparing it with some other thing, and that small units 
made better tools to measure with than large ones. ‘Measure 
is the principle of knowing, not of being.’#? Magical measure 
was replaced by a unit of reckoning.* Nature was neither a 
mysterious being nor a power nor a tendency, but the sum 
of existing things. Omnis res est singularis.44 Ockham’s con- 
cern was not so much with the individuality of things (often 
regarded as the basic nominalist idea), as with their singular- 
ity, their unrepeatableness. All things are single, he argued, 
sharply separated from each other, and not interchangeable. 
Ockham’s universe consisted of individual bits, mechanically 
fitted to each other. It made no provision for things to be in 
common but only to be alongside each other. 

The effect of Ockham’s thinking was to place God and 
man very far apart and to make freedom something exclusive 
of all causality. There was therefore no such thing as human 
nature, only as many human natures as there were individuals, 
In Ockham’s view individuals were composite beings, sharply 
divided into soul and body, and the soul exercised an exter- 
nal dominion over the body and the passions, like a legislator 
or a master. Each person was a radically independent free 
being, whose life was a series of single, non-interrelated ac- 
tions. Good was obviously not a quality of being, nor the 
expression of the life of society nor of a universal final end; 
good signified simply an encounter between a free person 

*The French Revolution’s metric system was cherished as a 


sacred sign of the ‘new world’; it replaced God who ordered all 
things by measure and weight. 
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and a decree confronting him from outside himself. The 
morality of an act depends on its rationality. 

These ideas led inevitably to a doctrine of natural moral- 
ity. The commandments of reason became categorical im- 
peratives binding on all, even unbelievers. Morality was sim- 
ply reasonable thought and deed. A moral act was whatever 
the practical reason demanded.** The political, religious and 
legal institutions, the ecclesiastical and social structures were 
never necessary in Ockham’s view, but only contingent. They 
were simply constructions of positive law, without any in- 
herent relationship to God, the cosmic order of morality. 
Ockham’s judgment was based on the experience which 
men had acquired in Oxford, Paris, Avignon, Italy and Ger- 
many. They saw that Europe had become an innumerable 
multiplicity of confederations, corporations, cities and ec- 
clesiastical and secular alliances. Ockham transferred their 
jura et libertates, their freedoms, privileges and customs, as 
expressed in their charters, statutes, proclamations and treaties 
and put them into the language of theology. In this sense, he 
was the forerunner of Locke and the prophet of the two es- 
sential natural rights of humanity—property and freedom. 

Ockham’s individualism was focused not so much on the 
freedom of the individual person as on the freedom of cor- 
porations, councils, nations and societies, which fashioned 
their own laws and elected their own authorities. His 
thought was a sober, factual presentation of the political and 
social realities of fourteenth century Europe. Everyone was 
fighting everyone else, and yet within the natural groupings, 
held together by a common egoism of speech and law, every 
individual regarded himself as bound by treaty, statute and 
his plighted word. At an infinite height, above all these laws 
and pacts of human, earthly society, stood God, in no way 
bound by them, wholly beyond men’s good and evil. There 
can be no doubt that Ockham’s desire was to protect God 
against the hands of men, grasping after salvation and seeking 
to enclose him in the grip of their pacts and their theological 
concepts. As a result, he set him at so vast a distance that in 
the end this terrifying transcendent Godhead of his turned 
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into a ‘deceiver God’, an ‘omnipotent enemy’, a ‘God of re- 
volt’ and the ‘hereditary foe’, against whom mankind must 
be on its guard,4® Ockham’s spiritual aim was to separate 
things which had become far too intimately involved with 
each other: God, nature and man; the clerical Church and 
the state. Earthly life could be secure only under the 
shadow of some protector, emperor or city, but salvation be- 
came entirely uncertain, because it was dependent on the 
grace of an omnipotent God who does what he will. Christ 
virtually disappeared from Ockham’s cosmos. His mediators, 
the bishops, popes and priests, had been discredited and, 
equally as important, the natural law excluded all mediation 
between heaven and earth. 

The strongest proof that Ockham’s philosophy of group 
egoism was historically correct for the late medieval world 
was the rapid establishment of Thomists and Scotists and the 
groups within them as Realists of the ‘old way’, the via 
antiqua, in opposition to the nominalists, the Ockhamists, of 
the ‘new way’, the via moderna. After a few open decades 
the Dominican Order imposed Thomism on its members and 
the Franciscans did the same for Scotism. Despite Thomas's 
canonization in 1323 (a year of climax in the battle between 
Avignon and the Franciscan poverty movement), Thomism 
was in general retreat in the fourteenth century; it made a 
stronger stand in the fifteenth at Cologne, but it did not en- 
ter upon its triumphal progress until after the period of the 
conciliar movement and of the cities. It had to wait for the 
victory of the absolutist princes and the Counter-Reformation 
Church in the Tridentine sixteenth century. Scotism demon- 
strated the revolutionary forces in its religious origins in the 
Franciscan upheavals in the England of Wyclif and the 
Prague of Hus. It continued to pursue its preoccupation with 
‘uncontaminated distinctions’ as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, wherever it had possession of a university chair—in Italy 
at Rome, Padua and Pavia, and in the Iberian Peninsula at 
Coimbra, Salamanca and Alcala. The doctrine of Ockham, 
who was excommunicated in 1328, went forward as nominal- 
ism—frequently, it is true, diluted to conform to an older 
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scholasticism—to conquer the University of Paris in 1340 and 
from there, between 1350 and 1450, to attack the new Ger- 
man universities. Vienna and Erfurt became almost exclu- 
sively Ockhamist; at Prague, Leipzig, Greifswald and Co- 
logne, the via antiqua managed to make headway. Generally 
speaking, Thomists, Scotists and nominalists worked side by 
side in all universities, but it was the last-named who were 
stronger and more active. In 1425, even Cologne had to de- 
fend itself against the Electors’ accusation that realism had 
been imposed on the university. In 1444 the nominalists there 
took the offensive against Thomas and Albert the Great, and 
from that date, until the eve of the Reformation, nominalism 
dominated the intellectual climate of crucial German univer- 
sities like Wittenberg and Erfurt. 


10 


THE FIRST GERMAN MOVEMENT IN 
ITS EUROPEAN SETTING 


(1270-1350) 


Tue historical significance of the first German movement—i.e., 
that mysticism which embraced Mechthild of Magdeburg, 
Eckhart,! Tauler and Suso (1270-1350)—can be appreciated 
only if we see it in its setting in Europe of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It brought about a powerful discharge of 
psychical and spiritual energy. After it passed, the people 
were exhausted and their quiescence was an important fac- 
tor both in the rise of the princely states and in the mainte- 
nance of peace in Germany from the middle of the fourteenth 
century until the Reformation. In the same period the rest 
of Europe went through a series of popular revolts and it is 
possible to argue that Luther, the Protestant extremists and 
the peasant wars were later German imitations of Wyclif 
(1370), Wat Tyler (1381), Hus (1400), Joan of Are (1430) 
and the Bogomil Sréckovié Gospel. During the late thirteenth 
century, Europe had been deeply shaken by the struggle for 
power in the cities between the bishops, the princes, the 
nobles and the guilds of artisans and small masters. In France, 
this struggle reached the point of revolt at Beauvais, Provins 
and Rouen in 1280-1, and at Paris in 1295 and 1307. In 
Germany, the guilds achieved success in Ulm, Frankfurt, 
Nuremberg, Mainz, Strasbourg, Basle and Cologne. Between 
1297 and 1328 a thirty-years’ civil war raged in Flanders 
between the great citizens (majores, goden) and the small 
artisans (minores, gewaden). An awakened self-consciousness 
among the lowest classes consolidated itself in these bitter 
conflicts. The people routed the French aristocracy at Courtrai 
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in 1302, and Conink the Weaver defeated Philip the Fair, 
the most powerful prince in Christendom, to whom even the 
Pope was no equal. Vulgarized mysticism surged through the 
Low Countries. The motto was: ‘Down with the rich and 
the priests!’ There were disorders at Ypres in 1323 and 
Bruges in 1328. 

The rising of Ghent (1338-75) and Jacob Arteveld’s abor- 
tive dictatorship of the workers touched off a general move- 
ment throughout Europe. In 1382, twenty-six thousand work- 
ers fell in the battle of Roosebecque. Germany too had its 
revolts—at Strasbourg (1346-80), Cologne (1396), Regens- 
burg, Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Aix, Halberstadt and Liibeck, but 
in fury, violence and bloodshed they did not compare with 
those in the West.* Throughout the fourteenth century, the 
rebellious French citizenry suffered frightful losses. There 
were revolutions in Paris in 1356, 1358, 1379-82, and 1413 
(under Caboche and Capeluche), but the kings and princes 
were victorious. The Dukes of Burgundy repressed the risings 
at Bruges (1436-8), Ghent (1431-6, 1448), Liége and 
Dinant (1408-66). In Italy, already overflowing with migra- 
tory workers, unemployed and exiles (there were twenty-two 
thousand beggars in Florence alone), the repressed masses 
broke out in revolt at Bologna in 1376, Genoa in 1339 and 
Siena, 1355-70. Byzantium, in the final years before its col- 
lapse in 1453, was shaken by social and religious unrest; 
Salonica was governed from 1342 to 1352 by a ‘red’ dictator- 
ship of sailors and artisans, wielding ritual terror as an instru- 
ment of government. During the same period, the Bogomil 
Churches, ‘friends of God’, and ‘the people of God’ were very 
influential in the Balkans. The term ‘people of God’ was used 
by the Fellowship (Ciompi) who, under the leadership of a 
worker, Michele Lando, set up a reign of terror and a revolu- 
tionary authority in Florence, and again used by the Jac- 
querie, the peasant rebels in France who rose in 1358. The 
vengeance exacted by the nobility was no less bloody than 
the terror practised by the people in ‘God’s courts of justice’. 
There were twenty thousand executions of misérables, home- 
less and unhallowed wretches. In 1380, two priests, John 
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Ball and Jack Straw, with Wat Tyler as military commander, 
led the English Peasant Revolt in the name of Lollard ideas. 
For a short time, they were masters of London and of King 
Richard u, It was as ‘the people of God’ that the Hussite ar- 
mies penetrated central Europe between 1418 and 1437. Joan 
of Arc laid the foundations in the French people of the sense 
of their mission to be the elect and the beloved of God. Her 
French opponents were drawn from the nobility and higher 
clergy while her English opponents were unable to match her. 

The ‘people of God’ were a revolutionary force of consid- 
erable importance. Their ideas were inherently dynamic. 
They wanted to cleanse the earth of wicked men and then, 
like the new Adam, to build the kingdom of God upon it. 
Yet, their ideas were strikingly unimportant in Germany be- 
tween the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, except in cer- 
tain currents of life divorced from the main stream: the 
Anabaptists and one branch of the pietist movement. There 
the revolt had run a different course, entirely within the 
realm of the soul, of the ego, the mind, nature and woman. 
Strong pressure from above diverted it from the social and 
political sides of life and forced it inward. The princes, the 
nobility and the imperial clergy were strong and as a result 
the ‘kingdom of God’ frustrated the development of the 
‘people of God’. 

The Holy Empire had been desecrated in the Investiture 
dispute and the twelfth-century battles between emperor and 
pope. The old Carolingian nobility had been deposed by a 
new, administrative, parvenu nobility, and simultaneously 
a wave of deep revulsion against the imperial and papal 
authoritarian Church and its clergy had swept the land. The 
courtly poetry of the years between 1170 and 1230 repre- 
sented both the expression of these changes and the awaken- 
ing of the first German movement.? In Minnesang, the man, 
the knight, was an emperor, engaged in establishing his own 
interior kingdom—riche; he was joined indissolubly to his 
‘sovereign lady’, his frouwe. The inspiration for such motifs 
came from certain Cistercian versions of the Song of Songs 
which were subsequently destroyed because they were too 
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secular. Their inner power was the expression of distress and 
anxiety. In Strasbourg, for example where more than eighty 
persons were burned at the stake in the year 1212 alone, 
Godfrey began to develop a minne-ideology. He had nothing 
but contempt for the unhallowed and impotent liturgies of the 
old empire, the old Church, and society. He began to expose 
them as compounds of self-deceit, fiction and lies. 

In the Communion consummated in minne, the new ‘I’ 
and the new ‘Thou’ established their own kingdom of soul 
and body, and were the mediators of their own salvation. 
Walter von der Vogelweide thought the pope and all the 
‘old’ rulers were devoid of holiness and salvation. His hero, 
Longinus, was the manifestation of a new chivalry, the ‘good 
anchorite’ of a new, evangelical Christianity. Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, a forerunner of Eckhart, made an elaborate, 
precarious, almost baroque attempt to renovate the ancient 
sacred cosmos (of empire, nature, and race). His kingdom 
of the Holy Grail and his hero, the Knight Feirefiz, were 
exotic products of the world of the Three Rings and of West- 
ern spiritual reform. Feirefiz was half pagan, half Christian, 
half Negro and half white. The idea of the Grail was a mix- 
ture of Persian symbolism, the Templar mystique of the or- 
der of knighthood, the idea of the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
and the society formed by the new nobility. This curious 
amalgam rested on the ancient faith of the Germanic world 
in nature and sacrament. Grave symptoms of disintegration 
and decadence in the political and religious spheres were 
evident in this poetry. It was, as in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, a substitute for theology and philosophy. 

‘The terrible time’, the time without an emperor, the Inter- 
regnum of 1250-74, was only one of the many interregna 
during the thirteenth century. All the old powers, secular 
and spiritual—princes, emperor and bishops—proved unable 
to exercise their authority, or mutually frustrated each other’s 
attempts to do so. Strasbourg suffered for decades under the 
ban of the Church. In the struggle between the Emperor 
Ludwig and John xxu, most German cities experienced pe- 
riods of interdict: Erfurt for example, for three years, Zurich 
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for ten years, Ulm for fourteen years, and Frankfurt (later 
to be the capital of German nonconformism and the home of 
Theologia Germanica) for twenty-eight years. The city au- 
thorities often had no choice but to force the resident clergy 
to perform their holy tasks and gradually they subjected the 
clergy to their control. A solid mass of political resistance to 
Rome took root in these cities. The papal policy of taxation 
was bitterly resented and there were protests in Mainz in 
1313, Cologne in 1330, and the league of Rhineland 
Churches in 1355. The climax was the anti-curial manifesto 
of the Cologne League in 1372.* 

These cities were the political home of sectarians and of 
the members of the various right-wing and left-wing religious 
movements, Since the twelfth century, there had been Cathars 
and Waldensians in all the cities of the Rhineland.* During 
the thirteenth century there were innumerable small groups 
representing new types of piety—Beguines and Beghards, 
Lollards, Brethren of the Holy Ghost, Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life, Adamites, Luciferians, Picards, Flagellants. Their 
resentments began to form an anticléricalisme des bigots,5 
an ‘ill-informed piety of a devout laity harassed into anti- 
clericalism.”* Partly as a result of this the German mystics 
never succeeded in freeing themselves from the taint of 
heresy, persecution and ecclesiastical condemnation. They 
never achieved a legitimate, official place in the Church be- 
cause their associations with the fractious cities were too inti- 
mate to be ignored by the authorities. Hildegard of Bingen 
and her convent suffered under the condemnation of the city 
of Mainz. Mechthild of Magdeburg was persecuted as a 
heretic and had to flee in 1270 to Helffta. In the same way, 
Eckhart, Tauler and Suso always worked against a back- 
ground of persecution. They spoke only to a small circle of 
‘brothers and sisters’, who were all members of an interior 
resistance movement to the power of the imperial Church. 

The message of these great mystics became the secret 
treasure of a small group of initiates. The first grand move- 


* cf, Ekbert of Schénau and Hildegard. 
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ment of the German spirit received, as a result, the char- 
acter of an inner emigration. There never arose in Germany 
the sort of humanism and spiritual democracy which inspired 
the West largely because the ideas of the German spiritual 
reformers were confined to the limits of conventicles and 
convents, There, in little communities of brethren, they could 
exercise their enlightening, instructive and formative influ- 
ences, As these groups were made up largely of women and 
selected members of the nobility, their influence was both 
restricted and distorted. The ruling classes became imbued 
with the concept of the inner nobility of the soul, but its 
symbol was the woman. The soul’s relation to God was that 
of the noble lady in the minne-ideology. Whatever influence 
such enlightened groups may have had was soon diluted and 
vulgarized, occasionally even perverted into heresy, as it 
spread through groups and circles of petty bourgeoisie. 

The first German movement, the very structure of its 
thought and its religious experience (though not necessarily 
the conscious intention of its leaders) was directed at the 
Carolingian-papal authoritarian Church and at the theology 
of power which it had built up. It was cool and mistrustful 
of the ‘unhallowed Empire’. The ancient idea of God the 
King became God the Spirit. The rational-political ordo of 
the Curia was replaced by nature as guardian of the under- 
ground and all that belonged to it. Thomist-Aristotelian logic 
was overthrown by the dialectics of the Spirit of God and the 
heart of man. Logical distinctions and separations were 
blurred in the warmth of the spirit. The offices of pope, 
emperor, king, natural father and great congregation were 
denied any real efficacy in salvation. The figure of God the 
Father was pushed back into the depths of the unnameable 
Godhead, and Christ the Mediator was succeeded by God 
the Spirit. Christ’s office of mediation had been dishonoured 
and desecrated by the clergy as had the office of father by 
pope and king. 

The spirit and nature, which displaced the church and the 
political ordo, were the products of the Neoplatonic tradition. 
Elements of this fundamental transposition were inherent in 
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the ideas of Albert the Great, and were further elaborated 
by Dietrich of Freiberg and Berthold of Mosburg.’ Dietrich, 
the Dominican provincial for Germany, from 1293 to 1296, 
was a violent opponent of Thomas Aquinas. With the help 
of Proclus, Albert and the Arab Neoplatonists, he constructed 
a typically German view of things: all living and unliving 
creatures flow out of the divine unity and return into it again. 
The abyss of the soul is divine in form (abditum mentis); 
man is deeply rooted in God; in that ‘ocean of all intellectual- 
ity’ he beholds God and all that is created.8 His disciples, 
Berthold of Mosburg (whose commentary on Proclus influ- 
enced Nicholas of Cusa) and Nicholas of Strasbourg, were 
the transition to Meister Eckhart (d. 1327).° 

The Eckhart of the Latin tracts displays a limitless capacity 
to absorb concepts as if a barbarian had filled himself to the 
brim with ideas from Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Eriugena, the Arab and Jewish 
Neoplatonists, Augustine, Albert, Bonaventure, Thomas and 
Scotus, Although Eckhart was a disciple of Thomas whom 
he defended against Scotus, he was strongly influenced by 
the Franciscans. In any case, Eckhart’s Thomism was a 
strange creation. It had none of the safeguards to thought 
and faith provided by political humanism and the social 
background of the Italian cities, nor the inner discipline of 
papal authority. Under these conditions Thomist thought dis- 
solved into a Neoplatonic pantheist monism. It was natural 
that Eckhart turned to those writings of Thomas in which 
the Neoplatonic elements were strongest, and it was from 
them that he arrived at his conviction that God is pure being. 

In defending Thomas, Eckhart confronted Scotus’s rigid 
division of the cosmos, and his spiritualism which rejected 
the notion of the Sacraments as physical instruments contain- 
ing a supernatural power (virtus supernaturalis). This inevi- 
tably pushed Eckhart to question the relation between God 
and man and to think about the Sacraments of the Church, 
According to Scotus, God was not committed to the mediation 
of the Sacraments because his personal will acts directly upon 
each human person.!° Hence the Sacrament could only be an 
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outward sign; God can bring any predestined soul directly 
to blessedness, without the Incarnation of Christ, or the Re- 
demption without grace, the Church or the Sacraments.11 The 
historical Christ was thrust into the realms of the purely 
spiritual, a mere symbol of cosmic ordinances.!2 Since Eck- 
hart was essentially an eclectic, he happily borrowed ideas 
from both Scotus and Thomas to support his theme. Armed 
with these two central propositions, he began to preach on 
God and the soul. This was always Eckhart’s main pre- 
occupation, as it had been Augustine’s, but there was a 
crucial difference, Augustine actually lived in the community 
of the civitas Dei, the Church, and within the political hu- 
manism of the Roman Empire. Eckhart was a product of 
the intellectual resistance movements of Stoicism, Origen and 
the Hellenic East. 

Eckhart’s doctrine of the soul as a ‘spark’ went back to the 
Stoic theory of the nature of fire, which Seneca had meta- 
phorically applied to the conscience. Origen christianized 
Seneca’s metaphor and Proclus had refined it to refer only to 
the very core or ‘fine point of the soul’. Dionysius and Wil- 
liam of Moerbeke, who translated Proclus, introduced the 
idea of scholasticism where it became part of the concept of 
the synteresis, the ground of consciousness; the later concept 
of the scintilla animae was unknown to scholasticism.1* 
Thomas built the indestructibility of the synteresis into the 
permanent foundation of Western humanism. Not even in 
Hell could this core of our nature, as established by God, 
be destroyed. Eckhart transformed it into an anarchial 
mystical solipsism, in which the divinely established soul-ego 
engulfed both God and the world. This imperialism of the 
heart burst out in his German preaching. 

The very idea of expressing scholastic terms in German 
was revolutionary. It anticipated the way in which the second 
German movement (from Hegel to Nietzsche) was to bor- 
row from gnosticism and secularized Protestantism. The 
whole systematic intellectual achievement of Western politi- 
cal humanitas had been based upon clear-cut distinctions and 
static proportions. The language Eckhart spoke—and it be- 
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came the language of German thought—took no account of 
the polis, the civitas (Dei et hominum), the ecclesia, the 
imperium, nor of those fruitful dualities and oppositions 
within which independence and freedom were assured to 
God and man. “The new context of all speech was the soul 
seeking God and straining towards God.’!4 ‘Flow’, ‘pour into’, 
‘unite’, ‘transform’, ‘mould’, ‘animate’, ‘activate’ and, again and 
again, ‘make Godlike’ and ‘annihilate’ were the Orphic main- 
springs of this vocabulary. Man was no longer separate from 
God, because the soul itself brought forth and commanded 
him. This terrifying process within the will unleashed cosmic 
storms of hatred and love in the Godhead and in the soul, 
The old doctrine of the indwelling of God in the soul was 
the basis of Eckhart’s thought. The soul had a dwelling, 
which he called a ‘ground’; ‘something’; ‘spark’; ‘spirit’; ‘rea- 
son’; ‘fortress’; ‘light’; ‘fire’; ‘torch’; ‘power’; the ‘essence’; 
‘highest part’; ‘husband in the soul’; ‘tabernacle’; or, in Latin, 
aliquid, essentia animae, apex mentis, scintilla, synteresis. 
There are whole catalogues of these names. Out of this 
divine depth the ‘reason’ (the soul’s own reason) rises ‘above 
the distinctions of the three Divine Persons and out into the 
undifferentiated abyss of the Godhead, into that still, silent 
desert where nothing stirs.’1° 

The elaborate scholastic definition of the Trinity had been 
swept away. Nothing was left but a scheme of relationships 
between God and the soul.!7 Eckhart wiped out divine 
transcendence, and tore down the barricades between East 
and West which a thousand years of thought had erected. 
The tremendous struggle to think of God as both three-fold 
and one, was dismissed. Eckhart’s Trinity was no more than 
the way God comes to self-knowledge. The primeval, name- 
less one slumbers eternally beyond the Trinity.18 God is not 
spirit nor person nor image. Like Dionysius, Eckhart rejected 
the concepts and the notions of proportion which Roman 
religio had devoted to the consideration of God. ‘God is 
measureless in giving, and the soul measureless in taking and 
receiving. 1? At the centre of his conception of things, politi- 
cal, intellectual and religious aspirations were one. In political 
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terms, neither the empire, nor the old Church, but the soul 
was the Kingdom of God:2° ‘There is no difference between 
the only-begotten Son and the soul.’21 The soul was in its es- 
sence like the Son; it joined in the play of the vital process 
within the Godhead. In intellectual terms, both God and the 
soul were intelligible light. The noble intellect of man could 
force its way into the very depth of the Godhead and im- 
merse itself in the Father himself, origin; kernel; marrow; 
root; blood-stream; of the Godhead. Man’s blessedness was 
his intellect.2? 

There was in this lofty intellectualism an echo of Thomas, 
especially in the emphasis which Eckhart laid on friendship 
between God and man.** The friendship of antiquity?* led 
to the noblest of Eckhart’s preoccupations: the care of souls. 
He pitied the poor dumb layfolk, whom pastors neglected in 
his time as they always had. Nothing had improved since the 
prelates of the Rhineland had begged Hildegard to make her 
missionary journeys among them, because they themselves 
had nothing to say to the people. Like his spiritual descend- 
ant, Luther,25 Eckhart wanted to tell the people that God 
was near. Friendship meant kinship which bound the soul to 
God.** The Sacraments and other aids to salvation offered 
by the authoritative high Church were good and ought to be 
diligently used; but they were not the last word. Beyond all 
Sacraments, beyond grace itself, the divine soul could im- 
merse itself in the immeasurable Godhead, who is all and 
nothing. Eckhart spoke to a ‘poor folk’ of nuns and groups 
of earnestly religious people, many of whom were in great 
distress. Some had been excluded from the Sacraments be- 
cause they had no money.* Others had been denounced as 
heretics. Some lived in cities which had been under an ec- 
clesiastical -ban for so many years that the Church had plainly 
ceased to function. Some had no idea to which bishop (as 
in the capitular quarrel at Hildesheim in 1363) or emperor 
or king or pope they were supposed to be loyal in time of 
civil war or schism. 


* cf, the account in the Vita Heriberti in the twelfth century. 
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Eckhart’s unsystematic way of thought rebelled against 
systems which he saw as threats of domination by alien 
powers (powers, that is, which were alien to the soul). The 
dynamic and alarming character of his ideas was an expres- 
sion of the almost desperate situation in Germany, so des- 
perately in need of his message of consolation. Every repre- 
sentative of the old order had failed; not one had been able 
to find the word which would reach the soul of the German 
people. Even Bernard of Clairvaux, to whom Eckhart owed 
so much, failed to find it when he came to Cologne.2? Eckhart 
found the word. In his attempts to resolve the antinomies 
and intellectual difficulties of the Thomist and the Scotist 
systems, he plumbed the depths of the soul of his people. He 
became the very expression of its yearning to penetrate the 
ultimate depths of God and to proceed outwards from God 
to comprehend the whole world of things. It was he who 
moulded the language of German thought and its mystical, 
dialectical logic. Henceforth, spirit was to stand higher than 
God in the framework of German thought, and Godhead 
higher than God the Father. All the mediators—Christ, the 
priesthood, political society—withdrew into the background. 
Within the soul God created the entire world. The German 
soul was king, pope, priest and prince—everything, in fact, 
which further west became the political rights first of the 
prince and then his heirs, the ‘elect people’. The universe was 
not a cosmic state under the rule of reason but an immensity 
of sheer strength and power. The world was ‘being’ and 
‘becoming’ and the presence of God. “All creatures are pure 
nothingness——Omnes creaturae sunt unum purum nichil. The 
Ego says this ‘no’, because it contemplates and achieves itself 
in the all.?8 

Eckhart replaced the dualities of the Western Roman 
Christian world (nature-mind, logos-nature, thing-concept) 
with the old monism of archaic society. The soul was the 
crown of the new system. It hovered in sovereign majesty 
together with God. The next step was taken by a disciple, 
Johannes of Star Alley, who asked if the word of the soul 
was not as mighty as the word of the Heavenly Father. In 
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fact, that word of power was pronounced in each of the great 
systems of German philosophy. Eckhart had established 
within the very heart of German thought that divine Trinity 
which was invoked as witness and as ultimate refuge in every 
imperial edict from Charlemagne to Frederick 1. It was in 
the ground of the soul that the Holy Trinity dwelt, doing 
its noble work and playing its endless play.2® Every good 
man was God’s Heaven.®° God had all power in Heaven and 
on earth, except in one respect: man has been unworthy.3t 
Johannes Tauler was Eckhart’s disciple, and defended his 
master even though he was persecuted for it. For the guidance 
of convents of nuns and groups of friends of God, Tauler 
transformed Eckhart’s lofty intellectualist and mystical phi- 
losophy into a doctrine of God, the world and life which 
became the basis of European quietism and sentimentalism. 
Wherever there was a sense that the ecclesiastical order had 
grown still and unhallowed, and people were trying to re- 
animate it from within, to permeate it or to overthrow it, 
Tauler’s spirit took root. Both Rousseau and Kant owed a 
great deal to this man. In Germany, he became the secret 
Emperor of all the ‘silent in the land’ who were engaged in 
building up their own ‘secret empire’*? within their own souls. 
If, at first, his outlook seems less radical and less cataclysmic 
than Eckhart’s it must be remembered that he was a mem- 
ber of a persecuted underground.** The enormous pressure 
upon him and his hearers can be felt in almost every sermon: 
be content to be despised and condemned, to be persecuted 
or killed; cast yourselves upon God! This political situation 
was the seed-bed of quietism, of a quiet, yet firm spirit of 
resistance. It produced a Nicodemism which surrounded all 
delicate questions with careful circumlocutions, but it also 
created a new formulation of the rights of man which first 
came into being on the fringe of orthodoxy and amongst 
small groups of non-conformists.*4 Tauler did not reject civil 
or ecclesiastical authority; he preached a pietistic abandon- 
ment to their rule—though pope, bishops and prelates should 
be as wolves around me, I would yet endure them.’* He 
showed, however, that they had become thoroughly unholy 
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and impotent to save, doomed to destruction by their lust for 
power, wealth and honours.®** 

Since the pious soul which abandons itself entirely to God 
is made God-like by grace, the inner man can build his 
Church and his empire within himself.8? Besides the Church’s 
sacramental priesthood, there is a spiritual priesthood,** 
Within Christendom*® every inward spirit, hence women as 
well as men may belong to it.+ The Church, the true bark of 
Peter, is ‘that inner depth in man wherein Christ rests’.4° It 
was easy to see Rome as a synonym for vain pomp.*! Tauler’s 
sermon at the dedication of the Cologne Cathedral, on 26 
September 1357, was on that church which is within the 
inner man: all your external holiness, your saints and your 
relics cannot help you. The three holy Kings and the eleven 
thousand virgins, the fair cathedrals and the golden spires 
are without saving power. ‘It is not the churches that make 
the people holy but the people who make the churches holy.’#” 

Since the inner man was the true Church, simony took on 
an entirely new significance. For Humbert and Gregory vu, 
simony had been the battle-cry for the overthrow of the old 
world and its replacement by their spirit Church. After 
Tauler, simony became the slogan with which the new 
spirituality attacked the Church itself. According to Tauler, a 
man practised simony if he performed good spiritual works 
with selfish intentions or with a thought of reward.4? He 
and his disciples were excommunicated because they taught 
that good works, the Sacraments and spiritual practices had 
grown impotent, that monasticism was not a way to salva- 
tion, and that serious and aspiring souls were led astray by 
a false spiritual discipline whose end was self-seeking.44 The 
greater part of the members of religious orders lived in false 
holiness, mere ‘Jews’, relying on cults, ceremonies and good 


* There was also a certain amount of petty-bourgeois resentment 
against the great lords. The Imitation of Christ and the whole 
devotio moderna movement which shared a common foundation 
with Tauler became one of the most momentous forces during the 
succeeding centuries, partly because of this class resentment. 

tcf. Abélard and Fénelon. 
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works.#® This was the beginning of the violent attack on 
monasticism,‘® which Erasmus summed up when he said 
flatly, Monachatus non est pietas.t What good are these outer 
things, Tauler asked? Can they help us to become new men 
within ourselves? The New Testament is within us. Tauler 
criticized the Old Testament’s ‘insupportable burdens’ and 
cruel judgments. 

Despite his radical position, he was not unaware of the 
perils and pitfalls of mysticism. He foresaw that many would 
fall prey to the temptation to take short cuts in the spiritual 
life. Tauler’s fears were soon confirmed by the degradation 
of spiritual discipline which occurred in religious life in Eu- 
rope from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. He easily 
saw through the ‘free spirits’,* those mystics of human reason 
who take their own lesser light for the light of God himself, 
and suppose that their unruly natural desire is God at work 
in them because they ‘know’ they are capable of attaining 
God.47 The others were harder to catch. Some might have 
received great things from God—secret things, revelations and 
gifts. Some might even have religious genius or have spent 
much time training themselves spiritually. Yet, Tauler pointed 
out, they had not really abandoned their own ‘I’’s. At bot- 
tom they clung to their identities.*8 Others believed that they 
had become, through their services in religion, their own 
Jerusalem and the Kingdom of God on earth;*® they let 
themselves be seduced by the ‘sweetness of the spirit’, Al- 
though such people had travelled only half way along the 
road of self-negation, they foolishly claimed to have God. In 
fact, they were only tasting the fullness of their own earthly 
nature.®° Such spiritual practices and endeavours merely im- 
prisoned them in self-love.5! Tauler was well aware of the 


tOne of the most operant motifs in European intellectual 
history from late medieval times until the nineteenth century was 
the attack on monasticism: Franciscan and stoic humanist, reli- 
gious condemnation of monastic failure and corruption. Hundreds 
of councils, chapters, papal Bulls, imperial and royal edicts were 
devoted to reform of the orders, but the disillusionment of the 
people and the intelligentsia remained. 
* cf, the free spirits of German theology. 
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dangerous effect which Eckhart’s preaching had on many 
minds. His sermons poisoned them;5? they were misled by 
them and thought that by short cuts, easily and at little cost, 
they could attain the furthest reaches of wisdom and truth. 

Tauler saw this world of the late middle ages with singular 
clarity. He observed its pursuit of God and the spirit and 
its yearning for riches and well-being. It was impossible for 
him to know that he was witnessing the birth-pangs of a new 
age. He could only see how lust for spiritual and temporal 
power and dominion was present in all classes, high and 
low alike. His answer was to declare that man must aban- 
don all things—leave them to God’. When he has become 
perfectly resigned (gelassen), he must press and strain to- 
ward God, careless of Heaven, Hell or the devil. Neither 
love nor sorrow, nor a ‘god of his own thinking or making’®$ 
ought to hold him back. Such was the new age! As with the 
Fraticelli, Tauler’s conviction of its coming had an eschato- 
logical basis. The Church was as torn by sects as in the days 
of Dominic, when God had been ready to destroy the world 
for its evil deeds; yet there was hope because man could see 
far more of Christ than ever his disciples saw.54 God called 
his chosen friends and brothers, to whom he gave himself 
utterly, here, today and in eternity: ‘Is this not a wondrous 
thing and a festive, joyous and blessed life,t we in God and 
God in us, here in time and there in eternity and unspeakable 
bliss?’55 

The new religiosity was a product of the exaltation of mind 
of a brotherhood bound together in God—friends of God, 
daily receiving the Holy Spirit in inwardness (innechait) and 
unity (eynicheit). Each day was the feast of Pentecost.5¢ 
This was the beginning of the vulgarization and profanation 
of the paschal and pentecostal world. The joy of Easter Day 
had been turned into a source of everyday energy. There 
had been a foreshadowing of this in the world of the courtly 
epics, the world of Arthur’s court, where all was splendour 
and feasting,®” but now the ‘people of God’, with its exaltation 


tcf. Fichte. 
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of spirit and joy, had been released from the Church’s paschal 
and pentecostal liturgy. In a real sense, this was the begin- 
ning of the people of the Western world, with all their revo- 
lutionary propensities. Tauler’s revolution of the heart did not 
issue in any transformation of political society, He knew its 
nature too well to expect that.°* The ‘third kingdom’, the 
‘secret kingdom’, was to be built within that depth of the 
soul which was the image of the Trinity.5® The high politics 
of this inner kingdom consisted of prayer, offered up for 
Christendom in its need. The world depended upon the 
inner nobility of heart of the spiritual man as ‘many masters’ 
had declared, from Plato, Aristotle and Proclus*! to Albert, 
Dietrich and Eckhart. The spiritual man could find the word 
of God through reading the Bible with his understanding 
illuminated by the divine light. Perfect surrender to the love 
of God was the key to such wisdom.®? This amour pur sus- 
tained the piety and industrial ethos of Beguines and Beg- 
hards in their spinning-sheds and workshops.* Tauler’s life 
and work was a kind of introduction to spiritual and practical 
living in the emerging world of the petty-bourgeoisie whose 
work and prayer he knew so well. 

Henry Suso had what used to be called a warm social 
sense. He saw very clearly that every inward man ought to 
give up whatever his neighbour might need.** He had an 
affinity with the primitive communism of the Fathers and 
urged men to take from things only what necessity demands. 
In him the broad streams of traditional mysticism turned 
grey, muddy and turgid with emotionalism, individualism and 
solipsism. Within the narrow, cramped compass of small con- 
vents and groups, morbid tendencies began to develop. There 
was a desire to attain mystical experience by force, a yearn- 
ing for encounters with God, for ecstasies, for visions. Those 
corruptions which Tauler feared began to eat like a cancer 
into the great movement.** Biographies of female mystics 
were written by their sisters in religion. Spiritual experience 

* European industry had its roots in the devotio moderna and 
the poorhouses, houses of correction and workhouses of Calvinism. 
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was perverted to bodily sensation as in Elsbet Stagel’s Lives 
of the Sisters of Téss, Throughout the subsequent history of 
pietism, until it emptied into Romanticism in the nineteenth 
century, ecstatic women and feminine mysticizing were to be 
dominant aspects of the movement. Bettina von Bretano, 
Giinderode and the Lady poetesses of the nineteenth century 
are directly descended from their Sisters of Téss. 

The first German movement was, despite its deep penetra- 
tion at the popular level, unable to achieve an agreement with 
the governing forces of the land, or to co-operate in re- 
shaping political, social and national affairs.°® Even the Em- 
peror, Ludwig of Bavaria, the ‘Saviour’, ‘Redeemer’ and 
“Prince of Peace’®® as the Italians called him, won no real 
support in Germany. Western spiritual Franciscans, lawyers 
and humanists gathered at his court. It was they who cited 
Otto 1 to justify the deposition of John xxu, they who revived 
the old imperial literature and who supported the Emperor's 
stewardship of the Church. There were potential points of 
contact between political affairs and the first German move- 
ment, but they were not taken up. Only in combating the 
Flagellant® movement did the German mystics play any ac- 
tive role in affairs. Tauler and Suso defended themselves 
against this perversion of their ideas, but they would go no 
further. The way of salvation of the inward men must never 
be an external one, It can never save a society or reform a 
people. In effect, the first great German movement washed 
its hands of politics and society. By this abdication it handed 


*The Flagellant movement, which poured out of Italy, over- 
ran Germany and Bohemia in two successive waves in 1260 and 
1349. The movement was a kind of inner crusade against a deca- 
dent Church. The Flagellists wanted a geswinden kér, a sudden 
and total conversion, which was to be done by directly imitatin; 
the Passion of Christ: God desired to renew himself in eacl 
penitent. This explosive movement was exterminated according to 
the directive of Clement v1 of 20 October 1349, but in reality it 
had gone underground to re-emerge in the Hussites of Bohemia, 
the devotio moderna of the Low Countries and the raving en- 
thusiasts of Luther's day. For the content of their ideas, see A. 
Hiibner, Die Deutschen Geisslerlieder, Berlin-Leipzig, 1931. 
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over all possible aspirations for religious and political re- 
newal to the princes and their Church. The fate of the Refor- 
mation and the counter-Reformation was decided in advance. 
The princes would have to assume the task of renewing the 
world. They would construct their own ecclesiastical do- 
mains, as executive agents of the Holy Spirit. There was no 
other way. The decision had been taken already by the first 
German movement, when it refused to see the task of re- 
newal in the political and social sphere as a valid spiritual 
objective. 


11 


THE NEW AGE OF SALVATION 
(Fifteenth Century ) 


Tue popular outburst of religious enthusiasm that occurred 
during the years after 1380, dealt a blow to the European 
spirit from which it never entirely recovered. The shock 
waves caused by the movements associated with Wyclif, Hus 
and Joan of Are were felt during and after the Reformation 
and were certainly to blame for a good deal of the bitterness 
of the century which began with Luther’s thesis. At the same 
time, the failure of the conciliar movement to reform the 
Church and the fall of Constantinople in 1453 produced a 
momentous shift in the entire political and religious environ- 
ment. The events of those years produced a powerful and 
resolute will in the rulers to break the resistance of opponents 
to the prevailing order of society. The kings and the high 
secular and spiritual lords were terrified by the idea of ‘salva- 
tion from the people’, The Curia anxiously faced the democ- 
racy of the Council of Basle, while Christendom at large 
nervously watched the Turkish advance. At the same time, 
the disillusionment of the ‘little ones’, the ‘devout souls’, at 
the anti-reformism of the ‘great world’ began to develop into 
the devotio moderna. These were the forces which, in con- 
flict or in co-operation with each other, fashioned the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical absolutism of the modern world and 
the fanatical underground resistance which accompanied it. 
The radical violence of the commissar who is determined to 
impose conformity was born in this age of crisis. The only 
hope seemed to lie in emergency laws, which over the years 
hardened and became permanent. 

Wyclif and Hus were the first to demonstrate to Europe 
the possibility of an alliance between the university and the 
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people’s yearning for salvation. It was the freedom of Oxford 
that sustained Wyclif. Oxford was not a bishop’s See; the 
Bishop of Lincoln (its overlord after 1214) was a hundred 
and twenty miles away. Since the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity was arrayed with privileges which were the envy of the 
popes and kings, he attained increasing power.! In 1274, 
after a series of bitter struggles the two nations, French and 
English, which had corporately constituted the University, 
were dissolved. Henceforth, there was only one nation, the 
English, which controlled the city. During the thirteenth 
century, there were battles among the mendicant orders with 
and about the university, Robert Grosseteste (1175-1253), a 
Franciscan sympathizer who was Oxford’s first Chancellor and 
Bishop of Lincoln, successfully defended her liberties, and 
as a result the university became the centre of a Franciscan- 
humanist spirit. Its illustrious representatives—Bacon, Duns 
Scotus and Ockham—were products of the anti-Thomist teach- 
ing of John Peckham, William de la Mare and Roger of 
Marston. 

As a mercantile city, Oxford must have helped to mould 
the intellectual attitudes of its professors, The town had 
close relations with the world of the Three Rings, and in 
1260 the Chancellor of Oxford was given jurisdiction over 
the considerable Jewish colony. Bacon, Scotus and Ockham 
owed the breadth of their thought to their contacts with the 
Mediterranean intelligentsia. Around 1260 Balliol College, 
where Wyclif took the degree of Master in 1358, was founded 
for poor young men by John de Balliol as an act of penitential 
reparation. Between 1260 and 1274 Walter de Merton, former 
Chancellor of England, founded Merton, the most important 
of the colleges for twenty poor students and a number of 
priests. In 1379, New College, richly endowed, brought to a 
close this first series of foundations which made Oxford’s 
colleges the home both of the children of the nobility and 
of talented poor men.? In Oxford, the faculty of arts domi- 
nated all the others which, as in the case of Siger of Brabant, 
produced a situation potentially charged with revolutionary 
significance. 

The high nobility who sent their sons to Oxford and the 
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university itself protected Wyclif. In this climate of opinion, 
he began to attack the alien, money grubbing, French Pope 
of Rome and to champion a pure gospel. Like the Cathars 
and Waldensians, he denied the value of the Sacraments, the 
cult and services of the official Church. Wyclif was a son of 
the Gregorian reform’s left wing. The friends of Gregory vir 
had declared simoniac Sacraments invalid; Wyclif merely 
pushed the argument one step further. All Roman priests were 
simoniacs. He charged them with polluting the Spirit of God. 
The pope did indeed derive his power from Caesar—but not 
from Christ. In 1381, the great peasants’ revolt, under the 
leadership of the communist priest John Ball and of Wat 
Tyler, took its stand upon Wyclif’s doctrines; in 1382 Nicholas 
Hereford defended Wyclif before the whole university. Not 
till 1411 did Oxford submit to the overwhelming alliance of 
pope, archbishop and king and surrender her liberties. Seventy 
years later it rose again as the leader of a humanist-religious 
movement of reform (William Latimer, More, Grocyn, Colet, 
Linacre, Erasmus). In the meantime, the Lollards, as a 
religious-political underground movement, continued to teach 
and transmit the heritage of Wyclif. 

From the fourteenth century to the days of Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk, the dilemma of the Western slavic peoples 
has been the same. The forces of political and religious in- 
dependence in the Slavonic and Magyar borderlands of Eu- 
rope between Poland’s Baltic coast and Transylvania have 
always sought the help of the dynamic nonconformism of the 
West against Catholic Vienna and Orthodox Moscow, What 
Calvin was to be to the Polish and Hungarian nobility, 
Wyclif was to his Bohemian disciples Hus and Jerome of 
Prague. There had been a fairly large community of Bohe- 
mian students at Oxford® during the course of the fourteenth 
century, who brought back Wyclif’s ideas and spread them.® 
The founder of Prague University was the Emperor Charles 
Iv, a man of French, Czech and German blood. He made 
Prague a golden city, to rival golden Rome and golden Kiev. 
Its St Vitus’s Cathedal, the Hradéany, and the Karlstein 


*In the same way the ‘Little Entente’ was later to bring peo- 
ple to Paris for their studies. 
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sanctuary, the Escorial of Bohemia, attracted artists and hu- 
manists from Germany, France, Italy and Hungary. They 
came together in Prague's painters’ guild, in the four nations 
of the University, and in the humanist life of the Emperor's 
court. The Emperor who spoke German, Latin, French and 
Italian preferred above all to be a Czech and to speak Czech. 
The Czech masters of arts at the University, with all the 
welter of European movements to choose from, selected two 
with sure instinct: the idea of religious reform, and the idea 
of the nation, They fused these together to make the first 
Czech movement, so totally different from the first German 
one, though the initial impulses were very closely allied. In 
both a nation began to discover itself for the first time. 

Hus was more than ‘the representative in Bohemia of an 
academically watered-down version of Wyclif’s doctrine’. He 
was a timid but ambitious man, presumably of poor peasant 
stock. The Prague in which he lived was an exciting and 
vivid place. The German professors tended to be nominalists. 
They had close ties with both the higher clergy of the coun- 
try and with intellectuals abroad. The Czechs were realists 
and reformers who wanted to raise the moral level of their 
people and their clergy by giving them both a spiritual and 
national education. Jan Milié (d. 1374) opposed the simony 
and moral laxity of the German higher clergy. Matej of Janov 
(d. 1394), a Doctor of Paris, rejected the veneration of relics 
and images and declared: “The Bible alone suffices.’ Thomas 
of Stitny (d. 1401) discussed theological questions in the 
vernacular, i.e., in Czech. These men had already prepared 
the ground when Jerome of Prague, in 1401, transplanted the 
writings of Wyclif. Jerome had studied in Prague and Eng- 
Jand, and travelled as lecturer, student or missionary to 
Palestine, Paris (where he lectured in 1405), Heidelberg, 
Cologne, and later in Poland and Lithuania. There he made 
contact with Russian Orthodoxy, and prepared the way for 
religious and nationalist panslavism. Everywhere Jerome was 
a representative of the ‘new learning’, and everywhere he was 
violently opposed by professors, bishops, kings, and popes. 
He was the first Czech humanist to win international fame. 

John Hus, Master of Arts, ordained priest in 1400, began 
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preaching in 1402 at the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague, which 
since its foundation in 1391 had been a centre of the reli- 
gious and nationalist spirit of reform. The pompous rhetorical 
court humanism around Charles rv concealed a massive anxi- 
ety about death and dissolution. Hus saw through the 
fagade and was deeply moved. Augustine, Ambrose, Anselm, 
Gregory the Great, Chrysostom and Wyclif formed his thought 
and gave him words with which to express the latent feelings 
of the young Czechs in the nobility, the clergy and the peo- 
ple. Reform of the clergy was to prepare the way for a re- 
form of the people. The heavy authority of the German 
prelates and their worldly way of living was to be destroyed. 
Popular preaching nourished the popular movement, which, 
in turn, spurred on Hus, After the year 1405, Hus began to 
write in Czech. He composed Czech hymns for the mass, 
and, probably during the year 1406, began to reform the 
Czech spelling, in some ways, his greatest work. His letters 
and tracts (especially his work, in exile, on the moral im- 
provement of the lower clergy and the people), reproduced 
the spoken word of his preaching and shaped the Czech 
language. 

Like all the other mother tongues of the people in Europe, 
Czech was the outcome of a religious resistance to the 
father-régime of the Roman pope and his Latin authority. 
Dante’s Italian was minted by Francis, the Spirituals, and 
the heretical culture-ideal of the dolce stil nuovo. Wyclif 
and Chaucer made literary English a national language. 
Luther’s German was the language of the first German move- 
ment. The French revolutionary generals of 1792 returned to 
the language of Joan of Arc. It was concise, direct and free 
of circumlocutions, a language which, by its very simplicity, 
rejected the grand manner of Latin rhetoric and hierarchical 
authority, Europe’s secular literature was in its essence anti- 
Roman. The Latin clergy and Latin scholarship fought it 
because it offered the public an alternative to the religious 
life. These vernacular literatures were secular sermons on 
the good sense of the laymen’s way of life. But the worldli- 
ness of the vernacular was, in essence, rooted in religion. It 
grew out of the nonconformism of the thirteenth and four- 
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teenth centuries. The Spanish Inquisition quite rightly saw 
its chief enemy in the Alumbrados, Erasmians, ‘Lutherans’, 
and recognized the essence of their challenge by forbidding 
all religious literature in the vernacular. 

Between 1378 and 1417, the Roman Church, whose pre- 
dominant characteristic ought to have been its unity, was 
split into two. There were two popes, Benedict xm and 
Gregory xu, and bishops took sides. Under these conditions, 
Hus was forced to take increasingly extreme positions. The 
Archbishop of Prague, Zybnek Zajic of Hasenburg, the higher 
Czech clergy and the German prelates and professors sup- 
ported Gregory xu, while the Czech professors and nobility 
refused to accept either pope. Understandably, Hus could no 
longer ask for the Archbishop’s protection which he had en- 
joyed till then, and by 1409 Hus had joined his public, no- 
bles, professors and people, who gathered at the side of the 
King, Wenceslas rv. This was the period during which the 
Hussite doctrine of the nation and its Church evolved, Hus 
began to define his doctrine in his preaching: 

‘The Church is the universitas (the same as university) of 
the elect, and as such is called the mystical body of Christ (cf. 
below, Joan’s appeal to the Church in Heaven) ., . Our 
Holy Mother the Church consists of three parts . . . the peo- 
ple, the secular lords and the clergy.’ (Ecclesia est praedes- 
tinatorum universitas et illa vocatur corpus Christi mysticum 
. . . Integratur autem sancta mater ecclesia ex tribus partibus 
... vulgus . . . seculares domini . . . clerus.)5 By making 
the people the instrument of reform, Hus created the national 
holy people as the answer to the divisions within the Church. 
He cited Chrysostom and refused obedience to the Pope. Is 
the Pope not just one among many rivals aiming at power 
over sacred things? Despite his excommunication, he con- 
tinued to preach in the woods and the fields, and to call to 
his listeners in their own ‘holy’ language that he had ‘good 
news’ for them. Rome commanded that Prague’s Bethlehem 
be razed to the ground, but the people preserved it as the 
crib of the nation’s rebirth. In 1413 Hus preached once more 
in Bethlehem. ‘I will gladly die for the gospel which I have 
proclaimed and taught.’ These, his authentic last words on 
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the scaffold, were in perfect harmony with numerous Catholic 
testimonies to the joyous deaths of sectarians. 

The cheerful, confident assurance of these national martyrs 
suggests that the liberation of the national language had un- 
leashed profound inner forces within the depths of the hu- 
man psyche. Deeply felt needs began to strain for expression 
in these men. The fresh witness of their blood testified to the 
power of their feelings and their heroic and cheerful deaths 
were hallowed in popular songs, prayers and folk-literature. 
At last through the thinking of theologians and philosophers, 
an individualism was born, which denied the old cosmos of 
Latin rhetoric in which thought and speech were not means 
of self-expression but subordinate pieces of the fabric of tradi- 
tion and systematic rhetoric. The existentialist thought of 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, both sons of pietist parents, 
which called on the Spirit as witness, is no more than the 
modern manifestation of this development. Five hundred 
years of folk and national literature had prepared a language 
for them; a language distilled from the manifold reactions of 
the people to the first martyrs of popular salvation. 

There is considerable evidence of Hussite influence in 
France during the first decade of the fifteenth century. We 
know that Joan of Are had the Hussites constantly in her 
thoughts,* and that she wanted to crown her life’s labours 
by pacifying Bohemia. Her accusers and judges felt that the 
Hussites and her followers were, in reality, one single dan- 
gerous movement of the submerged people. The parallels 
were striking. Both Joan of Arc and Hus were hailed as the 
saviours of their peoples. “The Kingdom of God in Bohemia” 
was the aim of the Hussite armies. In the last days before 
the Judgment of the World, they wanted to cleanse the earth 
of all evil and impure men. It was from the Czech people 
that redemption and salvation were to come in the dissolution 
of the world which was felt to be at hand. The needs and 
sufferings of the poor sustained and intensified their expecta- 
tion of salvation and their faith in themselves as a chosen 
holy people. 

The Franciscan movement was as important as the Hussite 
in forming the substance of Joan of Arc’s uprising, St Francis 
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may be seen from this point of view as the first of the na- 
tionalist saints. Joan of Domrémy’s mother tongue was at once 
Franciscan and royal.? The lady of Bourlemont, who owned 
the castle of refuge where Joan and her people used to leave 
their goods and cattle for safe-keeping during the numerous 
inroads of the Burgundians and Armagnacs was a distant 
relative of St Francis’s mother. She also owned the May Tree, 
the ancient magic tree with its holy well—the sacred place 
where Joan awoke to her mission as a Holy Maid. The Lady 
of Bourlemont was, in addition, married to a Joinville, a man 
of a renowned crusading family. Joan was to turn the out- 
ward thrust of the crusades inwards, accomplishing the sal- 
vation of her people in battle with the English, that unholy 
people whom she herself unhallowed. There were other close 
historical links between Francis and Joan; popular legends 
used the same imagery for both saints. The Fioretti of St 
Francis and the contemporary history legends of the French 
people are remarkably similar.’ Both Francis and Joan were 
able to use the archaic idea of salvation with all its ancient 
powers and the specifically Christian calling which they rep- 
resented, This fusion was the origin of the awareness of sal- 
vation in the European nations. 

The main difference between Joan and the Franciscans 
was that she narrowed their universal mission and crusade 
to convert the entire human race into a campaign for the 
salvation of one particular country, France. The history leg- 
ends told of her by the French people represent her as the 
redeemer of ‘God's holy kingdom’, France.® In the same way 
the Spirituals’ prophetic version of history represented Fran- 
cis, and after him Olivi, as redeemers of the world. If Francis 
was the new Christ, Joan was the new Mary, bringing the 
‘poor folk of France’ to birth as a holy people.1° Poverty and 
weakness were the signs of election. The Dauphin Charles 
was born in a poverty like that of the Child Jesus. Joan made 
this wretched weakling into the holy, wonder-working King 
of France, She, who was neither pope nor bishop, gave him 
the holy kingdom of France and imposed upon him a three- 
fold mystical negation of himself. If he were to go as Em- 
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peror on a crusading mission to Jerusalem, he must first be 
converted, be reborn, and rise up as ‘France’s son’.1t 

Joan was a firm adherent of the ancient ‘religion royale’. 
She called upon the names of the holy Kings Charlemagne 
and Louis, and thus renewed the old alliance between the 
ancient people, cities and kings against the infidel nobility 
and higher clergy. She had compassion, like Christ, for the 
wretched peasantry, which the alien German nobility hunted 
like animals. ‘Peasants exist to be flayed and hanged.’ The 
villains would have preferred the ferocity of the Turks to a 
life of slavery under such Christian lords.18 Joan belonged to 
the class which was bringing a new world to birth. The 
pope, the emperor and the king were to be her three sons.!# 
Joan was fighting God’s war; her army was a crusading army, 
waging a holy war against the English.15 Her saints fought 
with her army and, since they were on her side, they obviously 
spoke French. The angels too fought in the air on her side. 

She was ‘Franciscan’, ‘trés simple’, holy as only Francis’s 
nearest brothers and companions were holy.® Like him she 
heard her voices in the woods, exulted in the joy of nature 
and, though surrounded by learned men, remained quite poor 
and simple, the angel of the Lord. She brought God himself 
into Orleans, and gave her people that eschatological froide 
which is the joy of the eternal Pentecost.17 She longed to 
make all peoples into one nation of peace. Continence, pen- 
ance and Jay-monasticism were to purify the poor, disinte- 
grated people of Christendom and make them into a ‘People 
of God upon earth’, Joan saw France as the Hussites saw 
Bohemia: it was ‘the garden of the Gospel’, a paradise and a 
cathedral. The King’s Chancellor, the Archbishop of Rheims, 
and the whole body of high nobility and clergy refused to 
believe that God was in France, refused to believe in this 
girl, who had been thrown up by the great wave of the peo- 
ple’s distress and yearning for redemption.1® At Paris, Richard 
the Franciscan preached penance, the approach of Antichrist, 
and the expulsion of the English; the evangelist Catherine of 
La Rochelle wanted to supply equipment for her troops.1® 

Joan succeeded to a certain extent in holding aloof from 
these and other ‘false prophets’ (always a great matter of 
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anxiety to ‘true’ reformers); but she was unable to escape 
from the charmed circle of archaic folk-religion, The history 
legend of the people reports that she refrained from spells 
and enchantments but that, like Francis, she possessed an- 
cient magical powers over animals, men, plants and fruits.2° 
With all the scrupulous attention to detail of an ancient saga, 
the legend tells how she lost her holiness. In the splendour of 
its power she had swung her miraculous sword and butterflies 
had fluttered about her banner, those primeval heralds of 
rebirth and the forces of the soul.2! Suddenly, her sword 
broke, her standard-bearer fell, her speech became weak and 
merely human; she turned into a poor, God-forsaken maid, 
and died.*2 The blend of archaic folk myth with Christianity 
is apparent. Like Francis, Olivi and the Spirituals, she died 
as a Folk-Christ for the rebirth of her people. Her tragic 
death recalled the Passion of Christ.* 

The historical Joan, cheerful and confident, died on 30 
May 1431. Her pyre was built ‘like a kind of sanctuary’,24 and 
on her head she wore a paper mitre bearing the words 
‘Heretic, Witch, Apostate, Renegade’. The mitre which recalls 
Dante’s new man crowning himself with the crowns of pope 
and empire, stood for her heresy. She had consecrated herself 
and the people, and had made them bearers of salvation. 
Joan was the May Queen and the Holy Maid of archaic so- 
ciety. Even her condemnation took place in May. The accu- 
sations against her had been meticulously prepared in ad- 
vance, Between forty and seventy theologians, jurists and 
canonists took part. Although her judges correctly determined 
the facts, they failed to understand the spirit. How could a 


* Joan’s folk mysticism was tied to the land, to nature and to 
the saving power of individuals. The mysticism of the Low Coun- 
tries was entirely different in spirit. The abyss which separated 
the folk movements from the intellectual mysticism of Gerson or 
Nicholas of Cusa was never bridged. The result was that the city 
and the council, which ought to have found a potential ally in the 
folk movements for reform, were actually the main enemies of 
Joan’s ideas, The judges of Joan of Arc scarcely waited for the 
pyre to be kindled, because they had pressing commitments at 
the Council of Basle, where they played prominent roles in the 
conciliar reform. 
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group of post-Gregorian rationalists grasp the nature of this 
fusion of the archaic pagan myth and Christianity? To them, 
the whole business was a diabolical confusio. The significance 
of this trial was not the pettiness of the place-seeking clergy, 
nor even the justifiable anxiety of the English who felt keenly 
the attack on their holiness. What gave this trial its enormous 
importance was the direct confrontation of the authority of 
the late scholastic order and the ‘Underground’. For the first 
time in European history, these submerged inchoate, mute 
and primitive forces found a spokesman and, even more im- 
portant, a language. The drive toward salvation of the French 
peasantry presented Europe with the reality of this “Under- 
ground’ and for the next 500 years literature and popular 
thinking were obsessed by the collision between the yearn- 
ing for salvation of the simple folk and the philosophy of the 
authorities. 

Her accusers were not blind to the significance of this re- 
volt from below. The sixty-second article of the official in- 
dictment charged Joan with ‘seducing princes and people’ 
and ‘stirring up war’. Authority could not tolerate an initiative 
from the people and, in the words of the text, the consequent 
confusion of the Christian peoples. The indictment continued 
in these words: ‘Men and women will be setting themselves 
up on all sides, and giving out that they have had revelations 
from God and the saints . . . as has already been seen in 
many cases, since this woman brought herself forward and 
began to give scandal to the Christian people and to extend 
her devices.’** A new alliance began to develop between 
orthodox princes, the Curia and the universities against the 
superstitions of the people. It was invoked again in the letter 
of the English King to the Emperor and all Christian princes 
and in that of the University of Paris to the Pope. Enlighten- 
ment and suppression were fused. State inquisitors were ‘to 
sit in judgment of heresies, witchcraft . . . superstition and 
similar crimes . . . to destroy them and to tear them out by 
the roots’.25 In the years around 1400, the first major battle 
against the ‘superstitions’ of the people—Wyclif and John 
Ball, Hus and Joan of Arc—took place and the winners were 
the holders of power. The victory over the people and the 
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simultaneous failure of the movement to reform the Church 
left a residue of bitter disappointment and cynicism in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe, from which Italy alone escaped. 

Avignon, the “Babylonian captivity of the Church’, had 
ended in a forty-year schism (1378-1417). One group of 
powers—French-Spanish-Habsburg—had their Pope, while a 
north-and-east alliance, German, English, Norse, Slavonic, 
had their Pope. The Council of Constance (1414-18) de- 
posed three popes, but neither it nor the Council of Basle 
(1431-49) succeeded in reforming the Church. At the latter, 
the new political and social forces—cities, lawyers, professors, 
and even some of the lower clergy—were more strongly in 
evidence than ever before, but it was too little and too late. 
The collapse of the Conciliar reform movement had many 
causes. The various rivalries—between the Curia and the em- 
peror, and between the kings and the estates—made it im- 
possible to achieve a preliminary political agreement as a 
foundation for ecclesiastical reform. But equally as important 
was the absence among the leading thinkers of the Conciliar 
movement of a coherent, forceful and comprehensive plan. 
The supporters of the conciliar theory were victims of an 
incomplete, almost primitive view of the world, 

A perfect example of this shallow approach was the work 
of Dietrich of Neim, a German official of the papal Chan- 
cery.*® This ‘herald of the imperial splendours of the high 
middle ages’ belonged to the school of Ludwig of Bavaria. 
He appealed to Frutolf, Otto of Freising, Hildegard of Bingen, 
Peter de Vinea’s compilation, Alexander of Roes and Marsilius 
as sacred witnesses to the divinely willed ratio of the 
Carolingian-Ottonian-Hohenstaufen Empire. Since history is 
reason and the proof of God’s spirit and order in this world, 
Dietrich argued, man needed only to return to the Ottonians 
and Christendom would undergo a rebirth. This monstrous 
simplification plainly ignored everything that was going on 
within Europe. Peter d’Ailly and Gerson were less naive and 
more representative of the new forces within Christendom, 
but both were caught by their dogged desire to make a care- 
ful separation between faith and knowledge, to recognize in 
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each its own laws of being, and to maintain them both ac- 
cordingly. 

Peter d’Ailly was a pupil of John de Mirecourt. When both 
Nicholas and John were condemned he remarked bitterly, 
‘They condemn, out of envy, many things which are after- 
wards publicly taught in the Church’.27 D’Ailly made word- 
for-word transcriptions of Mirecourt, Roger Bacon and Ock- 
ham. For him the cosmos was not sacred. It was simply split 
into an order of natural law, which man may investigate, and 
the order of God’s grace, which he must accept uncondi- 
tionally. Although Peter d’Ailly began his career with a re- 
markably open mind, he despaired as he grew older and 
his thinking became alternatively legalistic and mystical. His 
temper hardened after he had achieved a lofty intellectualism. 
He recoiled from the excesses of the popular movements of 
his day, was suspicious of Hus, and was unsympathetic to the 
possibility of ‘salvation from the people’. 

D’Ailly’s successor as Chancellor of the University of Paris 
was Gerson, a strict nominalist positivist. The object of 
Gerson’s theology was to achieve ‘a few assured concepts’, 
pauci et certi termini, and he eventually reduced the number 
of acceptable terms to the point at which nothing could be 
said about God.?8 God the Father remained an unknown, and 
all attempts to attach names to him were vain. This hidden 
God was totally removed from the cosmos of anointed kings 
and bishops with their sacramental ratio. God dwelt in an 
ice-cold remoteness. No man could comprehend why God 
elects and why he damns. It was God’s will that angels and 
men be tormented with the pains of Hell.2® The frightful 
vacuum stretching between such a God and man had to be 
filled with feeling, affect, desiderium. Ironically, Gerson’s pre- 
Protestant nominalism gave birth to sentimentality, although 
he hated the sentimentality he thought he detected in Flemish 
mysticism. What he wanted was a hard kind of feeling, an 
iron will, identical with reason; Gerson used ratio and voluntas 
as synonyms (as did Nietzsche and Marx). Men were to 
direct their wills to carry out the laws of God. By means of 


strict training they were to discipline themselves and to leam 
self-control. 
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Starting from reason, and from a heart frozen with anxiety, 
Gerson arrived at the dialectics of sin and grace, the interplay 
of opposites—antiperistasis spiritualis. He realized that man 
must, in suffering and temptation, in humility and poverty, 
bow his head under the law of contradiction. He longed for 
a great union of the old Victorine mysticism and of Bonaven- 
ture, but he remained a man of learning and intellect. He 
was extremely suspicious of love, whether heavenly or 
earthly, and mistrusted spiritual friendship between men and 
women as he found it among the Beguines and Beghards of 
Bruges. The great mystic Ruysbroek seemed to him a mere 
pantheist. All the old symbiotic unions of God, the world and 
man were so much humbug. He saw in world history the 
will alone and believed that nothing but will and the anxious 
effort of the ego could make things better. Like Nicholas of 
Cusa and Erasmus, Gerson was surrounded by the religious 
movement in the Low Countries, but his answer to all the 
people’s extravagances of spirit and feeling was the Church 
as an authoritative law. The clericalism of the modern 
Church owes a good deal to Gerson’s fear of the spirit at 
large and popular emotional religion. His fears and his 
nominalist attitudes led him to advocate a rigorous, profes- 
sional clergy. Gerson was opposed to translating the Bible, 
and he demanded that inquisitors strenuously supervise the 
entire civil life of the laity. They were to listen to the guests 
at banquets, for instance, to ensure that nothing improper 
be said against the Faith. Penance, contrition and self- 
discipline seemed to him to provide the one and only way 
out of a fundamentally desperate situation. 

The most important men of the conciliar reform movement 
between 1390 and 1440 were all prisoners of their theology. 
Man was, in their thinking, condemned to an eternally bad 
conscience from which he could find no relief. They were 
unsure of themselves, both as to knowledge and as to Faith, 
and their faculties were paralysed by this uncertainty. One 
bold attempt to break out was made by Nicholas of Cusa 
(1401-64). His mystical philosophy was an effort to reunite 
and reconcile the antagonisms of the age. He wanted to har- 
monize the old Empire and the old Church, the conciliar idea, 
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the first German movement, the movement in the Low Coun- 
tries, the Hussites, the Mohammedans, the Eastern Orthodox 
and the Western Nonconformists. He was the great en- 
lightener, the preacher of tolerance and the unity of all re- 
ligions. He could make such an attempt because he was a 
part of one of the greatest of the new movements, the 
Brethren of Common Life at Deventer. 

Attempts have been made to represent the Flemish-Low 
German movement stretching from the brotherhoods in 
Zwolle and Deventer to Erasmus and Sebastian Franck, as 
something ambiguous and decadent, as mere refined sensibil- 
ity and enervated melancholy. Certain scholars point to its 
mood of scepticism and resignation, emancipation and pes- 
simism, and regard it as the swan-song of a tired middle 
ages.*° Although there were certainly decadent elements in 
the movement, there was also a tremendous historical vitality. 
Later English and French deism, enlightenment, religious 
and political tolerance were all in certain respects the results 
of ideas originally conceived in the devotio moderna.*1 
Around 1387, in the house of the Brethren of the Common 
Life at Zwolle, a movement of reform began which spread 
to monasteries and lay-groups. It was a typical movement of 
the middle ages in that it aimed to restore what it thought 
of as ancient purity, but its environment was unusual. The 
Low Countries in the late fourteenth century were soaked in 
heresy and ancient nonconformism. A wealthy high clergy, 
well-endowed monasteries, rich cities and social classes were 
at odds with each other but united in opposing the kings of 
France and dukes of Burgundy. New and vigorous forms of 
existence, throbbing with life were springing up everywhere. 
Rumours of war, energetic daily politics and an apparently 
boundless lust for profit dominated the cities. Civil war was 
latent in every city and district and borough. A struggle be- 
tween the great citizens, the guilds, the fraternities and the 
manual labourers was always about to break out. Despite the 
ferocity of these internal conflicts, the Low Countries de- 
veloped a strength which later enabled them to assert them- 
selves against the French, Spaniards and English. 

The brotherhoods, the reformed monasteries and the reli- 
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gious movements amongst the laity sought to escape the prob- 
lems of the day by turning inwards. ‘Our salvation is not 
grounded in any alien work; our kingdom is in ourselves 
alone,’*? ‘The kingdom of God is within you; so you can reign, 
if only you will. For there is a fertile memory within you, if 
it be tended. There is an illustrious understanding with you, 
if it be properly trained. And there is also a holy will within 
you, if it be preserved.” In the first stage an inner kingdom 
was developed where, according to Nicholas of Cusa, ‘our 
royal and imperial spirit’ is required to act as judge between 
true and false. Initially it was conceived only as a relationship 
between the ego and the divine thou, Christ.* All the secular 
realms, the economics and politics of cities and citizens, 
prelates and princes, were rejected from the outset. The uni- 
versal success of the Imitation of Christ,t like the earlier 
success of stoicism, was a result of this fundamental attitude 
of personal resistance. At first, men retreated to the fortress 
of the Christian conscience; later they were seeking security 
in divinely enlightened reason. The individual recognized his 
duty to build his inner kingdom in defiance of all the great 
powers of this world, which eventually included all Christian 
confessions and religious parties. Augustine and the Fathers 
were summoned to the aid of the work of Christian enlight- 
enment which now began. The monasteries and brotherhoods 
of the devotio moderna took to copying books. Geert Groote, 
a bourgeois intellectual, ‘a chattering, covetous, good-for- 
nothing, ever greedy for books’ (as he described himself in a 
letter to Ruysbroek) made translations of the liturgy into the 
vernacular for the benefit of devotio moderna groups.*4 The 
holy writings of the Church Fathers, and even of pre- 
Christian authors, provided valid witness to the inner king- 
dom. 

This was the heritage of Nicholas Krebs of Cusa. His wis- 
dom came from the ‘God-tasting’ wisdom of the German 


* cf, Bernard of Clairvaux and Tauler. 

$ Geert Groote and Thomas 4 Kempis are both candidates for 
the authorship of the Imitation of Christ (ca. 1415), the most 
widely-read_ book, after the Bible, of all world literature. Van 
Ginneken, F, Kern and others favour the authorship of Groote. 
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mystics and the devotio moderna.’ His preaching was di- 
rected, as a kind of spiritual collation, to the lay communities 
formed by Eckhart and Ruysbroek. For their benefit he 
provided a spiritual interpretation of Holy Scripture, basing 
himself on Hildegard of Bingen and Joachim of Flora. He 
transcribed Thierry of Chartres, and made his own works 
into an anthology of the whole anti-Thomist heritage of 
Christendom.%¢ As a friend and pupil of the anti-Thomist 
Heimerich of Campo, he had a strong affinity to the pan- 
theistic Albert the Great.37 As a disciple of the movement in 
the Low Countries, he demonstratively acknowledged his 
debt to its great progenitor, Eckhart. The great collection of 
Eckhart’s writings in the famous Codex of 1444 can be traced 
to his initiative. His ‘Four Sermons in the Spirit of Eckhart’8 
defended Eckhart’s doctrine of the eternity of the world 
(which John xxu had condemned in 1329), and envisaged the 
world as a manifestation of God. “The world is the invisible 
making itself visible . . . Eternity can realize itself only in 
the mode of time.’#® “What is the world but the manifestation 
of the invisible God; what is God but the invisibility of visible 
things?’4° God creates himself in the world; the world is 
‘God created’, ‘God caused’ (deus creatus, deus occasionatus) 
the universe is ‘God made sensible’ (deus sensibilis) and 
man is God made human.*! God is the simplicity and the 
unfolding of all that is. God is, in all things, that which they 
themselves are; they are, in him, himself.42 

Nicholas of Cusa, like Plato, St Thomas, Kant and Hegel, 
was an eminently political thinker. He was deeply concerned 
to overcome and synthesize the antinomies and contradictions 
of his age. His experience of his own times told him that the 
intellectual positions of Thomism could not prevent the dis- 
integration of salvation. Thomism was, in addition, unable to 
reconcile mortal enemies—Catholics, Orthodox, Hussites, In- 
dividualists, Deists and Mohammedans. It could not lead to 
discussions which might help to arrive at common faith and 
action. Nicholas tried to reach into the ground of being and 
God, which is common to all, a dimension deeper and a di- 
mension higher than the Thomist-curial Jevel.## He was driv- 
ing toward that point where all finite things are hidden in 
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the super-reason of God (symbolized by the globe that is 
limitless and the centre that is everywhere). As in the case 
of Leibniz, each of Cusa’s philosophical and religious ideas 
can be translated into a political answer to some burning 
question affecting the empire, the Church, Europe, or the 
individual conscience. This is what differentiated him from 
the ‘stay-at-home’ men and women of the Flemish-German 
movement; he had come out into the world, and as a human- 
ist at the councils and as a prince of the Church he attacked 
the problems of the day at that profound level where real 
decisions are taken.** 

Nicholas of Cusa became the hero of a Catholic enlighten- 
ment which reached out to embrace all the potentialities of 
old Europe.*® Like Anselm of Havelberg and Joachim of 
Flora to whom he had ties, he was profoundly affected by 
his personal experience of different religions, varietas rit- 
uum.4® In 1437-8, returning from Constantinople where he 
had been negotiating a union with the Greek Orthodox, he 
conceived the idea of his work On Learned Ignorance, in 
which he delivered mystical thought from the insular world 
of the Low German movement and used it to overcome con- 
flicts in the world of politics. With divine self-confidence, he 
asserted that the various confessions possess a relative truth 
within world history, in which God’s universal work, the 
gradual improvement of mankind, takes place. Greeks, pagans, 
Jews, Mohammedans, Hussites,47 and Western Christians 
have been called by God to serve him according to the par- 
ticular character of their own country, people and confes- 
sional outlook. In the year following the fall of Constantinople, 
he wrote a discussion of religion between all the religions of 
the world (De Pace seu Concordantia Fidei), in which the 
Logos (intellectual reason) announced that: ‘Religion and 
the worship of God, in all men endowed with the spirit, are 
fundamentally, in all the diversity of rites, one and the same.” 

The world of the Three Rings had come to life in his en- 
lightened spirit.48 He looked toward a future state of Catholi- 
cism in which the full historical individuality of all the dif- 
ferent conceptions of God and of all religious confessions, 
and the full political rights of all classes and callings would 
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be preserved and cherished in a coincidentia oppositorum, a 
harmony of opposites which does not destroy tensions but 
maintains them.® This universal Church of the future, which 
Cusa identified with the ‘Third Kingdom of the Holy Spirit’,4? 
presupposed the overthrow of that kind of authoritarian 
thinking which acknowledged only one doctrine and way of 
salvation. He intended to overthrow it by using Eckhart’s 
mysticism and an equally mystical mathematics. These two 
weapons against the clergy were to be a theological science 
of the laity. Mathematics was the science which transcended 
the limits between reason and the infinite.°° The infinite 
when grasped by reason, became finite. In precisely the same 
way the infinite God, when manifest in history, has expressed 
himself in the variety of confessions and his Spirit in the 
world has produced the individual soul. The human ‘Tl’ was 
thus divinely assured. Since man’s heart and mind could 
judge the world and the Church, it followed that the layman 
could declare that the clergy and their Church had no saving 
power. The layman, through his own science and his own 
State-Church, assumed control of grace and salvation, ‘Our 
royal and imperial spirit’ could distinguish between holiness 
and unholiness.5! The next step was to be the priesthood of 
every believer and the emergence of Martin Luther. 


*It is understandable enough that the eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment should seize upon this (in 1787, J. S. Semler trans- 
lated the dialogue); but it is cheap and inaccurate in this 
connection to speak, as Stadelmann does (pp. 155 and 162) of ‘at- 
tempts to smooth over’ and of ‘Masonic’ ideas, simply because 
Cusa, like the Fathers of the Eastern Church, attributed the pos- 


session of a ‘reasonable religion’ to all enlightened minds in all 
ages. 


12 


DANTE TO MACHIAVELLI 
Italy’s Political Humanism (1300-1527) 


Non aspettar mio dir pit, ne mio cenno: 

Libero, dritto e sano é tuo arbitrio. 

E fallo fora non fare a suo cenno: 

Per ch’io te sopra te corona e mitrio. 
(purc. Conto 27, 139-42). 


Wiru these words Virgil (the personification of the state and 
natural reason) took leave of the spiritual ego in the earthly 
paradise. Together they had traversed world history (which 
to Dante, as to Poggio and Machiavelli meant barbarism, 
criminality and Hell on earth), and at last the ego had 
reached interior freedom. These words are a clue to an un- 
derstanding of Italian political humanism in the age of Dante 
and the Italian city-states.1 The human will, libero, dritto e 
sano was the new palladin. Its promptings were to be obeyed. 
Man had placed the crown and mitre on his head and pro- 
claimed himself the new emperor.” 

The new emperor was the intellectually and politically self- 
reliant individual, the man who wrested his own sacred lan- 
guage, Ciceronian Latin, from the scholastic and barbarous 
clergy. He challenged their corrupt theology with his own 
sacred poetry, and constructed his own theories of salvation, 
humanity, nature and society in defiance of the power 
ideologies of the barbarians, the German emperors, the 
Italian tyrants and popes.® Although they were anti-imperial, 
anticlerical and anti-medieval, the Italian humanists were 
closely connected with everything they so stridently opposed, 
Many ended as secretaries of princes or as members of the 
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high clergy. Their opposition was a plea rather than an act 
of defiance. They wanted the unpleasant reality of politics to 
be understood spiritually, and they tried to convince their 
rulers of the need to accept their responsibility for a way of 
salvation for the people. Italian humanists were at once 
moralists, preachers (successors and rivals of the mendicant 
friars), educators, lay monks and pope-emperors. Dante, Cola 
di Rienzo, Savonarola and Machiavelli fought openly while 
the lesser ones made hidden contributions in philological and 
critical notes and observations. 

All the tendencies to be found within this world of political 
humanism were already present in Dante. He was a disciple 
of Siger and of Thomas, and a descendant of the Catharist- 
Albigensian aristocracy of the dolce stil nuovo, and of the 
Fraticelli and of the Spanish-Arab intelligentsia of the world 
of the Three Rings. He was at once a Hebrew prophet, an 
Etruscan priest and a Roman imperialist. He was a “‘mag- 
nanimous sinner’—magnanimus peccator—like his counterpart, 
Boniface vam, and was torn asunder by lust, anger and pride 
—lussuris, ira, superbia. Dante was the first of the ‘bad’ 
heroes.5 The figure of his forefather Farinata degli Uberti, 
tragic, noble and undismayed, was a self-portrait. The Aver- 
roist Farinata who, with Siger, denied the immortality of 
the soul, stands erect in Hell, in the city of heresiarchs, defy- 
ing both Hell and the Godhead who makes him suffer. 
Dante’s hymns of hate against the Black Beast, Boniface vim, 
against all his foes, against the corrupt Church and the de- 
bauched Empire, were outgrowths of Franciscan spiritualism. 
His haughtiness was much like Roger Bacon's. His invective 
against the Council of Vienna,* the tone of prophecy and 
invocation in his work, and his intention to change the world 
were the most obvious expressions of his inheritance from 
the Franciscan prophets of history.7 Dante was never entirely 
certain about his attitude to the paternal world in which 
he lived. On the one hand he was the leader (dux and 
saviour-leader) of the inner emigration of all of Italy’s hu- 
manists and reformers. They were all to an extent fuorusciti, 
émigrés, although not always literally, because they were 
seeking pure and uncontaminated names to give to God and 
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man, to the state, the Church and society. Thus they were 
more or less compelled to adopt a new father: “The Renais- 
sance was born in the émigré mentality.’ Dante chose Virgil 
as his father. Romanum imperium de fonte nascitur pietatis.® 

The Roman Empire sprang from the source of divine com- 
passion and providence, which, with its aid, drew man on to 
civilitas—‘civilized’ culture. Augustine and the fourth- 
century legends of Silvester and Constantine were the chan- 
nels by which these maxims of ancient Roman faith reached 
Dante. On the other hand Dante chose the most paternal of 
all the old fathers, the Emperor, to be the saviour-guardian 
of the civilized world.11 The Emperor was to impose an as- 
cetic virtue on society,!2 and ‘to receive the control of the 
world government which the Church, once it had been puri- 
fied, would no longer possess.’ As in the ninth heaven of the 
Paradiso, he was to lead mankind upwards into that spiritual 
kingdom of humanity where the good pagan, the heretic and 
the Christian are united in spirit, in culture, in politics and in 
love.1* In the new communion of saints and spiritual minds, 
all elect good men were at once Romans, Christians, Francis- 
cans and Italians—members of the glorified Empire and the 
glorified Church. 

Shimmering with apocalyptic hues, the New Jerusalem, the 
spiritual individual’s kingdom of civilization and culture came 
floating down to earth. Because of a complexity of premoni- 
tions and backward glances characteristic of the fourteenth 
century, it was still adorned with the theatrical masks of the 
emperor of the last age and the angelic pope. Dante's bless- 
ing upon the living Emperor Henry vu and his curse upon 
dead popes must not be allowed to obscure his real preoc- 
cupation with the new, spiritually developed individual. The 
new man had a Roman and classical education. He was the 
new priest and prophet, mediator and sage in the realm of 
salvation, and was Pope and Emperor in one. He cherished 
his sacred lore and his sacred song and carefully preserved 
the word as received from antiquity. 

Italian humanism was an extraordinary and peculiar com- 
bination of Utopian fantasy and cool, matter-of-fact realism. 
The same person often combined an interest in party-politics 
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in the narrowest and pettiest sense with sweeping schemes 
for world-wide reform. This was partly because of Italy's typi- 
cal Nicodemism, the necessity of concealing what is primary 
and ultimate. The grand ideas were often only half expressed 
and muffled in symbol and allegory. Bold and sweeping 
ideas, however, were very much a part of the prevailing 
atmosphere. Wide-ranging discussion took place among the 
nobility and bourgeoisie in Florence’s palazzi and country 
houses, to an extent in imitation of the discussions which 
used to take place in the court of Frederick m'° and which 
later gave birth to Italy’s academies. Dante himself partici- 
pated in these discussions among the filosofanti. As the leader 
of a new aristocracy of personalist morality, and spokesman 
of that circle among the laity which had long been yearning 
for its own culture and its own status in sacred matters, he 
was able to show them that redemption began here on earth, 
A just and virtuous life within the humana civilitas did not 
depend upon the emperor, the pope, or a monastic renuncia- 
tion. Stoicism, epicureanism and classical rhetoric were con- 
sidered useful aids and grew in importance after Dante’s 
time. The old powers of salvation (the emperor and the 
papal Church) were first redecorated and transfigured by 
this new spirituality, but later, when subjected to criticism, 
were found to be wanting in sanctity and thus reduced to 
mere secular history. 

Cola di Rienzo, tribune of the Roman people, presented 
himself as a second Francis, come to sustain the collapsing 
imperium.1® He was a ‘knight of the Holy Ghost’ and ap- 
propriated the inscription on the seal of Otto m, whose cult 
and concept of Rome he revived.!? His first aim was to be 
procurator of the imperial papacy and the empire.1® In place 
of ‘one holy Church’, Boniface ym and the Bull Unam 
Sanctum, Rienzo set up the ‘holy unity of the Roman people’, 
Sancta unitas populi Romani. To construct his Italian em- 
pire, Rienzo began the most colossal propaganda display ever 
conceived until the advent of the revolutionary liturgies of 
modern times. He allied himself with the communes, with 
the humanist hopes for a way of salvation and with the faith 
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of the people in the redemptive power of the city of Rome.2° 
He drew also on the current of historical prophecy among 
the anti-papal spiritualist monks, Although he was a humanist 
and man of learning, he had much in common with Joan of 
Are. Like her, he wanted to bring about salvation through the 
awakened people. He too tapped an underground source of 
power: the popular reverence for the ancient Christian and 
ancestral saving power of Rome. His magnificent liturgies for 
the days between Pentecost and the feast of St Peter's Chains 
in 1347 awakened forces which had long been dormant. He 
first seized power in Rome by occupying the Parliament in 
the Capital. Next he laid down a basic programme of re- 
form for imperial Italy:2! ‘The creation of an army, reorgani- 
zation of finance and legal administration, speed in the ad- 
ministration of penal law, laws to provide against the return 
of the deposed aristocracy, relief for trade and commerce, 
the introduction of social welfare, and a tightening up of 
the moral standards of the clergy.’22 The climax came at the 
Synod of Italian liberty, beginning on 1 August, when the 
Italian nation was proclaimed as a holy and redeeming na- 
tion, because of the saving power it possessed in antiquity 
and in Christian times. 

After he had been imprisoned by the Emperor at Raudnitz 
on the Elbe and by the Pope at Avignon, Rienzo made one 
more attempt. This time when he regained power in Rome, 
like a ruthless condottiere of the type of Cesare Borgia, he 
carried out a judicial ritual of blood and sought to cast a 
spell of terror over men’s minds, A parliament was convened 
in the Franciscan monastery on the Capital, strikingly 
reminiscent of the Jacobin Club in Paris, which also met in 
a Franciscan house. Like Robespierre, he suffered no one to 
say a word against him. His death was, if possible, more 
grisly than those of the French Revolution. He was burned 
to death on a pyre made of thistles in front of the mausoleum 
of Augustus; Jews, the unholy ones, were the only people 
allowed to approach his ashes and even they, only to collect 
them and fling them into the Tiber. 
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Rienzo’s fate was a warning to all Italian humanists, From 
him, they learned that the direct road was not open to politi- 
cal humanism. They would have to proceed by series of de- 
tours. The ‘man of the spirit’ (the humanist revision of 
Franciscan spirituality) could not build the new kingdom 
through political revolution. He could only use the magic of 
words, poetry and the beauty of the liberal arts. Petrarch’s 
famous letter to Clement vi was evidence of the degree to 
which Rienzo’s synthesis remained a model for fourteenth- 
century Italian humanism.?% Petrarch had followed Rienzo’s 
career with close attention and was obviously deeply moved 
by the ideas for which Rienzo had fought. In the letter, he 
joined them all together: religious devotion, the cult of relics, 
the pathos of national feeling in the idea of rebirth and the 
cult of Rome, and reverence for the classical past and its 
sacred monuments and ruins. Another humanist, Boccaccio, 
wrote to Giacopo Pizzinghe that the Roman imperium had 
been ruined because their Italian forefathers had neglected 
their responsibilities and had permitted aliens and barbarians 
to gain control of Rome.*4 The old imperium had been lost 
forever, but a new one could be built through art and poetry. 
Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, that ancient song of Rome’s rebirth, 
would be heard anew and he himself would join the chorus. 

Enmity towards the barbarians and a persistent hope in 
the popes as guardians of Italy’s liberty and the rebirth of 
humanity were characteristic of the humanism of the four- 
teenth century. Innocent m, in his struggle with Frederick nm, 
had imparted a specifically anti-German and nationalist col- 
our to the ancient sacral-political term of abuse—barbarian. 
At the same time he directed Italian hopes for salvation to 
the ‘true emperor’, ie., the Pope.25 Petrarch had a somewhat 
less national interpretation of the word barbarian, especially 
when he wrote to German contemporaries.2* A barbarian was 
someone who deliberately excluded himself from the one 
holy Roman-Christian culture of soul and spirit. With extraor- 
dinary shrewdness, he observed that there was a humanist 
Germany which was the nucleus of the West and a barbarian 
eastern Germany beyond the Elbe and the Danube. He ac- 
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cepted the teaching of the Franciscari Spirituals about the 
stages in world history, but went on to work out a specifically 
Italian concept of the middle ages. The entire period from 
Constantine to his present day, he regarded as an unbroken 
era of barbarism,*7 He felt that Constantine, more than any- 
one else, was to blame for it, and he argued that since the 
age of Constantine the pure Church had been thoroughly 
corrupted. In his Book Without a Name, he called the French 
Curia of Avignon Hell itself and the whore of Babylon. The 
Pope was Antichrist, a reincarnation of Nero, Julian and 
Nimrod. ‘The first age of Christianity, an ideal image of the 
primitive Church, and the moral ideal of ancient Roman vir- 
tue’ were regarded as one single sacred inheritance.*® A re- 
form of the Empire, the Church and learning were the means 
by which that sacred antiquity could be restored. 

It is not always easy to be fair to Petrarch, because he had 
so many of the most irritating characteristics of the typical 
intellectual. The son of an exiled Florentine, he grew up in 
the papal territory at Avignon, and lived off the popes and 
tyrants against whom he wrote. He began by citing Augustine 
(De Contemptu Mundi) to show how worthless was his own 
quest for love and fame, but went on to transform Augustine’s 
God-centred ‘ego’ into the sheer solipsism of the Canzioniere 
and Laura-lauro symbolism.*” His emphasis on the ego, be- 
loved and crowned with laurel, degenerated into a Rilke-like 
narcissism where the only remaining object of consciousness 
was a single reality, the ego admiring and praising itself. 
The ego aspired to be a monastic, ascetical sage (De Vita 
Solitaria) and to follow in the footsteps of Jerome. The new 
self would then inherit the powers of salvation which had 
belonged to the sages of the ancient world. It is easy to un- 
derstand why his ‘perpetual pathological preoccupation with 
himself’*? got on people’s nerves, His secular hermitages, at 
Vaucluse, Selvapiana and Arqua, were exclusively dedicated 
to the contemplation of the ego, and this a-social egocentric 
sat comfortably inside them, freely criticizing the rulers of 
his day. He remained disdainful of the ‘uneducated people’ 
who were, after all, quite incapable of mastering the holy 
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Latin language. Nothing would do but the creation of a new 
class of educated men.*? 

A brand new type of man had emerged, the intellectual, 
and he seemed to have a good many rather disagreeable fea- 
tures. He called everything in the world into question except 
his own ego, which he interrogated incessantly for the answers 
to his problems. He was the self-proclaimed heir both of 
prophet and priest and had as a result to work out in his own 
life all the antinomies embodied in both. The weaknesses of 
this novel figure are today only too well known, but there 
were (and are) many strengths as well. It would be hard to 
find a man who made greater contributions to the develop- 
ment of western Europe than Petrarch, the first of the intel- 
lectuals. He hated Averroists, doctors, astrologers and all 
determinists. He disliked scholastics, ‘vain and empty’ lawyers 
and theologians. These aversions were, however, only the 
negative aspect of his fundamental wish to liberate the in- 
dividual. 

Personality needed a certain separateness in which to find 
itself. The powerful organizations of Petrarch’s day refused 
to permit such personal withdrawal. In the Aristotelian sys- 
tem and scholasticism, Petrarch discerned an alienation of 
man from God and from himself. The triumph of the natural 
sciences, ie., of immanentism and fatalism, was dangerous 
to freedom and humanity, and these ideas were the sub- 
stance of his complaint against Averroist Paris and Avignon, 
where astrology and magic were in control. The intellectual 
as a phenomenon was the product of two religious streams. 
One was the mystical religiosity of Francis of Assisi, the 
Joachimites, Bernard of Clairvaux and Augustine. This was 
the current which was to be continued in the schools of the 
Florentine Platonists, the French humanist circle of Faber 
dEtaples, the English humanists around Colet, the Germans 
of Mutian’s circle and Erasmus. The other current, the craving 
for purity, with its strong philological and scientific bent ran 
from the Verona group of discoverers to Poggio, Valla, 
Pomponazzi and Descartes, and on to Port Royal and Pascal,38 
In his efforts to achieve a critical, self-sufficient status for 
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the individual, Petrarch endeavoured to fashion a new ethic 
for the laity (De Viris Illustribus). The examples provided 
by the Bible and the lives of the Fathers, he believed, were 
no longer effective guides for the art of living.?+ Instead men 
ought to cultivate the civic virtues, ‘probity’ (probitas, from 
Livy) and ‘honourableness’ (honestas, cf. Joan of Arc’s pru- 
dhomme). Faith was no longer a religious, political or feudal 
concept but a synthesis of loyalty and reciprocal trust. It be- 
came the quintessence of political humanity. In his ‘Africa’ 
he presented a kind of Roman Christian-spiritual complex as 
a new patriotism which began to become the inner homeland 
of the intellectuals of the Western world: Plenus sum Itali- 
carum rerum.®®° ‘To hurt nobody’: to give each his own, to 
live honourably, were his maxims. He was pessimistic about 
the state of the world and saw it hopelessly sunk in corrup- 
tion, lust for power, fatalism, pseudo-science, superstition and 
anxiety. 

‘It’s enough for me to be a poet.’#® Although Petrarch said 
the words, his friend Boccaccio lived them. Boccaccio was 
born in Paris, the illegitimate son of a Florentine commercial 
agent. As a law student he lived amid the lascivious court 
life of Naples and had a good opportunity to observe this 
Italian society with a disenchanted eye. The wealthy bour- 
geois were bigoted, conservative and opportunistic; the nobil- 
ity was sceptical, frivolous and equally bigoted, These two 
classes, bourgeois and nobility, had joined forces with the 
mendicant orders for mutual advantage and together they 
formed an unholy trinity which Boccaccio ridiculed in the 
Decameron. In a way, the Decameron was the other half of 
the Divine Comedy. Like all bourgeois polemics since Gott- 
fried’s Tristan, it was a declaration of the bankruptcy of the 
old sacred world and of the impotence of its morality. It 
pointed out that a healthier, more natural and youthful world 
was growing up in the midst of decay. His ideas were anti- 
curial and anticlerical,37 and his famous defence of poets 
was a defence of lay thought against theology. The true 
theologians were the poets and those who proclaimed the 
pure word of God and of holy Latin. 
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Language emerged as the reform of life itself. It offered a 
new vision of God and a total criticism of the great political 
and ecclesiastical powers. If left to follow their natural bent, 
the Italian successors of Petrarch and Boccaccio would prob- 
ably have turned to biblical study and textual criticism. Their 
precarious political position and the wider political situation 
of Italy made tinkering with the Bible too dangerous. As a 
result, their preoccupation with language was stunted and 
deformed. In the work of Lorenzo Valla, who died as a papal 
canonist in 1457, it was turned into a cult in which language 
became a ‘great sacrament’ and a sign of salvation (magnum 
sacramentum, magnum numen: Elegentiarum libri . . .). 
These ideas had certain similarities to the approach to lan- 
guage of the Arab savants of the World of the Three Rings, 
and eventually led Valla to begin a work on biblical criticism 
which Erasmus published in 1516. But Valla was always very 
careful to cover himself in such works and to conceal his 
real views. In his De Voluptate (1431) where he presented 
nature as an ancient but always youthful goddess, he cun- 
ningly divided one speech among several characters in the 
work, as if he was actively attempting to conceal serious, and 
indeed heretical ideas, behind the trappings of a masquer- 
ade.88 The work had immense influence on later writers. 

The practical failure of late medieval monasticism and the 
political anticlericalism of the Italian laity determined Valla’s 
way of thinking. Monasticism had degenerated into hypocrisy 
and immorality. The whole existence of the clergy and of 
the monks consisted of a refined egotism. A new healthy 
Christian life of the laity would be possible only if nature 
were fully incorporated into life and recognized as a funda- 
mental moral force. “What nature had created . . . can be 
naught else but holy and praiseworthy . . .’8° In his defence 
of the holiness of nature Valla based himself on Lactantius, 
the Church Father, The whole, complete man of the first 
and second paradise could experience the full power of 
earthly and heavenly pleasure, because voluptuousness was 
the heavenly and earthly bliss which Aristotle had already 
perceived in Divinity itself.4° Valla recognized this pleasure 
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as the foundation of all human effort in poetry, philosophy, 
science and life. Pleasure (delectatio) was the aim of all 
things, and the only true virtue whatever the name given to 
it. Charitas, Christian and natural love, became pleasure, love, 
fulfilment. The essential feature of this doctrine was a kind of 
monism, which may at first appear to be entirely bound to 
the natural world, but was in reality the gradual expression 
of an inner, far more important, spiritual monism. In essence, 
what Valla was saying about pleasure was merely another 
way of saying that no difference existed between God and 
man,*! 

Valla bitterly attacked the three clerical maxims of poverty, 
chastity and obedience and condemned them all.42 He went 
to great lengths to prove that virginity was not only unen- 
durable but also unhealthy. His object in both cases was to 
show that the old, sinful, clerical man had lost the power to 
save and that the new Christian man, who harmoniously 
united God and nature in his life, had assumed it. Even his 
irreconcilable opponent, Poggio Bracciolini, was very close to 
him in this respect. Although Poggio had been an official of 
the Curia for nearly fifty years, he was well aware that the 
majority of the clergy and monks were ‘fat and lazy hypo- 
crites’, of no use whatever to the people or the Faith.** In 
Mateo Palmieri’s Della Vita Civile, the peasant who gets up 
early to plough and sow was compared to the monk who gets 
up in the middle of the night to pray, to the disadvantage 
of the monk.** In another and more devastating work, the 
Facetiae, Palmieri turned the world upside down and de- 
scribed it with laughter, obscenities and drolleries of all 
kinds. Like Boccaccio, he exposed the hypocrisy of the ruling 
classes, of the clergy, the savants and nobles. 

There was more than enlightened social criticism in these 
lampoons. Its power had a different source: the archaic 
world. The reappearance of attitudes of the ancient under- 
world can be seen clearly in the May pictures of Botticelli, 
Ghirlandaio, Giorgione, etc. We have seen how Joan of Arc 
embodied these elements, and most observers would accept 
that they were there. Not so many scholars have been willing 
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to see Italian humanism in this way, but its ribaldry, phallic 
jokes, carnivals and sexual grotesqueries were certainly the 
expression of precisely the same archaic drives. Italian hu- 
manism was open to influence from below. Aspects of this 
archaic society were very much a part of life in fifteenth- 
century Florence with its fertility rites, May Queens, and 
magic of all kinds. It impressed itself on the thinking both 
of the rulers (the Medici) and of the ideologies of la gente 
nuova, The controversial new worldliness and the paganism 
of many humanists were an expression of this submersion in 
archaic elemental kinships and connections. The peasant and 
the peasant-citizen of this seamless, sexually-connected world 
danced and sang in honour of ‘holy Spring’, Primavera. Most 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century humanists started out as ‘lit- 
tle people’, as peasants from the countryside.*® What was new 
was not their worldliness but their spirituality. Their attempt 
to educate themselves independently through the Church Fa- 
thers and the Stoics, the Epicureans, nature and Plato was 
new. Their sincere desire to create a Christian life justified 
by activity in the world and in ethical conduct was new. 
They observed the world so sharply because they had to 
master it intellectually and spiritually, and because they con- 
sidered the models of scholasticism and the old asceticism 
inadequate and beside the point. 

Poggio perceptively observed that the vice of avarice and 
covetousness had important social and economic functions. It 
financed the construction of public buildings and the whole 
economy.‘® This spiritual-humanistic criticism was the first 
comparative sociology. In De Nobilitate, Poggio analysed the 
role of princes and popes in the evolution of true culture and 
observed with penetrating accuracy the characteristics of the 
old European nobility, of the inherited city-state traditions, 
and of the alien German, French and English aristocracies. 
Systematic observation of society would lead to a true inner 
nobility of disposition. Poggio used his analyses to develop 
the idea that men are guilty of the many misfortunes of life 
because they do not follow ‘right reason’. He pleaded that the 
man of his day who lived a life based on the mind and the 
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true Faith and who died for it was nobler than the Stoics. 
He would be so upright that a Socrates and a Scaevola would 
turn pale. Poggio saw with his own eyes the heretic Jerome 
of Prague burned at the stake in Constance.47 The experi- 
ence overwhelmed him and his fellow humanists, The 
thought of Italian humanism was driven more deeply into 
concealment. Its religious concern sought expression in dis- 
cussion about true nobility, in its passion for education and 
in its Platonism. Education could take place through conver- 
sation in society.48 There must be a concordance of the right 
speech with the right life.* 

Guarino Veronese, who opened his Greek school for all 
western Europe, and Vittorino da Feltre, whose Christian hu- 
manism aimed to train body and mind harmoniously and who 
called for a Christian experience of the world, love of God 
and neighbour, were animated by a deep faith in the power 
of right education. Education for the good and blessed life 
(bene etiam beateque vivere) of this Christian Stoa was to be 
accomplished through praise and encouragement, not through 
terror and enslavement.®° The education of the new man 
was directed against the old God of terror and of the sacral- 
political rulers. It was nourished by a Franciscan disposition 
and classical education. No external power could limit the 
freedom of the man who educated himself. Bernardino of Si- 
ena, who celebrated the inner kingdom of man, preached 
against Guelphs and Ghibellines, against the political sectar- 
ian spirit and against tyranny. He surveyed the world with its 
vices and virtues, but remained serene. Prophetically he fore- 
saw the power and greatness of science and the tremendous 
capacity of man: ‘The will is the emperor of the universe’ 
(La volonta & imperatrice di tutto Tuniverso). This over- 
weening spiritualism with its faith in progress and its onto- 
logical optimism was the prelude to the humanism of the 
French mystics of the seventeenth century, which in its turn 
laid the religious foundations for the ‘high Enlightenment’ of 
the eighteenth century. 

At the height of the fifteenth century the city-states and 
republics were delicately balanced as a counterweight against 
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the pope and foreign kings. Each had a distinct intellectual 
atmosphere and acted as a focus for the collection of certain 
forces. Padua, which after 1404 became part of Venice, was 
strongly anti-Thomist and a centre of natural science and 
Averroism. Rome was the papal city and seat of an anticleri- 
cal intelligentsia bordering on atheism, which gathered in the 
Roman Academy (Quiranalis) around Platina. Naples was 
anti-Roman, anti-papal, aggressively enlightened and materi- 
alistic. In between and in opposition to all the rest stood 
Florence and its academies. Between the founding of the 
Florentine Academy in 1459 and the death of Ficino in 1499, 
there was a tremendous surge of intellectual activity. It was 
partly caused by the influx of Greek theologians who had 
come for the unity negotiations with the Roman church to 
the councils of Florence and Ferrara in 1438. 

In the years after the fall of Constantinople (1453), a flood 
of émigrés descended on the city. “The world renaissance was 
invented in Italy by a Byzantine clique .. .”5! Byzantine 
humanists like Nicephorus Choronos (d. 1328) rejuvenated 
the old sacral-political ideology of the ‘renewal of classical 
studies’.5? Simultaneously, the dispute over Plato or Aris- 
totle as the guiding stars of philosophy was revived among 
the émigrés. (Gennadios and George of Trapezunt argued 
against the “Platonic pagans’ Plethon and Bessarion). These 
émigrés owed their warm reception in Florence, in noble- 
men’s palaces and great bourgeois houses, to the fact that 
their spirit-religion corresponded exactly to certain political, 
religious and spiritual needs. These nobles and laymen were 
arrivés socially and economically, and the new Platonism 
became a kind of secular religion.5 This universal theism 
allowed a spiritual and religious justification of practical life 
with its thirst for pleasure and beauty. It helped to support 
the political policy of these Italian cities which from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries had permitted Turks, unbe- 
lievers, heretics and pagans to live peacefully within the city’s 
protection. Florence had also contracted treaties and com- 
mercial pacts with powers of the non-Christian world. The 
ultimate development of this Platonism was to reconcile God 
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and nature and to assure the individual of this religious and 
political state of grace. 

Marsilio Ficino, the philosophist, as Vives rightly called 
him, admired the Areopagite, Scotus Eriugena, Avicenna and 
Algazali.°* He revered Plato as a theologian and in contrast 
to the ‘learned ignorance’ of Nicholas of Cusa he developed 
his ‘learned religion’ (docta religio). He believed that he 
had to save the piety of his day, which had sunk to a low 
level, through his religious philosophy.*5 His thought was 
entirely entangled in mysticism, occultism and astrology 
against which he made occasional attacks without being able 
to break out of its bonds.5* Although he wrote his attack on 
astrology ten years before Pico, by the time Pico began 
Ficino was once again zealously paying homage to astrologi- 
cal practices.°? He believed that love was the fundamental 
force of creation and that everything was dissolved and ab- 
sorbed in it. This ecstatic apotheosis of love spread through 
Italy like a sweet poison.* It evoked a vague, sensual and 
intellectual pan-eroticism which transformed Roland the Car- 
olingian hero of God into a servant of the new love.®* Ficino 
was a deeply medieval anti-intellectualist, but he did reveal 
some of the genuine concerns of those circles which tried to 
fashion an ideology for themselves in Platonism.®® His think- 
ing led to a new vision of man as the artist who had the ca- 
pacity to become everything: animal, plant, God, or devil, 
The hero, not Christ and his priests, was the special mediator 
between God and man. Man, as the God of this earth, could 
do everything that he really wanted. Science, wisdom, and 
magic were the roads to salvation and the attainment of di- 
vinity. 

The man to fulfil this dream was the child prodigy Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola.®® He was the son of an imperial 
count—which may account for his Ghibelline anti-papal tra- 
dition—and the heir to a great fortune which made him in- 
dependent. From the age of fourteen on, he absorbed the 
knowledge of the World of the Three Rings at the universities 


* cf, Rousseau and Wagner in Italy. 
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of Bologna, Ferrara and Padua. At Padua his teacher Elia del 
Medigo strongly influenced him in an Averroistic direction. 
Later he studied at the university of Paris. There is not one of 
his ‘thoughts’ that cannot already be found in his teachers and 
models, Thirty years before him Manetti and Alberti had 
developed a complete theory of the self-conscious, creative 
man, and he owed the best of his thought to Nicholas of 
Cusa.°! Pico wanted to visit Germany just to examine Nicho- 
las’s library. In his famous treatise On the Dignity of Man, 
he revived the old Pelagian position that sin is the necessary 
correlation to human greatness. Man needs sin in order to 
shape himself: sui ipsius quasi arbitrarius honorariusque 
plastes et fictor. This treatise was the introduction to his goo 
theses (Conclusiones) which he published in Rome in De- 
cember 1486.°2 He invited all the scholars of the world to 
come to Rome at his expense in order to attend a disputation 
on them. This baroque desire to grasp all in all aimed at 
nothing less than a synthesis of Aquinas and Averroes, Scotus, 
Avicenna, Plato and Aristotle. The whole philosophical 
knowledge of world history was to be compiled by a world 
alliance of free spirits. A pax philosophica would take the 
place of the pax romana of the old empire and of the pax 
Christi, of the old Church. Pico rejected the veneration of the 
cross as idolatry; he argued against the whole ‘external cult’ 
of the Church, entertained critical views about transubstantia- 
tion and defended Origen. 

Old Cathar and Waldensian heretical ideas and resent- 
ments, loyally carried on by the Italian nobility as a tradition, 
reappeared strangely and wondrously transformed by the ex- 
treme rationalism which Pico owed to his Paris studies. There 
was also an addition of Neoplatonic pantheism according to 
which God was “all in all’, Nature, philosophy, religion and 
the Gospel formed an inner unity. Pathetically Pico declared: 
“There is no science that transmits to us a more certain knowl- 
edge about the divinity of Christ than magic and the Cab- 
bala.’ Pico sought the divine in all things, and naturally 
emphasized cosmology, ontology and theodicy. Unfortunately 
he failed to realize that God, nature and man lost their status 
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in this brilliant spectacle of philosophical thought, because 
it destroyed all the objective distinctions on which theology, 
anthropology and natural science must depend. Pico was a 
brilliant young man entangled in the web of magic and oc- 
cultism. He sought fame desperately and even resorted to at- 
tacks on astrology in order to get it. Although he solemnly 
proclaimed the freedom of man, he was himself ensnared in 
world-immanence and fatalism. Stripped of the magical glit- 
ter of his language, all that remained of his philosophy was a 
narrow, sterile rationalism. He tried to hide this from himself 
through stylistic sophistry and plays of thought, while his 
despairing soul thirsted for divine grace.** In the end, he 
sought refuge with Savonarola. Florentine Platonism led no- 
where. The decline of the freedom of the Florentine Republic 
after the French invasion, merely sealed the fate which it 
had already prepared for itself. 

It is unfair to judge these fantasies spun around Florentine 
fireplaces without considering the environment. This idealism 
was a despairing reaction of humanist rhetoricians, poets 
and lay thinkers against the front of physicians, politicians, 
naturalists, technicians and materialists, who were becoming 
ever stronger. In Florence itself Galeotto Marzio da Narni de- 
clared this Platonic-magic-alchemist religion to be a pseudo- 
science. He proclaimed himself a pupil of Aristotle and of 
Padua and a scientific materialist. “Where there is no body, 
there is also no human life’, he asserted. Marzio criticized all 
metaphysical philosophies of the time from top to bottom.** 
He ridiculed the idea of the immortality of the soul and the 
stupidity of the conceited masses. In his view ignorance was 
the only sin. The Christian Faith was nothing but supersti- 
tion and credulity. There were prodigies and miracles in all 
religions. Man could become blessed in any of them if he 
were good. But his goodness was a matter affecting only man, 
his knowledge and reason. The enjoyment of God through 
love was possible only through knowledge and conscience, 
This enlightener based himself on Augustine, only with a 
different emphasis than Pico’s. Ironically, both Marzio and 
Pico drew their ideas from the World of the Three Rings 
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and differed in a sense only in the importance given to one 
set or another. 

Naples also had an academy, which had been founded by 
Beccadelli. There Giovanni Pontano (d. 1503) made his great 
contribution and the Academy was rightly named in his hon- 
our (academia Pontaniana). He was a true servant of his 
King against the Pope and the barons, a strong, self- 
enclosed personality as his statues and works testify. His po- 
litical ethos was derived from Aristotle, Cicero and Seneca, 
He was deeply conscious of his role as poet and minister and 
unshakeable under the blows of fate.* He was the embodi- 
ment of the overweening man, who was a law unto himself 
and the heir of the old kings and priests.®° This cultivator of 
freedom was an earthly god, but he was not a solitary one. 
Pontano hated all monastic and egocentric, insular lives. His 
was the credo of political humanism: ‘I proclaim myself to be 
a man living in a civil community, in the society of men, occu- 
pied with many things .. .°° By many things Pontano 
meant the state and the prince, the family, nature (which 
determines the formation and temperament of man), virtues 
and proficiencies.8*? He denied the immortality of the soul 
and fought the superstitions of the people and the clergy 
which he considered politically and humanly dangerous. 

This Neapolitan circle stood very close to a certain Roman 
intelligentsia which was centred in the Roman Academy. Fi- 
lippo Buonaccorsi, called Callimaco, its greatest mind, ex- 
pressed its anti-Platonic, anti-papal, anti-authoritarian tend- 
encies. Later as the vice-chancellor of the King, he advised 
him to make the Church into a national Church and the 
prelates into state officials (Consilium Callimachi). The most 
important members of the Academy were arrested in 1486 
by order of Paul m and accused of infidelity, immorality and 
conspiracy against the Pope. Among them were Pompanio 
Leto and Platina (Barolomeo Sacchi, d. 1481). Platina, a 
favourite of Pope Pius m and of the Gonzagas, dedicated his 
work, Concerning the Vices of Popes, to Sixtus 1v under whom 


* Pontano lost every one of his children and in 1495 his posi- 
tion as well, when Charles vi conquered Naples. 
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he rose to the position of official papal historian and in 1475 
to the post of director of the Vatican Library, Like Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Petrarch, he condemned the clergy for its 
avarice, sensuality, arrogance and idleness, its ignorance of 
itself and the teachings of the Faith. He summoned philoso- 
phy—as a lay theology—to the task of purging life (emendatio 
vitae). True nobility was to be achieved only through Stoic- 
Christian virtue (de vera nobilitate). In his book on the 
prince (De principe) there was much that foreshadowed 
Machiavelli, especially the demand that the prince assert him- 
self ruthlessly. 

Between political humanism and Machiavelli, there were 
three men, who represented major aspects of the develop- 
ment of Italian thought: Frulovisi, Piccolomini and Savona- 
tola, Tito Livio de Frulovisi, a man wise in the ways of the 
world, had lived an adventurous life in Italy, England and 
the Orient by the time his great work De republica ap- 
peared.®* It was published some time before 1434, and was 
strongly reminiscent of Marsilius and the French legists. The 
state represented Spirit in its concrete universality; its unique 
properties were the highest power and the supreme educa- 
tional force over the men entrusted to it. The state ordered, 
ruled, and directed all. Frulovisi recommended that the duty 
to work be applied to all classes. Like the great utopians who 
came later (Bruno, Campanella, etc.), Frulovisi glorified 
work as the new opus dei and sang the praises of agriculture 
in particular. He wanted to break the power of the Church 
through his own strong state. ‘I want the prince to be the 
teacher of religion.’ The prince was to appoint bishops and 
priests and exercise a strong control over his state and national 
church. State absolutism was combined with a (Franciscan) 
spiritualism in Frulovisi. Justice could be saved only by the 
state because the Church of Rome had hopelessly corrupted 
it. The Church had degraded all other political relations as 
well, and he illustrated this in his comedies which were called 
Oratoria. The yearning for peace was the ultimate theme in 
Frulovisi, but he saw only one hope for it: the state would 
have to force men to be good. 
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Enea Silvio Piccolomini had all the instability and aware- 
ness of the humanist intellectual. He was a politician, journal- 
ist, and a man of letters who fed on contradictions but never 
overcame them.®? Fascinated, he portrayed the hectic, rest- 
less and vice-ridden life at the courts of kings and popes.”° 
He was tormented by a drive to be active and shifted his 
allegiance nervously from the conciliar movement to the Em- 
peror, and, at the last, deserted both to serve the Pope. His 
political thinking ended up in an unconditional caesarism: 
the ruler stands above every law. “We are convinced that 
states can only be maintained through weapons, not through 
laws.’7! The magic of power and the magic of the mind daz- 
zled him. When he became Pope Pius un, he called upon the 
founder of Rome, the pious Aeneas of Virgil, as his religious 
and political father. “Will you fight once more, old grey 
priest?” he asked himself almost accusingly, as he began to 
arm for a war against the Turks. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I will 
fight not only with prayers but with weapons!’ Among the 
weapons he was prepared to use in the service of his power- 
ful state were the sciences and poetry. Princes, therefore, 
should promote scholarship so that the religious-political re- 
birth of Christianity and classical culture could be carried 
further.7? 

Pius m was the herald of Julius m who rode into battle as 
papa terribile but who at the same time, with the help of his 
artists, Raphael and Michelangelo, wanted to build Rome 
from within into a palace of the reborn cosmos. Julius 1 died 
in 1513, in the year when Machiavelli wrote his book The 
Prince. Leonardo, the dark antagonist of this papal world- 
renaissance, died in 1519, Raphael died in 1520, and Machia- 
velli died in 1527, the year of the imperial sack of Rome. An 
epoch came to an end. During that era, Franciscan thinking 
had slowly come to dominate Rome. Franciscan generals be- 
came popes. Bonaventure was canonized in 1482. Raphael 
followed Franciscan and cusanist teachings in his ‘School of 
Athens’,?3 Julius 1 who called Julius Caesar his father and 
lord, at the same time fostered Franciscan philosophy for 
personal reasons. Monastic, ascetic, spiritual and political re- 
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form, war and crusade, total renewal of the world, of the 
Church and the political community were completely alien to 
these papal rulers. Their possesso was a would-be ancient 
triumphal procession to the Lateran, a symbol of power and 
an imitation of Cola di Rienzo’s victory parade of 31 July 
1347-74 The mental attitudes of the reform thinkers, Savona- 
rola and Machiavelli, were naturally equally foreign to such 
papal absolutists. 

Both Savonarola and Machiavelli were political humanists 
who painfully recalled the lost golden age of political purity, 
freedom and civic virtue. Both wanted to preach this anew to 
a degenerate race. One important influence on Savonarola 
was the Augustinian monk Luigi Marsili, who was the adviser 
of Chancellor Salutati.7> In his ‘Letter Against the Vices of 
the Papal Court,7® Marsili had demanded a broad democ- 
ratization of the use of the Bible and of theology. Neither, 
he argued, ought to remain reserved as a ruler’s ideology and 
a ‘secret knowledge’ of the hierarchy, but should be made 
available to the whole people who needed it for its civic and 
political salvation. Michael Savonarola (d. 1464), Girolamo’s 
grandfather, had been Professor in Padua and the personal 
physician to the d’Este family. In his scientific works he had 
shown himself to be a sober observer of nature, of the physi- 
ognomy of men, of the healing power of baths and mineral 
springs, as well as a critic of authorities.77 His grandson 
wanted to secure salvation for the ‘people of Florence’. He 
filled himself with the angry rebellious ideas of his friend 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, of Giovanni Nesi and of those 
Florentine intellectuals who, like the filosofanti around Dante, 
gathered for discussion in the cloister of San Marco and in 
Ficino’s Academy.78 Savonarola’s writings suggest that like 
earlier humanists he wanted to promote the true cultivation 
of the studia humanitatis, but to keep such studies spiritually 
pure the political community had to be purged of all cor- 
ruption. 

Savonarola’s severity in matters of reform was an inheri- 
tance from the political humanists of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, the state chancellors and monks who fought for the 
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freedom of the Florentine people against the Visconti despo- 
tism. It was also derived from the resistance of the Fraticelli 
and kindred spirits to Rome-Babel. Savonarola’s attitude was 
supported both by Aristotle and Aquinas, who had given ab- 
solute ascendance to communal as against private interest.7® 
Although his great undertaking failed, his ideas exerted a 
great influence on many of his contemporaries and successors. 
His effect was by no means confined to a lunatic fringe. Guic- 
ciardin (d. 1540) who, along with Machiavelli, was one of 
Italy’s most acute and tough-minded political thinkers made 
careful exerpts from Savonarola’s sermons and applied the 
apocalyptic themes of Savonarola in the furious polemic of 
the Ricordi against the Roman Church.*° 

Historical analysis often involves correcting imbalance, In 
Savonarola’s case, it is always important to remember the 
realistic, political and humanistic elements in his make-up. 
In examining Machiavelli and Guicciardini, the two famous 
prototypes of political realism, it is equally as important to 
recall the irrational, prophetic, fanciful and supernatural ele- 
ments in their ideas. In 1498 Savonarola was burned at the 
stake and in that same year Machiavelli became secretary of 
the State Chancellery. The rapid spread of Machiavellianism 
in the chancelleries of Europe has been, doubtless correctly, 
associated with the anxiety caused by the fall of Constantino- 
ple and the subsequent fear of an invasion from Asia.8! The 
shock waves of a great change, wars and the fear of civil 
disturbances certainly hastened the development of an abso- 
lutist philosophy. Men were anxiously looking for one saving 
name, leader, sword or system. Machiavelli and Guicciardini 
had been appalled by the apparently hopeless condition of 
political and religious life in Italy. Machiavelli bitterly sought 
to unmask Christianity as a political ideology of the Curia and 
the clerical Church. Guicciardini wanted to see the world 
freed from the ‘tyranny of rascally priests’.8? 

The newly awakened conscience of the layman and the 
anxious monastic awareness of the Spirituals were fused in 
both men and produced in them an alert tension. Machiavelli, 
who sought the true power of salvation, thought that he had 
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found it in the ancient idea of salvation in the pure Roman 
Republic or of a Swiss democracy.** He contrasted the un- 
holy figure of the tyrant, based on a man like Castruccio 
Castracane, with his prince, who was a holy version of the 
uomo virtuoso.8* Neither Heaven nor earth would be able 
to resist his prince, who would be both fox and lion, and 
whose power would be fearful and yet fruitful. Burckhardt 
pointed out the doctrinaire and fantastic element in Machia- 
velli in his Study of the Renaissance in Italy. The fox and the 
lion were medieval symbols in popular political sermonizing. 
Machiavelli's use of them suggests how lonely and disillu- 
sioned he was, the solitary preacher who could see in the 
evil world no more than a brutal struggle for power between 
two malevolent great beasts. Like Joan of Arc, Machiavelli 
proclaimed that he loved his country more than his soul.85 
The religion of nationalism was beginning to grow out of the 
despairing loneliness of the individual. 

Machiavelli also had wider allegiances. He wanted to free 
nations from world history in which everything turns into evil. 
Since world history could be predicted—(a view which he 
shared with the Spirituals), political science became the 
inheritor of the Joachimite historical prophecy, World history 
was a scientific testing ground for the validation of theories 
and doctrines. It could be mastered by the saving cleverness 
of the truly educated man. By means of religion, legislation 
and an army he would rescue men from chaos and lead them 
to the commonweal. Machiavelli and Guicciardini valued 
every religion (Christian as well as pagan) only as an ethical 
and political force. They saw them as powerful pillars of 
order, and as sources of good laws and morals. They did not 
believe in divine intervention in human affairs and considered 
true and false miracles as practically equivalent.° All this 
has perhaps been overemphasized. Enlightened Christian hu- 
manism of John of Salisbury, Ramon Lull, Cosimo and Lo- 
renzo Medici, of Manetti, Ficino and Salutati, taught very 
much the same things. Machiavelli and Guicciardini were 
much more in harmony with their predecessors than is usually 
suggested. 
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Ragione di stato meant the salvation of society by the 
good sense of the laity. Machiavelli's position historically is 
about half-way between the utopians of the Libro delle Fig- 
ure and Campanella. He also belonged to the host of re- 
nowned and anonymous political and moralist preachers. He 
remained without influence in Italy, where he was just one 
among many. In France and England, on the other hand, he 
became enormously influential because he transmitted the 
experience of the political humanism of fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century Italy, its pessimism, its disappointments, and 
its hopes for the salvation of men in society. Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini wrote in the people’s language because they 
wanted to influence laymen. Although they tried to work out 
the reality of the state, politics and history, they could not 
escape the ideology and the spiritual language of Latin, 
Roman and Christian humanism. 

While Machiavelli and Guicciardini continued to look to 
traditional sources for the energy to reform society, new 
forces arose, which had very different aims. The humanists 
began to degenerate during the sixteenth century into rhe- 
toricians, birthday orators, and phrase makers, Understanding 
of nature and man began among the opponents of this hu- 
manism: the physicians, the craftsmen (mathematicians, op- 
ticians, mechanics, gunsmiths, engineers) and artisans (the 
workshops of Brunelleschi, Luca della Robbia, Masaccio and 
Donatello) and finally the impromptu poets, pamphleteers, 
comic writers and journalists of the people. 

Paris of the thirteenth century and Oxford of the fourteenth 
had prepared the way for the union of Aristotelian natural 
science and medicine in fifteenth-century Padua. The eco- 
nomic and political independence of the northern Italian cities 
gave the development further impetus.87 Under the protec- 
tion of Venice, the leading anticlerical and anti-papal state in 
Italy, ideological thinking began to give way to the investiga- 
tion of nature, causal proof to the experimental method. Latin 
humanism and the investigation of nature with its strong, pop- 
ular bias were growing further apart, but there was one group 
uncommitted to either extreme, the men around Alberti, 
Luca Paccioli and Leonardo da Vinci. Santa cosa la masserizia 
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—household goods are holy. The old simple utensils in the 
family (della famiglia) were also holy. The practical living 
man could only realize himself through these things. 

Alberti recognized relatively early that Latin was not the 
vehicle to express such thoughts.88 He was the son of a rich 
Florentine merchant family which had made a great deal of 
money in the French trade. The family may originally have 
come from Genoa. Alberti was a good Aristotelian when he 
emphasized man as a citizen of the community (cittadino pri- 
mario) and not as a private person (uomo privato), but he 
broke new ground by suggesting that man can attain self- 
realization through manual labour. Mastery of nature was to 
expose the fictions of the politicians and theologians and lead 
to a true natural life. Man must teach himself through work 
how to achieve fulfilment. Suffering and the inevitable in- 
tractability of things taught objectively, and toughened man, 
This view of suffering was radically different from the suffer- 
ing passion of the Christian ego immersed in the contempla- 
tion of its sins. Man became a worker.* The artist shaped 
the world with his hand and spirit, and in so doing presented 
the Platonism of old, patrician Europe with one last triumph: 
painting. In the crown of all arts, man became ‘equal to 
God’.8® Beauty was no longer identical with a passive, con- 
templative view of God, but with graciousness, leggiadria. 
Closely related to the wit of the enlightenment, and inti- 
mately linked with reason and spirit, leggiadria conceived 
and moulded things into the beautiful form of the work of 
art. Beauty was also work, sweat and spiritual experiment. 

Leonardo da Vinci was the greatest representative of this 
movement. He was the illegitimate son of a notary and of a 
peasant girl. At the age of thirteen, he entered Verrocchio’s 
workshop and became an artisan and fine mechanic. In these 
Florentine workshops, physicians and artisans would congre- 
gate and pursue their scientific experiments. Nearly two hun- 
dred years Jater in the Paris of Mersenne and Descartes, the 
artisan’s workshop would play a similar role. Art and skilled 
craftsmanship had formed a political-social unity in Florence 

* Sombart thought he saw in Alberti the founder of the bour- 
geois ideology of work. 
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since 1293, when artists were granted the same constitutional 
rights as physicians, apothecaries and scholars. From the time 
of the popular vote on the construction of the Cathedral in 
1294, the people of Florence had taken an active interest in 
all the controversies about the design and decoration of the 
three great monuments of the city, the Cathedral, the 
Campanile and the Baptistry. It was a kind of broad, popular 
education in the arts. The popular awareness of the role of 
the arts was a crucial aspect of Leonardo’s consciousness. 
When he tried to grasp things with his hands and mind, he 
was, to an extent, expressing the independent attitude of the 
people of Florence and its confident craftsmen. 

Leonardo’s teacher had been the greatest Italian mathema- 
tician in the fifteenth century, Luca Paccioli.°° Paccioli was 
a Franciscan from a lower middle class family of Borgo San 
Sepolero, the old Spiritualist centre. He had already been 
strongly interested in commercial mathematics as a private 
tutor in Venice where the only state professorial chair for 
commercial arithmetic was located. In a wandering life which 
took him to all the courts and universities of Italy, he had 
propagandized for his science through mathematical lec- 
tures. Paccioli regretted that only technicians and artists, not 
scholars (humanists and theologians) were concerned with 
mathematics. In his Summa de Arithmetica Geometria, Pro- 
portioni et Proportionalitda, published in Venice, 1494, he 
treated every number according to natural history, cosmog- 
raphy, dogma and sacrament. This was the old Franciscan 
number mysticism with its combination of eschatology, apoca- 
lyptical and magical elements.®! He inserted whole verses 
from Dante and Petrarch into his scientific prose, and de- 
veloped his doctrine of mathematical proportions as a means 
of measuring the natural and supernatural world.®? For Pac- 
cioli the pre-eminent organ of perception was the eye, the 
portal per la quale lo intelletto intende e gusta. The eye was 
nobler and more important for knowledge than the ear.* 

* Luther was to reverse Paccioli’s conclusion and to reduce the 


eye and exalt the ear which hears the word of God, as the organ of 
salvation. The nonconformist, sectarian and Calvinist Dutch and 
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Leonardo's eye was neither the utopian-spiritualistic, Platonic- 
Augustinian eye of the old world, nor the new wholly scien- 
tific one. Like Paccioli, Leonardo thought of the eye as an 
organ of knowledge, a demiurge, a world-creator, world- 
thinker and a delicate instrument for grasping all things. 

Leonardo was an intellectual who wanted to understand, 
grasp and create everything,®* and any attempt to render 
his universal drive innocuous distorts the peculiar position of 
this many-sided genius in the history of the European spirit. 
The French intellectuals understood this aspect of Leonardo 
very well, and have written brilliant essays on him. Leonardo, 
the fatherless child, was deeply committed to the maternal 
world of magic and of the countryside. He was at home in 
archaic society with its promiscuities among man, beast and 
thing. Leonardo always saw man and beast (horse) as equals; 
for example, in Leda and the Swan.®* He was a kind of 
bisexual and was twice accused of sodomy. Like Paracelsus, 
he compared the movement of the heart with that of the 
earth and the circulation of the blood in man with the circu- 
lation of the waters, He was always prepared to sell his sor- 
cery to the condottieri, Sforza and Cesare Borgia, and once 
boasted Io servo chi mi paga (‘I serve anyone who pays me’). 
Leonardo, a condottiere of art and the technical skills, was 
very much like the political condottiere in spirit and he knew 
it, His ‘Titanism’ (‘I know’. . . ‘Ican’. . . ‘I will’. . .) was 
related to theirs, and ultimately he hoped to outwit them. 
Hence the obscene mystification which speaks from his pic- 
tures. His Mona Lisa, his Jerome and his John the Baptist, 
indeed all his pictures, disclose either “an extremely profane, 
rebellious, perhaps blasphemous spirit’,°° or at least the 
magical-technical experiment of a coldly glowing, greedy 
mind. ‘From the theory of shadows he derived the Virgin of 
the Rocks; from an analysis of light, the chiaroscuro of the 
Mona Lisa; from the treatise on movement, the frenzy of the 
cavalry battle of Anghiari; from the casuistry of the passions, 
the drama of the Last Supper.’®* 


Western Europeans were to equip the ‘desanctified eye’ with tele- 
scopes and microscopes for viewing the smallest and greatest secrets 
of nature. 
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Leonardo experimented with men, animals, fruit trees and 
clouds, He recognized no difference between animate and 
inanimate things. In his days as an apprentice in Verrocchio's 
workshop, he had once seen Pollaiuolo dissect a corpse just 
to be able to sketch the sinews, points and muscles, and it 
had impressed him. According to his own words, Leonardo 
filled 120 volumes with anatomical studies. He saw no differ- 
ence between the eyesight needed to design a new cannon, 
paint the head of a Madonna, sketch an ink drawing, prepare 
the casting for a mould of a horse, construct a whirlpool of 
flowing water and lay out the city plan of Imola.®? He sought 
to make the mechanics of man into a useful science.®* From 
the very beginning, his painting was a ‘machine to produce 
fear’.®® All his pictures remained just that. His artistic tech- 
niques were based on shrewdly calculated methods of con- 
struction which would disappear or could be removed after 
the completion of the painting, like the mould of a cannon 
and the gigantic triumphal horse for Sforza. They were de- 
signed to produce shuddering astonishment and fascinated 
enjoyment. Leonardo practised painting and technique as 
magic. In the end, a deceived deceiver, he let himself be 
fascinated by his own works and thoughts, absorbed by his 
own objects to whose magic he himself succumbed. He be- 
came their prisoner and helplessly surrendered to every new 
image, sight and operation of power. 

Leonardo was the first of a series of European intellectuals 
to contaminate himself by his own works and monomania. 
He was purely an artificer and instrument builder. In all his 
bulky notebooks he never once mentioned the political ruin of 
his country, which agitated Michelangelo day and night. 
After the defeat of his great patron, Ludovico Sforza, he im- 
mediately went over to the victor, Francis 1. Although he 
heaped derision on le bugiarde scienze mentali, the Thomist 
and Platonic metaphysics, he was himself saturated in folk- 
cosmologies and myths, apocalyptic utopias, magical phanta- 
sies and dreams, The moon was suspended in its elements as 
an egg yolk in the white. The terrestrial body was ‘of the 
fish species’. Like a shark or a whale, it breathes water in- 
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stead of air; grass and trees, animals and men grow as hair 
and beard from its skin, the stones are its‘bones. Leonardo de- 
fined energy as ‘a supra-sensuous capacity, an invisible force 
... Which is brought about through a random external 
power of motion and is poured into bodies which (then) 
are diverted and drawn away from their natural condition. 
Since it gives an energetic life of wondrous activity to them, 
it forces all created things towards changes of form and 
state.10° Energy was an infused grace of nature. In an orgi- 
astic, demonic way, he described how energy consumes itself 
and how it kills. Leonardo also knew anxiety and the occa- 
sionally apocalyptic tone of his prophecies is reminiscent of 
Bacon, the Franciscan Spirituals, Campanella, and Diirer’s 
Dream Vision.1°1 He sought to master anxiety by description 
or by miraculous, technical structures, utopian constructions, 
fantastic temples, city plans, fortresses, churches, mausoleums 
and again and again by machines. 

To exorcise and appease death, primitive men had once 
built their first dwellings; the building and construction mania 
of tyrants, dictators, absolute rulers and thinkers of modern 
Europe, their Atlantic walls and world-systems, were pre- 
figured in the restless activity of Leonardo. Exhausted, on his 
death-bed he confessed ‘how he had sinned against God and 
man, because he had not properly cultivated art’. In the first 
edition of his Lives Vasari described Leonardo's death-bed 
conversion to Christianity and with utter fascination cele- 
brated the ‘wondrous and divine Leonardo’, and ‘his kingly 
and noble character’.1°* He depicted him as a wonder of the 
world, just as Frederick m had been in his day. In the second 
edition, Vasari had him die in the arms of the French King, 
Francis 1. Leonardo, the man without a father or fatherland, 
the court painter, engineer and arranger of festivities, died 
on 2 May 1519, in the royal castle at Amboise. The con- 
queror of Italy, Charles vm, had been born there and in the 
midst of the lascivious, dissolute and ostentatious Renaissance 
world of the French court, a young man, confused and deeply 
moved, broke away from this libidinous mingling of God and 
the world: John Calvin. 


13 


THE SECOND GERMAN MOVEMENT 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Luther and Maximos the Greek 
(Sixteenth Century ) 


Lurser’s relation to the German people was very similar to 
that between St Francis and his people or Joan of Arc and 
hers. He too drew salvation from the people and for them, 
but with one vital difference. Luther was a product of that 
peculiar German Angst, the hatred and suspicion of the offi- 
cial Western Carolingian Church, The Church had failed 
miserably in its attempt to transform the Angst into absolute 
trust and to gain the ‘whole man’s’ devotion® to God, the 
Father, who had said, ‘I am thy God.”! Faith for Luther 
meant ‘throwing oneself and one’s entire existence upon Jesus 
Christ’.2 He exploded on his country like a ‘theological atom 
bomb’. He was well aware of his powers and their strong 
likeness to a cataclysm of nature. He once said that the grace 
of God is like a sudden shower: ‘it falls on a piece of land 
and when the land has dried up it goes away again. . .” 

This religious genius had submerged destructive forces 
within himself of which he was quite aware. He knew, for 
example, that he could have brought about a great and 
bloody revolution, one so great ‘that the Emperor would not 
have felt secure on his throne’.® ‘It gets harder and harder 
for us to grasp the real Luther . . .”¢ His writings can easily 
be split up into a collection of contradictory aphorisms. Al- 
most every word he wrote can be disproved by something 


* It is certainly significant that totus homus was a cardinal point 
of Luther’s whole system. 
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else he wrote. The chaos which followed him, and indeed 
surrounded him while he lived, is not surprising. The Luth- 
eran princes and universities and established churches with 
their scholasticism and discipline fought desperately to dam 
up a stream that threatened to burst through all its banks.7 

In terror and anguish of conscience Luther was pursued 
by the alien figure of the Lord God, as the Slavs of the twelfth 
century had been pursued by the German God. This strange 
God threatened him, forcing his monkish vows from him and 
turning him into a bond slave.* In the end Luther could not 
bear to touch him at the celebration during Mass.} He finally 
broke down utterly in the face of that terrible figure of God 
the Father, as he had in front of his own father in the flesh.? 
This father crisis and the way he weathered it-the whole 
father experience, in fact—-was of fundamental importance 
for Luther, as it had been for St Francis and Joan of Arc. 
Luther’s flight from the Transformation, from the culmination 
of the sacramental act meant the end of the Church, of on- 
tology and metaphysics and of all the old cosmic order. 

Luther could not bring himself to look God in the face as a 
free man, nor to stretch out his hand.{ Luther was unable to 
go hand in hand with him, as all the lordly, freely-born kings 
and emperors, bishops, priests and magnates before him had 
walked, ordering, building up, and organizing the world. The 
fearful figure of God the Father represented a law which it 
was utterly impossible to fulfil. His father in the flesh, Hans 
Luther, had furiously opposed the flight of young Master 
Luther to the monastery. He regarded the great storm of 
1505 as the work of the Devil and did not hesitate to tell his 
son that his calling to be a priest was equally so. After young 
Luther had said his first Mass, his father repeated the charge, 
and in 1521 Luther was still confessing to Melanchthon that 
no other words had ever made such a deep impression upon 
him.° This irreconcilable spiritual and psychological situa- 


} This fear of his went on quivering inside him for the rest of 
his life, until he ‘unmasked’ the Mass as the work of the Devil. 

} The hand of God for the middle ages was the symbol of the 
certainty of salvation: got selve is das recht. 
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tion was intensified by the insoluble intellectual and theologi- 
cal problems of his environment. To begin with, in the Erfurt 
arts faculty he had been brought up as an Ockhamist.14 
Later, he had entered the Augustinians, who were likewise 
Ockhamists. His ‘despairing Pelagianism’ was an attempt to 
bridge an unbridgeable gap.12 God was the ‘entirely Other’, 
whose will and wish decided all things and forbade all things, 
while man had to fulfil his commands in a natural, immanent 
world-order. This grandiose Ockhamist emphasis on the idea 
of the ‘entirely Other’ drove Luther to despair.18 Was he one 
of the damned? How could he face such a dreadful God? 
How could he wrest salvation from him? 

Luther had a brilliant career at the university and in the 
monastery and was soon regarded by everybody there as a 
second Paul. He belonged to that generation of precocious, 
ambitious, angry young men who typified the age and the 
young University of Wittenberg. Melanchthon, for instance, 
left Heidelberg in a huff when he was fourteen because they 
had refused to make him a Master. At seventeen he was giv- 
ing lectures in Tiibingen, and at the age of twenty-one he 
was Luther’s right-hand man in Wittenberg.14 These young 
men had no time for spiritual discipline. In his struggles 
against the Flesh, Luther fled from reason, which his Ock- 
hamist heritage had closed to him, and from spiritual training, 
which his lack of discipline made impossible.1* He found his 
salvation in work. When he was in the monastery, as he wrote 
to Prior Lang of Erfurt in 1516, he needed two secretaries. 
He was so busy that he gave up the struggle against the 
flesh—explaining that sexual desire was irresistible—and sur- 
rendered himself to the stream of his native, inborn religi- 
osity. This was without any doubt an event of world-wide 
importance in the spiritual history of mankind. Luther, the 
religious genius, trusted only his own inner voice and secular- 
ized the discoveries and knowledge of the whole field of 
mysticism by using them for his own ends. The person called 
by God became an inspired individual.1® The Holy Ghost 
became the voice of a genius, heard in the depths of the 
spirit and the heart. Instead of private revelations, there were 
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the revelations of the private person; instead of the prophet 
speaking as the mouthpiece of the voice of God, often very 
much against his own will, we hear characteristic tones of the 
salvationist, who experiences his own demonic nature and all 
its emanations as the work and will of God. 

The small ‘T of the mystic assumed the gigantic propor- 
tions of the ego of the man of genius, and before long the 
ego began to claim God’s spiritual flights and the Gospel 
teaching as its own glad tidings. Luther secularized the whole 
concept of ecstasy and used the word excessus to denote a 
flood of passionate emotion. “We are all saints.’!7 ‘No one 
who refuses to accept my teaching can be saved.’!8 The ego 
took over the office, duties and responsibilities of the pope, 
the emperor and all the free-born Church lords. It provided 
certainty of salvation. 

Luther’s ‘Pelagianism’, was an expression of the self- 
confidence of the salvation-bearer and salvation-bringer of 
archaic society. He brought salvation for the ‘beloved Ger- 
man people’. There were two essential constituents in his 
conception of salvation of the people. The first was a reflec- 
tion of the fundamental attitudes, the view of God and the 
world, which had characterized the first German move- 
ment,!® and which Luther adopted. He owed an enormous 
debt to Meister Eckhart, Tauler and the Theologia German- 
ica which he brought out in 1516 and again in 1518.°° The 
second was his immersion in the spiritual background of 
Manichaean and popular, radical beliefs. This is not a ques- 
tion of the observer’s denominational position but of histori- 
cal evidence, The pre-Christian deity, the outburst against 
the main forces in history, the world, Rome and reason, and 
its rejection of freedom of the will were certainly very much 
part of that Manichaean underground we have followed in 
this book. The elements of religious, theological and political 
nihilism and anarchism had been latent and partially hidden 
from the public eye in the first German movement. Under the 
social and historical pressure of the new conditions of the six- 
teenth century, the rise of the Princes to absolute power, the 
peasants’ strikes, the early capitalism in the German towns, 
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these elements were made far more intense and burst out in 
the frenzied longing for salvation felt by wide sections of the 
ordinary people among the Enthusiasts and by Luther.* De- 
spite his desperate attempts to prevent it, Luther, the vol- 
cano, really came into his own as the salvation-bringer. No 
matter what it cost, even if he was forced to tell ‘mighty lies’, 
he was determined to be absolute master of his Gospel, his 
own glad tidings.*? 

After the Bible and Augustine, Luther learned more about 
God, man and all other things from the Theologia Germanica 
than he did from any other book.?? In the preface to the 
second edition, he wrote: ‘God grant that this little book may 
be more widely known, then we shall see that the German 
theologians are undoubtedly the best, Amen.’ This little book, 
edited and thus highly commended by Luther, became a 
second New Testament for Karlstadt, the Anabaptists and the 
Spiritualists;23 for Denk, Hatzer, Schwenckfeld, Franck and 
Valentin Weigel.t According to the Theologia Germanica 
nothing is real, except the will of God and the will of man. 
Nothing else. The new, liberated human being had no fear 
of Heaven or Hell, no interest in redemption or damnation, 
‘The new man’ underwent a process of inner pulverization 
by which he atoned for his sins and entered the kingdom of 
Heaven here on earth. “These people stay in such freedom, 
that they have quite forgotten the fear of punishment and 
Hell, as also the hope of reward or Heaven; but they live in 


* The fateful relationship can be seen in the various connections 
which historians have found; Luther and the Schwirmer, Luther 
and the Anabaptists, Luther and Eastern Germany, Luther and 
German pietism of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

+ Orthodox Lutheran Gedlogy was cautious about the Theologia 
Germanica, and Calvin completely rejected it for very much the 
same reasons which prompted the Catholics of the Counter- 
Reformation to put it on Index in 1621, The dilemma both 
for Luther and the authors of the Theologia Germanica lay in the 
fact that although they opposed the free spirits and the Schwiirmer, 
they were intimately tied to them. As a result their formulation of 
doctrine helped to foster tendencies which they wished to repress. 
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utter subjection, obedient to the eternal Goodness in the free- 
dom of their love . . .’ Profoundly conscious of his sinfulness, 
the sinner gave up all idea of redemption and was quite 
satisfied if he were ‘called upon to be a miserable footstool to 
all the devils in hell knowing himself to be unworthy even of 
this. He cannot desire any other man’s comfort or redemp- 
tion, either from God or from creatures, but will gladly re- 
main uncomforted and unredeemed, neither damnation nor 
suffering disturbing him.’2+ 

Luther began, where the Theologia Germanica left off, at 
the ‘comfort of despair’, He debased the mystical experience 
to a much more primitive level and then turned it into a new 
doctrine of salvation for all men. ‘Sin cannot separate us from 
God, even if we commit murder and fornication a thousand 
times a day,’ he wrote to Melanchthon in 1521.25 Christianity 
meant the continuous ability to feel free from sin though 
sinning, all sins being thrown upon Christ.2* It was both 
awful and consoling at the same time.} Sin was not annulled; 
on the contrary, it never stopped growing. Man would sin 
for ever and ever, and Luther himself, who died physically 
swollen by gluttony, testified eloquently to the truth of this 
proposition.27 Even though the ‘wages of sin are death’ man 
can, in the very depths of this sinful life, experience an un- 
ending joy: the ‘joy’, the joie of the people, of the heretics 
and martyrs of the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries. It was 
the joy of St Francis and the joy which Joan of Arc found 
in her experience of redemption. This joy enabled the En- 
thusiasts and the Anabaptists to face death on the gallows. 

Such joy comes when Christ wraps our sin in the mantle 
of his grace. The man who is blessed by God, who has tasted 
God, can do what he likes. ‘Sin bravely and believe more 
strongly.’ (Pecca fortiter, et crede firmius.) Luther’s ego dis- 
covered and experienced salvation. In the depths of his con- 
science he judged the world. The judgments passed by the 
homo spiritualis by Mimzer, Karlstadt, Schwenckfeld, Denk 


} This attitude to existence made Luther the spiritual father of 
Romanticism. 
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and Franck, against the pope and the emperor, Rome and 
Wittenberg, against any and every political party and Chris- 
tian denomination, grew out of this ecstatic knowledge; they 
were eschatological in temper. Luther sang his hymn to joy 
despite his increasing involvement in family and university 
life, in relationships with friends and princes. In the midst 
of the world, he retreated from the world. A year before his 
death, he looked back over his life of struggle: ‘hard have I 
fought’, he wrote, ‘as one fearing terribly the Judgment Day 
and yet at the same time longing in my bones to be saved 
and redeemed’.28 (Ego serio rem agebam, ut qui diem ex- 
tremum. horribiliter timui, et tamen salvus fieri ex intimis me- 
dullis cupiebam.)** 

Luther and the Enthusiasts were ‘latter day saints’ who, 
despite persecution, watched over ‘God's poor little lantern’, 
the pure doctrine of the invisible Church, which was a lost 
remnant under the banner of the Word.®° ‘A sweet thing is 
the Church, and the saints are hidden away.’ (Abscondita 
est Ecclesia, latent sancti.)*! This was the spirit of the arrest- 
ing sermon on the world by Sebastian Franck, who saw his- 
tory as an unending spiritual Golgotha.3* The Enthusiasts 
and the evangelical revolutionaries, the Anabaptists and 
Spiritualists were equally certain that the true Church is at 
all times composed of tiny groups of solitary individuals, the 
‘Saints, persecuted by the devil and the representatives of 
earthly power.’ Their conception was absolutely in line 
with Luther’s innermost spirit. In the Grosser Katechismus 
he gave his own idea of the Church: ‘I believe that there is 
a holy host and company of pure saints on earth, under one 
head, Christ, all called together by the Holy Ghost, of one 
faith and mind and understanding . . 84 Who are these 
saints? All Christian people who have renounced outward 
works and trust in God alone. Luther's famous scolding, 
which with his growing anguish of mind increased during the 
latter years of his life, was a kind of sacred grumbling. He 
raged against the unholy saints of the old world, who had 
depended on the Roman whore, on the sacramental tech- 
niques of the Universal Church, ‘But look, is it not accursedly 
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brazen of the saints of perdition® to ifnagine that they can 
invent a better life and a higher state than is taught by the 
Ten Commandments . . .”8° Nobody can keep even one of 
the Commandments unless he gets help from the Father, and 
yet these unholy people rest their faith on religious services, 
sacraments and secular organization. A fundamental inner dis- 
trust of the Church, the state and the worldly regiment mark 
Luther, together with the Anabaptists, pietists and Spiritual- 
ists, as children of the first German movement. 

Obedient suffering is commonly cited in an attempt to con- 
ceal the spiritual anarchism and nihilism latent in Luther's 
vulgarization and secularization of a sublime mystical experi- 
ence. In reality, Luther degraded sublime moments on 
the summit of human experience and cheapened them into 
small change for everyday use. The true mystical moment is 
exceedingly rare. At the pinnacle of rapture, the spiritual mar- 
riage, all earthly things and ordinances melt away to nothing, 
burn to ashes, in the fire of God’s burning love. Luther tried 
to devalue this rare and dearly purchased oneness with God 
to the level of a daily event. He dismissed reason and worldly 
ordinances, which ought to be surrendered very seldom even 
at the summit of the spiritual marriage and cast them aside 
as paltry godless things, below the truly religious person’s 
dignity. The mystic’s most precious and costly experience, 
attained with the greatest difficulty, suffering and self- 
discipline, was reduced to the level of any ordinary Christian. 
Anyone who claimed to be full of the spirit could thus imag- 
ine himself to be superior to the laws of this world and human 
society. The real object of all this lay in Luther's attack on 
human reason. His incredible, indeed monstrous mistrust of 
the mind reflected a profound antipathy to reason and dem- 
onstrated his own total lack of spiritual discipline. He had 
never experienced the redeeming, liberating power of the 
spirit that stands above matter and above the flesh.%* 

Luther suspected reason as a tool of the ideology of Rome 
and the West. His invective against Aristotle and Thomas was 


* i.e. the saints of the Roman Church. 
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incessant. He even charged Thomas with never having under- 
stood a single chapter of Aristotle or the New Testament.°7 
Reason was only good for the practical things of life, in all 
other respects it was a devil’s whore,®* a bitter enemy to 
God,*® ‘the source of the sources of all evils’.4° In his very 
last sermon in Wittenberg he thundered against reason as a 
whore who deserves to be banished to the toilet.41 There 
was dread behind this condemnation. Luther was afraid that 
the poor ordinary human being would miss salvation by be- 
lieving in reason and not in God. Devilish reason must not 
be allowed to dominate men.® By his attitude Luther became 
the spokesman of the German-Slav East. Originally a religious 
but later a social and political absolutism of princes and new 
church lords began to arise on these foundations. These men 
knew nothing about political and religious humanism or about 
sacramental and rational co-operation between God and man. 
The poor sinner had by nature no right in God’s eyes to any 
voice in the state or the world. He had no free will but was 
entirely at the mercy of his Lord and his terrible grace.” 
Luther’s battle with the West began with De Servo Ar- 
bitrio,8 in which he attacked Erasmus of Rotterdam’s De 
Libero Arbitrio, Diatribe sive Collatio. Erasmus’s great reply 
was western Europe’s manifesto against Luther, the Enthusi- 
asts and the spiritual nihilism of the East.4# The German 
humanists Mutian, Zasius, Pirkheimer, were strongly influ- 
enced by this defence of the West and began to turn away 
from Luther. ‘Even in Melanchthon, sentiment was on the 
side of Erasmus.’45 Only psychotic prejudice could deny that 
this work by the chief spokesman of Western Christian hu- 
manism was not a fitting close to Erasmus’s life. His last words 
as he lay on his deathbed had been Lieve God.** His very 
last piece of writing, Von der Reinheit der Kirche, fittingly 
rounded off a life that was utterly dedicated to the renais- 
sance of classical studies and Christianity. He died serenely 
certain that the Church would find shelter in the religious 
* Luther could only conceive of a tyranny of one sort or an- 


other. Men would be tyrannized by God or by reason, and of the 
two the tyranny of God was preferable. 
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ethos and the thousand year old tradition of western Europe. 

Erasmus was a product of the devotio moderna’s human- 
istic wing whereas Luther belonged to its left, fanatical 
wing.*7 Like Nicholas of Cusa, Erasmus took renascentia to 
mean a rebirth of all branches of learning, morals, the world 
and the Church.48 This renaissance would be initiated by 
Christ himself.t® Erasmus’s biblical scholarship was shared 
by Colet, Faber, Morus, Budé, Calvin, Zwingli, Cisneros, 
Reuchlin and Melanchthon.®° It was part of the radiant unity 
of Christian reforming humanism during the years 1500-20, 
before it broke up into the opposing camps of Reformation 
and Counter Reformation. From 1515 to 1519 Erasmus ex- 
pected the dawn of a golden age.®! The world was on the 
threshold of everlasting peace. There would be a blossoming 
of Christian living, together with a resuscitation of scholar- 
ship and science (bonae litterae). It seemed to him as if by a 
miracle all the best minds had pledged themselves to restore 
the highest state of culture possible. There had to be a true 
golden age.5? This was no visionary dream but an expres- 
sion of the brilliant flowering of humanist thought which had 
begun at the turn of the sixteenth century. 

In the year 1506 the French humanist Bovillus Lull in- 
troduced Nicholas of Cusa to Spain. In 1512 Faber d’Etaples 
wrote his commentary on the Epistles of St Paul. In 1516 
Erasmus’s New Testament in Greek appeared, and in 1517 
the Alcala polyglot Bible by Lebrixa and Erasmus’s Spanish 
followers was published. Zwingli in Zurich, Melanchthon in 
Wittenberg and even Calvin had been saturated by this 
Christian humanism. Hopes of genuine reform were focused 
upon Charles v. For decades the imperial Chancellery nomi- 
nated Erasmians as a third force, in an attempt to reconcile 
the increasingly hostile opponents of the Reformation and its 
protagonists, Charles was to continue to try until the end. 

Erasmus had begun to develop his own programme under 
the influence of the Franciscan Jean Vitrier, who was always 
Erasmus’s ideal of a monk.5? The Enchiridion Militis Chris- 
tiani argued that the way was ‘back to Holy Scripture’. “The 
restoration of theology must be preceded by a study of the 
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good virtuous pagans of ancient times and the Church Fa- 
thers.’ Erasmus was never to give up this central preoccupa- 
tion with a reconciliation of the conflicting parties and with 
peace. Purification of morals would lead to a new order for 
state and society and the Church would be cleansed by the 
conscience and wisdom of Christian humanism,®* Since 1519 
he had been watching with deep dismay the rise of a differ- 
ent world, the world of salvation from below. Enthusiasts, 
freethinkers, religious anarchists, showed how differently the 
same Gospel could be read. In the hands of a narrow group 
of cultured people, the humanists, the Gospel had one signifi- 
cance, but quite another among radically-minded ordinary 
people. There were the anguished, embittered lower clergy, 
the lay priests, itinerant priests and miserably-paid Mass 
readers, the rural and feudal proletariat and the lower classes 
of the rich cities.55 How different the non-Carolingian East 
was from the West became increasingly clear to Erasmus 
from the course of events. In 1524, the year he published 
De Libero Arbitrio the Peasants’ War broke out and with it 
the explosion of the underground. 

Luther had, Erasmus argued, rejected the whole spiritual 
and intellectual heritage of Greek experience from Origen 
onwards, and of Latin religiosity from Tertullian to the pres- 
ent day. In this long tradition the only people who in any 
sense agreed with Luther were one Manichee and Wyclif. 
Erasmus could claim all the martyrs, scholars, saints, all the 
universities, councils, popes and bishops of the past. How 
could the supporters of the new Gospel be compared with 
these? Who had granted them the right to behave as though 
there had been no Gospel in the world for the past 1,300 
years? Was Christ supposed to have neglected his Church 
during all that time?5* Was the spirit to be found in a thou- 
sand years of Christianity, or in the new, self-glorified ego 
of Luther and Karlstadt? In his defence of man and his free- 
dom and dignity, Erasmus drew on the Christian humanism 
of England and in particular of John Fisher. He even dared 
to call Pelagius and the Stoics in to his side which provoked 
Luther's gibe that he almost seemed to regard Pelagius as 
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one of the Evangelists.*7 Luther held free will to be nothing 
more than an empty phrase, fit only for sinners, but Erasmus, 
basing his argument on the Old and New Testaments, the 
Psalms and St Paul,®® defended his basic thesis that free will 
may be wounded but not destroyed by sin. . . . Quamquam 
enim arbitrii libertas per peccatum vulnus accepit, non tamen 
exstincta est . . .5* What of the whole vast company of the 
saints, all the good and righteous men of history? Is all that 
they have done supposed to be vain delusion, mere sinful- 
nessP®° Why does God let us strive and struggle, if all our 
work and activity is meaningless? Only a cruel God could 
determine in advance the unspeakable sufferings of those 
who have shed their blood for him. 

Erasmus attacked the very heart of Luther’s thought re- 
vealing the underlying social idea rooted in Luther’s peasant 
cosmos. Luther’s God was a king who rewards his warriors 
unjustly. Erasmus began to unmask this God as a demon, a 
devil, as Luther’s own father had done before him. Luther’s 
God was a cruel and perverse lord, who treats his serfs care- 
lessly and flays the skin off them.®! The innovators and the 
supporters of Luther had monstrously exaggerated the con- 
cept of original sin. They had been led astray by St Augus- 
tine, who in the heat of his battle with Pelagius had allowed 
himself to be drawn into untenable assertions.®2 They had 
made God out to be even crueller than Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, for this God of theirs only made laws to trap 
men into sin. They had become utterly entangled by their 
assertions about God’s absolute power and sovereignty, and 
man’s absolute lack of power and grace. This ghastly game 
had disgraced God and man! The renaissance (renascentia) 
of the world through Christ would come about only if human 
beings co-operate in it and are free to make their own de- 
cisions. Free will is necessary so that the wicked man can be 
punished, and God can be freed from the slander of cruelty 
and injustice. We humans can be free from despair only if we 
lose all our false certainties but continue to dare to do our 
best.6% 

Luther's tract De Servo Arbitrio which ran through ten edi- 
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tions in a single year was the answer to Erasmus. It was his 
masterpiece, and he took it more seriously than the whole of 
his external struggle against Rome. It was the first work he 
wrote after his marriage and was dedicated to his father. 
The fearful self-destructive dialogue with the terrible, incom- 
prehensible figure of God the Father thickened into a de- 
monic fury. God was Sturm und Drang, creative tempest, 
absolute, inscrutable, incomprehensible Will (voluntas in- 
perscrutabilis et incognoscibilis).° There was no sense or rea- 
son in this Will, which was itself the law of all things. Right 
is whatever it wills because it wills it. This sovereign and al- 
mighty God alone does everything that is done. (Omnipoten- 
tiam Dei voco non illam potentiam, qua multa non facit quae 
potest, sed actualem illam, qua potenter omnia facit in omni- 
bus.) In the De Servo Arbitrio Luther provided a self-portrait 
of unique explosive power and significance. It was a portrait 
of the man of genius possessed by a demon, the man made in 
the image of his own God.** Only the ecstatic who lets him- 
self be utterly taken by the divine spirit can face such a God. 
Again and again Luther insisted that no one can see a jot 
of meaning in Scriptures unless he has the Spirit of God within 
him. 

Erasmus attacked this divine rage and its ecstatic excesses 
in the two volumes of his Hyperaspistes (1526). This anti- 
Lutheran tract was the foundation both of Catholic apolo- 
getics and of orthodox Lutheran dogmatism. Melanchthon, 
already profoundly shaken by Luther’s spiritual violence, re- 
ceived from it the decisive impulse that finally set the tone 
of his own scholastic-humanistic dogmatism! Erasmus began 
by referring to Melanchthon’s friendly reception of his tract 
De Libero Arbitrio and then went on to answer Luther di- 
rectly: “All the Church’s teachers, all her authorities and 
Popes, are immediately dismissed as fools if you do not like 
what they say. Karlstadt, whom only a short while ago you 


* The same fundamental creative power, restrained by a latin 
sense of proportion, can be seen in Michelangelo’s The Last Judg- 
ment, in his Christ as Judge of the World, his Sybil and his 
Prophets. 
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regarded as a man inspired by the Holy Ghost, is now sud- 
denly damned by you as one of the organs of Satan, First 
you worked up the peasants into a fury, then you betrayed 
them. And you call me a sceptic? Well, it is true, and I am 
glad to be described as such in all earthly concerns, that is 
to say as a man who does not easily make final pronounce- 
ments’ (qui non facile definit). “The Church herself, Eras- 
mus went on, ‘has often been sceptical, has often put off 
giving her opinion on a matter for centuries, but you are 
carried away by an absolute lust for condemning people.’ For 
the first time Erasmus contrasted the Catholic Church with 
Luther’s own Church (tua ecclesia—an allusion to Luther's 
emphasis on his own God, Deus tutus): ‘I and other Catholics 
like me cannot grant you any more authority than your own 
comrades-in-arms do—Zwingli, Okolampad and so on—who 
differ from you over so many high and holy things.’ 
Erasmus pointed out the great dangers arising from Lu- 
ther’s teaching the people that there is no such thing as free- 
dom of will and that everything happens by necessity (mera 
necessitate). Erasmus was a man of ‘the grand form’ and he 
realized what the destruction of such a doctrine would mean. 
Like Descartes after him and, later still, Voltaire, Erasmus 
was horrified to see how the people were seizing greedily 
upon Luther’s teaching and setting about the work of de- 
struction, Luther was turning ordinary people into atheists 
because he left them without any sort of knowledge of God, 
nor hope of approaching him. (Ignorato deo deum colere et 
gratias agere, servire deo non possum, dum nescio quantum 
mihi tribuere, quantum deo debeo.) Again and again Eras- 
mus made the same charge against Luther, that he discussed 
the most difficult and involved problems of theology with and 
in front of the uneducated, inquisitive, irreligious masses, 
The questions themselves were profaned, distorted and per- 
verted. ‘I treat the Word of God humbly and respectfully, 
whereas you, Luther, act as though you were the lord of 
Holy Scriptures, not one of its preachers.’ (Here Erasmus 
gives a brilliant description of Luther’s ‘wayward genius’ and 
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his habit of bending the Gospel to his own purposes.) “You 
are continually forcing your own interpretation of Scripture 
on us as the Word of God. You exaggerate in the wildest 
way the desperateness of the human condition and human 
nonentity’ (reductionem in nihilum). 

Erasmus saw clearly Luther’s deep folk Manichaeism and 
its origins which were to be found in Augustine and Orosius. 
He accused Luther of making two gods fight in and around 
man. The first was a terrible God of the Old Covenant, the 
God of the Law, who spoke a different language from the 
other God, the crucified God, who brought kindness and glad 
tidings.° Erasmus also bitterly accused Luther of lacking the 
humanistic outlook (civilitas): “I converse with you in Latin, 
you utter what you have to say against me in the German of 
peasants, mariners, artisans and blacksmiths.’ Luther's alle- 
giance was to the tradition of the mendicant orders, while 
Erasmus, as a humanist, was intellectually and_ socially 
against them. ‘You call for revolt, and can see revolt arising 
everywhere because your books are written in German.’ 

The first volume of the Hyperaspistes ended with a grave 
and moving description of the way Luther's revolution had 
thrown all the previous social, political and intellectual con- 
ditions into confusion. The second volume contained Eras- 
mus’s defence of mankind and humanity. The world, history 
and nature together made up a divinely created cosmos, not 
a chaos ripped asunder by frightful tempests caused by God 
raging at human rebelliousness. Again Erasmus started with 
Luther’s hubris.} Erasmus pointed out that Luther had dis- 
missed everything which had been handed down from father 
to son for over a thousand years and all the valuable testi- 
mony of Christian thinkers and pagan sages. Luther was a 
terrible simplifier, determined to catch Christians on the 
horns of a false dilemma and the over-sharpened points of 


*It is interesting to recall, in this connection, that Lutherian 
theologians, including Harnack, have ever since the sixteenth cen- 
Cay been particularly kind to Marcion. 

Erasmus calls it Trotz, significantly, the only German word to 
be found in the entire tract. 
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his doctrine, His thesis, ‘If the will is free there can be no 
grace’, was nonsense. Grace assists and supports the free will. 
Once again Erasmus presented Luther's God as a perverse 
and cruel tyrant who kept friend and foe alike in an unbear- 
able grip and drove both to despair. He laid down impossible 
laws and demanded impossible tributes. He is a father who 
toys cruelly with his children.} 

Against the barbarous simplifications of Luther, the mendi- 
cant monk, with his teaching about the damnation of all 
earthly goods and values, Erasmus appealed to the tradition 
of both ancient classical and Christian worlds of culture. He 
called to men’s commonsense. Human individuals and man- 
kind as a whole are not absolutely godless and wicked. 
Erasmus’s splendid defence of man against Luther was based 
on a fundamental proposition of Christian enlightenment: 
“There have been left in man signs of all that is noble and 
worthy; he has an inclination towards all that is right and 
proper, despite the fact that in most people there is a greater 
tendency towards the opposite.’ “Nor is there in man any evil 
rejection of God, as there is in the devil; there is more weak- 
ness than malice in him.’®5 Erasmus asserted that Luther ig- 
nored the differences in temperament, habits, environment, 
experience and temptation in his damnation of all mankind. 
For Luther, the whole man (totus homo) was simply evil, 
and this evil had been created by God, Erasmus showed 
convincingly how Luther necessarily believed in God as the 
source and origin of all evil.* Erasmus denied this flatly: 
God is a good artist, a good God (bonus artifex, bonus deus), 
an enlightened monarch who never forces anyone to do any- 
thing, but invites them to do it, allowing them the utmost 
freedom.®* Erasmus violently rejected the Lutheran dogma 
that man can no more do good of his own accord than an 


} How deeply this passage ed the significance of Luther’s 
resentment eeainst hs Tact fast the flesh—in Eisleben—and his 

iritual father—in Rome—and the authoritarian systems of Aris- 
totle and St Thomas! 

* This is also true of Eckhart, Nicholas of Cusa, Scotus, Ock- 
ham, Boehme and the German idealists, 
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axe can do anything without a carpenter, or clay without a 
potter.®7 

Erasmus’s defence of man came to a climax in a defence of 
world history.°* Luther had refused to acknowledge any vir- 
tue in individuals and nations of pre-Christian times and had 
called Erasmus an atheist because he thought that many 
pagans had done admirable things.*® Had any pagan ever 
been so criminal as to attribute to mankind the things that 
Luther charged it with? Erasmus went on to show emphati- 
cally that even unregenerated human beings are good, even 
if only to a limited extent. They are by no means the utterly 
evil creatures portrayed by the Manichee Luther.?° “A thing 
is not godless simply because it is imperfect.’ (Nec statim 
impium est, quod est imperfectum).71 The Jews had had the 
Law, which was a good thing; the Greeks, men of genius, 
had had great natural gifts; even Pilate had not been evil, 
only weak, and Judas himself could have changed his will 
and acted well if he wanted to.7 Citing many examples from 
ancient history, the Bible and his own day, Erasmus showed 
how free decisions are possible in human history and denied 
that history is the work of the devil, or that man, as the 
devil’s hireling, can only play an evil role.7# 

Erasmus had been very well disposed towards the young 
Luther but there was an unbridgeable gap that separated 
Luther, the Enthusiasts, Eastern Germany and the people’s 
yearning for salvation from the humanist world of the 
West.’ Luther’s grace had burst all banks and overrun the 
dikes like a raging torrent. The individual was alone with his 
God, with the spirit of God overshadowing him, summoning 
him to renew the face of the earth. Luther had sown his 
seed and reaped the whirlwind. In his ecstatic experience of 
God, there was no theology, no metaphysics, no ethics, no 
culture, no state nor church, no history, no mankind seeking 
salvation and meaning. 

As early as 1525, Erasmus saw the essential nihilism of 
Luther, and Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin and the first Visi- 
tors of the Lutheran communities began to realize it as well. 
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An anxious soul like Urbanus Rhegius saw it and his highly 
popular instructions to Lutheran preachers, ‘How to Speak 
on the Most Eminent Articles of Christian Doctrine with 
Prudence and without giving Offence’, reads like a dossier 
of evidence especially collected for Erasmus’s benefit.75 
‘There are many who hardly mention penance when they 
are discussing Faith and the forgiveness of sins, holding that 
those who do not do penance can still believe in the Gospels 
and receive forgiveness of their sins.’* He went on to deplore 
the fact that certain preachers abused the Mass in the most 
dreadful terms, and declared that it was an abomination, 
which had to be avoided lest salvation be lost. Some even 
said that the priests crucify Christ all over again in the 
Mass . . .| Many preachers, Rhegius continued, were satis- 
fied with destruction, instead of trying to be constructive 
(‘do only break and not build’) pouring contempt on Holy 
Communion ‘as a thing unnecessary’.7* Others told the lower 
orders (the pébel) ‘We have no free will at all. Whatever we 
do we have to do.’ (In other words, the simple people think 
that God is the author of sin.) Many have misunderstood 
‘the article about Christian freedom’, with the result that a 
hundred thousand people were killed in Swabia, Franconia 
and Alsace in 1525, Peasants, artisans and the lower classes 
generally were turning on theologians and other educated 
people, saying that they had been directly enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit. Rhegius was afraid that these enemies of 
culture would win the day. If so, “Germany will become ab- 
solutely barbarian again.’ How many preachers there were 
who derided virginity and fasting! Some even denounced 
prayer, saying that ‘all this praying and blabbing is a hea- 
thenish error and hypocrisy—God takes no pleasure in it’. 
After his comprehensive picture of this outbreak of religious 
nihilism Rhegius gave some very sensible instructions about 


* One can see the rapid process of secularization already at 
work, which led eventually to German idealism. 

} This was precisely what Luther had done. In 1525, the year of 
De Servo Arbitrio, he had demanded that the Mass, like any other 
blasphemy, should be punished and suppressed. 
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the way to teach the Christian religion, instructions that are 
often very close to the Catholic point of view.* 

People are often surprised that Luther’s attacks on his ene- 
mies increased in violence as he got older. Was it not an open 
secret that he was the uncrowned pope and emperor of 
a much strengthened Germany? (Exactly what Dante and 
Rienzo had longed to see in their own country.) Had he not 
won the greatest victory ever achieved by a single human 
being in the internal history of Europe? Why then, on the 
eve of death, was he still cursing the whore ‘reason’ and that 
‘pig of a Pope’? In Against the Papacy founded in Rome by 
the Devil (1545), Luther revived the medieval horrors and 
bloodthirsty popular insurrections against the priesthood, as 
in the twelfth century murders of Arnold von Selenhofen and 
Thomas Becket. With ghoulish thoroughness, he demanded 
that the tongues of the Pope and his Curia be ripped out by 
the roots and nailed up on a gallows in order of precedence, 
like the seals on their bulls. They could then hold their coun- 
cils either on the gallows or in Hell with all the devils. These 
words ought not to be dismissed as mere vulgarity. They re- 
veal Luther’s deep-seated despair at the collapse of his inner- 
most desires. The purification of heart and mind and the 
direct contact with God that he had hoped for had become a 
reality in only a few isolated cases. Were there any more 
pious men than there had been before the revolution? Proba- 
bly fewer. Lutheranism itself was being driven out of the 
Carolingian West into eastern Europe. It had been made over 
to the princes and infiltrated by modernizers with an alien 
outlook. He had watched the annihilation of his most active 
disciples, the Enthusiasts and Anabaptists.?77 These swarming 
nonconformist hordes had often been the first to seize upon 
the Lutheran explosive power and had taken it out into the 
wicked world in the hope of blasting that world out of ex- 
istence. Within Luther's lifetime they had ended up at the 
stake and in the prisons created by Lutheranism itself. 


* The longest chapter, on the honour due to the saints, was 
omitted in the subsequent edition as being too Catholic. 
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The subjugation of this Lutheran left (particularly in the 
years 1522 to 1526) meant that its spirituality was pushed 
into the underground, where it was to nourish and distort all 
subsequent German intellectual movements up to the time 
of the Romantics. It left them with the stigma of the shifty 
look, bad nerves and spiritual tensions. The seal was set on 
this once and for all by the pact that Luther and Melanchthon 
made with the princes, the civic rulers and the university 
authorities, Orthodox scholastic theologians waged a desper- 
ate battle against ideas and personalities emerging from the 
underground, until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when they themselves began to succumb in their turn and 
were mocked at and derided as godless and soulless, The 
tragedy of orthodox Lutheranism had begun. Spirit and spiri- 
tuality, conscience and inwardness were never to attain 
legitimacy and authority. Yet without such authority, there 
can never be any genuine open rationalism. The forces of the 
spirit must be able to gain official sanction from the legitimate 
bearers of religious authority, and this was no longer possible 
in Germany.78 The Lutheran state church not only had to 
fight off the Reformers, Zwinglians and Papists, but also the 
young rebellious impulses arising in its own bosom, which 
were often its best forces. 

At Christmas 1521, the preachers Storch, Stiibner and 
Drechsel arrived in Wittenberg from Zwickau and with them 
Enthusiasm took up residence in Luther’s capital. His friend 
from his university and Reformation days, Karlstadt, at once 
joined the movement. Zwickau was a mainly Slavic town and 
after 1450 it had been filled with the Hussite tradition in its 
fundamental, social-revolutionary form, From nearby Bo- 
hemia, it had been infiltrated by members of the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren. The people were trying to work out 
their own salvation—out of the Bible, out of the ‘pure Gospel’, 
out of the spirit (of God). Sometimes an individual or a whole 
community would be seized by the movement, sometimes it 
would stir only the poor in a manner reminiscent of the en- 
thusiastic sects in Italy during the eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries.7? Occasionally the popular search for salva- 
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tion became a military uprising determined to achieve the 
Kingdom of God through a crusade, not unlike the army of 
Joan of Arc. ‘Let the minds burst out against each other’, 
Luther had declared at the beginning, when he had still been 
willing to engage such men in open discussion. These men 
had taken his appeal seriously. His clarion call against Rome 
and Romish statutes, against the wild and foolish powers of 
the world, and against the German princes had aroused 
them.8° 

The spiritual individualism of the Enthusiasts and the Ana- 
baptists was a joint creation of the young Luther, the German 
mystics (Eckhart and Tauler) and the devotio moderna. Fre- 
quently, especially in the case of the ‘silent in the land’, they 
were sympathetic to humanism as taught by Nicholas of Cusa 
and Erasmus—i.e., an enlightened form of Christianity, which 
could perceive the voice of God in Turks and pagans and 
every kind of Christian denomination. This faith, in a region 
beyond all denominations and religious groupings, was com- 
bined with Luther’s fundamental concern for the ‘freedom of 
the Christian individual’, Such a man had no need of any 
mediator—pope, priest, prince or professor—to help him to 
understand the word of God as manifested in Holy Scripture. 
Luther, of course, hated these people for having carried out 
his ideas with logical consistency. They tried to live what he 
had taught and it enraged him. To the very end, Luther 
remained an other-worldly, monkish person, who never ac- 
cepted the consequences of his own ideas. He was an exam- 
ple of an identifiable type: the man of genius without re- 
sponsibility. The Enthusiasts and the Anabaptists actually 
achieved Luther’s new kind of Christianity—no theology, no 
intellectual culture, no connection with any state idols or any 
world rulers. Each separate human individual was to listen 
for the Word of God by himself, to pass it on, and to live it 
out with the help of the Bible. 

Their attempts to realize the Lutheran ideal took two dis- 
tinct forms: that of the revolutionary political wing, and that 
of the pietist wing. Perhaps the most famous of the revolu- 
tionary politicians was the Zwickau preacher, Thomas Miin- 
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zer (d. 1525) who led a band of peasants quite certain that 
they had been called by Luther.*! But there were others. A 
group of Low Country preachers seized power in Miinster in 
1530, as did Jiirgen Wullenweber in Liibeck. These men were 
determined to establish the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
They were going to erect ‘God’s most Christian city’, ‘the 
United Community and Brotherhood of Christ’. The similarity 
in tone between these slogans of Anabaptist Miinster and the 
revolutionary Florence of Savonarola is striking. As in Flor- 
ence, a new city of God was to be created by force. A new 
‘sacred’ terror was to punish as sin any deviations, and op- 
position would be ruthlessly crushed, Once the city had been 
purified, it would launch propaganda campaigns on a broad 
scale to be followed by military undertakings worthy of Joan 
of Arc or Hitler. It was not a coincidence that Robert Hamer- 
ling, the Lower Austrian poet, was a man of the same stock 
as Hitler, someone who like Hitler came up from the peasant 
underground. These Lower Austrians who had been tucked 
away in isolated villages in the narrow stretch of woodland 
between Bohemia, Moravia and Inner Austria, were very 
much the same in 1900 as they were when Hamerling pro- 
duced his epic called Jan von Leyden, about the Anabaptist 
Kingdom of Heaven in Miinster. This kingdom was mobilized 
not only in the military sense but also in its economics and 
propaganda. Its religious and political fanaticism, its solidity, 
its conduct of war and its desperate resistance to a coalition 
including almost all of Europe, demonstrated what powerful 
forces could be released and harnessed by the lower classes. 
The new apostles of salvation roused these submerged groups 
to action. 

The peasant wars, which went on in a desultory fashion in 
southern Germany and Austria from 1525 to 1625, are some- 
times described as episodes. In fact, this entire colossal 
phenomenon. of revolt from below is usually dismissed as 
unimportant. The execution, banishment, expulsion and per- 
secution of Anabaptists and Enthusiasts in Germany and the 
central European countries is for a good many historians a 
mere interlude. It was nothing of the sort. Despite the defeat 
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of Austrian Anabaptism in the late 1520's it continued to live 
on in the underground of the people, and those who dismiss it 
would do well to study the events of 1933 in detail.** The 
Lutheran theologian Chytrius, observed after a tour of the 
area: ‘In Austria there is almost too much religious freedom, 
Everyone who is driven out of any part of Germany for any 
reason whatsoever seems to find his way here.’*? Between 
1529 and 1530 the imperial Diet decided that Austria should 
be brutally subjugated, but the Anabaptists were not wiped 
out. They were still strong enough in 1550 to hold an inter- 
national council in Venice.*4 In the meantime, Lutheranism 
had decided against freedom of conscience, and had become 
a state church under the domination of the princes. The Ger- 
man princes and their Church undertook to root out those 
things which had initially been the innermost concerns of the 
Lutheran reformers. The prince was ready to defend the Ref- 
ormation against its radical offspring.8> Melanchthon, deeply 
disturbed, confused and apprehensive about this, looked at 
the Zwickau prophets and asked himself again and again 
whether they came from God or the devil. Luther stifled this 
question by the simple method of condemning the movement 
and calling upon the princes to deal with the hordes of En- 
thusiasts. They had dealt with the peasants and would now 
drown the Enthusiasts in their own blood. “The peasants,’ he 
said, ‘no matter how many thousands of them there are, are 
all thieves and murderers.’ As Lortz points out, ‘his attack on 
the peasants was so savage because it was really directed at 
the Enthusiasts’.8° Five years after the execution of Thomas 
Miinzer, Luther was still afraid that another scourge might 
arise like Miinzer, whose spirit is still alive. 

The ‘silent in the land’ were ultimately ineradicable—like 
everything that disappears into the silence and secrecy of the 
underground. Their leaders, men like Denck, Caspar von 
Schwenkfeld (d. 1561) and Sebastian Franck (d. 1542-3) 
were persecuted, driven from one place to another, and 
forced to adopt the poverty-stricken, unsettled, wandering 
life of the German nonconformists.8? They joined the Ger- 
man proletariat of preachers, scholars and poets that was to 
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ferment in society and intellectual life ffom the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century. 

The most celebrated figure among these men who carried 
on the heritage of the early Luther, and of the first and sec- 
ond German movements, was Sebastian Franck. ‘Franck’s 
ideas flow down into the modern world by a hundred chan- 
nels,’88 “To Luther and the Lutherans Sebastian Franck was 
like a red rag to a bull.’8® Franck was born in Donauworth in 
1499, the last year of the century and of a dying world or- 
der. In 1515, he was a poor student of the liberal arts in 
Ingolstadt, where Luther’s opponent Eck and the subsequent 
Anabaptist leader Hubmaier were later to teach. His en- 
thusiasm for Erasmus dated perhaps from these early days. 
Later, as a poor Catholic secular priest, he was profoundly 
shaken by eschatological anxieties. ‘He was appalled more 
than anything else by the ordinary man’s dreadful alienation 
from God.’*° Where were the bearers of salvation? Where was 
anyone really preaching the Gospel and giving an example 
of real Christian living to the wretched, downtrodden or- 
dinary people? Franck went through all the various denomina- 
tions. For a while he was attracted to the Anabaptists 
to whom he had much to be grateful for, but nowhere could 
he find the answer he was seeking. He pursued his solitary 
way through the age, joining and forsaking one group after 
another. His mind had been stamped by the religiosity of the 
early Luther, by Tauler and by the Theologia Germanica 
which he was later to paraphrase.®! He was also strongly in- 
fluenced by the humanist spirituality of Erasmus.®? Despite 
this, ‘there is no gainsaying that his later heresies which 
made him such a hated figure came from Luther’.** 

Franck met Paracelsus for the first time in 1529 in the 
thick of the Anabaptist world of Nuremberg, and was deeply 
drawn to him, especially to his conviction that God was pure 
Spirit and the various churches mere church walls and ma- 
sonry.*4 The two men were also alike in longing for peace 
and an end of the murderous religious divisions. While 
Paracelsus, like Albert the Great before him, sought God in 
Nature, Franck sought God in history.%° When the devil’s 
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influence was so manifest, in an age witnessing the collapse 
of all order, with every man taking up the sword against his 
neighbour, God must be there too. God was in history; God 
was history. The heretics,° Franck began to believe, carry 
the torch of true faith and reason through time. Time only 
seems to have fallen victim to the world, the pope and the 
spirit of evil. Franck’s teaching was that history had hitherto 
always been written by the victors, though it had been made 
by the vanquished: triumphus penes victos. Victory was 
nevertheless with the defeated.** Although Franck was a 
friend of the Garden Brethren and the Anabaptists, and had 
taken his spiritualizing wife from among them, he was not 
imprisoned by their resentments. Franck definitely belonged 
to the petty-bourgeoisie. He had learned the notoriously 
heretical trade of soap boiler. Despite these facts, intellec- 
tually he was an aristocrat who dared to weld his conflicting 
ideas into one positive whole.*7 God was in everybody; he 
was all things to all; he was in every genuine paradox, 
Franck’s experience on the fringes of the different de- 
nominations gave rise to two conclusions: One was the idea 
of tolerance, the leading idea of the early enlightenment and 
the first piece of fundamental historical thinking in Germany 
since the twelfth century.t The other was the idea of 
dialectical argument. ‘All judgments contain the deepest con- 
tradictions within themselves and, if both sides are not taken 
together, none of them can ever be really understood, no 
matter how clear and obvious they may be.’ Thomas Miinzer 
had already tried in a similar way to achieve a positive solu- 
tion to the difficulties raised by a one-sided interpretation of 
the Bible. Franck, in his turn, as a true pupil of Erasmus, 
aimed first to uncover the poison of self-will and of false 
self-assertion in all the Christian denominations, and secondly 
to get rid of it. This was to be accomplished by means of 


* Franck was the first to tum this word from a term of abuse 
into a word of praise. 
+ When Franck died, his library was found to contain not only 
Plotinus, Origen, Tauler and Chronicle Histories, but Rhabanus 
Maurus, and Rupert von Deutz’s De Victoria Verbi Dei as well. 
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dialectical argument, the only science that could reconcile 
intellectual opposites and bring peace. “The fourth faith’, the 
Church of the future, the Kingdom of the Holy Ghost, could 
only be built up in the hearts and minds of the inward man. 

Since Franck had to defend himself against persecution by 
the various orthodoxies, including his chief enemy Luther, he 
naturally tended to dismiss the problems of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity in favour of a pure religion, or rather religiosity of 
the spirit, nourished on the Stoic, Neoplatonic mystical 
sources of the first and second German movements.®* Here 
he came very near to that attitude of the early enlightenment 
which was to spread into the Low Countries. That inner 
kingdom of the Anabaptists and the ‘silent in the land’ was 
quietly borne by Socinians and Arminians coming from places 
as remote from each other as Italy, Poland, Transylvania and 
Strasbourg. It is not, therefore, surprising to find that Franck’s 
account of the rise of the nobility reminds one of Rousseau 
and the political humanism of fifteenth-century Florence; his 
Christology contains all the essential elements of the deism 
of England and the Low Countries. 

Franck was a carrier of ideas, and perhaps his most impor- 
tant historical role was in propagating and carrying the ideas 
of the first and second German movements into the topsy- 
turvy social and political sphere of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The two German movements were the 
unmistakable origins of his individualism, his ideal of the re- 
signed man and his dissolution of the historical Christ, which 
is pure Eckhart. His dialectical argument that God is what 
every man thinks he is, ‘God’ to one man, ‘devil’ to the rest, 
has the same hallmark. Franck believed that God is in every 
pair of opposites, because he is in all things and above all 
things. The Paradoxa, his most important work, was entirely 
conceived in the spirit of the Non aliud of Nicholas of Cusa’s 
coincidentia_oppositorum. Although Franck never mentioned 
Nicholas by name, he was bound to his world and religiosity 
by a thousand spiritual ties. Not least of these was his in- 
cipient nationalism, i.e., his belief in salvation in and through 
the German people.®® This nationalist faith tied Franck to 
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the whole trend of German humanists (Bebel, Pirkheimer, 
Nauclerus, Wimpheling, Peutinger, Celtis, Irenicus) and 
equally closely to the joy and redemption of salvation from 
the people, the movements that centred around St Francis 
and Joan of Are, and later about Nicholas of Cusa and his 
brother and mortal enemy, Luther. 

Franck died in 1542, Paracelsus a year earlier, Copernicus 
a year later. In the year that Franck died, the works of Sa- 
vonarola and Erasmus, the renewers of the one true Church, 
were published in one volume in Antwerp. The Spanish hu- 
manists and Erasmians had already fled to the West, espe- 
cially to Italy and the Low Countries. In Italy itself, in 1540, 
the great emigration of religious nonconformists began which 
in the following twenty years was to rob the country of its 
élite. In 1541 Calvinism triumphed in Scotland under John 
Knox, and in Geneva under Calvin himself. Finally in 1541, 
the last echo of a whole era, the well-known disputation 
took place between Lutherans and Catholics in Regensburg, 
By that time Juan Luis Vives had died in Brussels in 1540, 
and Charles v’s conciliation policy had failed. The humanists 
were dying off or being harried out of existence, The ab- 
solutism of the various religious parties and the modern state 
had triumphed all along the line, bringing in its train war, 
the terror of the established Churches, a narrowing of minds 
and a hardening of hearts. 

There is good reason for grouping Franck with Copernicus 
and Paracelsus. All three dared to think thoughts for which 
their time was not ripe but which were to determine the 
thinking of later centuries. All three were deeply medieval 
figures. Copernicus for instance, regarded the sun neoplatoni- 
cally as a ruler. He imagined that every natural object pos- 
sessed a spiritual power, and had little interest in the mechani- 
cal arts and the experimental method.!° Only his position 
as a Canon preserved him during his life from the persecu- 
tions to which the other two were subject. The fate of 
Paracelsus, who wandered over the whole of central Europe 
unable to find asylum, shows that a class of poor German 
scholars, a kind of Gelehrtenproletariat, had been formed or- 
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ganically out of the world of Enthusiasts, Anabaptists and 
political nonconformists.1°! Paracelsus, whose life frequently 
crossed with Franck’s, found his audience not in the univer- 
sities where he was ridiculed by theologians, physicians, 
Aristotelians, professors and students and driven out by their 
mockery and hatred, but among the humble people of the 
lowest class and in the Enthusiast and Anabaptist commu- 
nities. Despite his struggles to escape inwardly from these 
people, they had a decisive influence on his view of the world. 
His ‘social-ethical and social-political writings’ have only be- 
gun to be published in our own days.} The spiritualist so- 
cialism and communism of Paracelsus combined the main 
elements of Franciscan spirituality and Anabaptism. “The law 
of the Gospel transcends the law of the Empire.’ ‘Is there 
any body of people more cruel to the poor than the priest- 
hood?’ The pope is the earthly Lucifer, his walled church the 
incarnation of evil.° Paracelsus wanted to bring down the 
enemies of God, ‘the Antichrist, the idol (the God-the-Father 
of the canonists and the dominant Church), the Emperor, 
the usurers, and all those who are against God’. Christ and 
‘the apostolic heart’ would bear salvation despite Rome, 
Geneva and Wittenberg. 

Paracelsus mistrusted the moderns as much as the an- 
cients. He belonged to the Catholic radical and utopian line 
which led directly from the Fraticelli to Thomas More, 
Campanella and Robespierre. He called for an order of jus- 
tice and goodness upon earth, and denied the fatalistic 
egoism of the conservatives, who were prepared to leave the 
world to the devil so long as they could retain their own 
power. 

On the other side, the monastery and the palace were 
drawing closer in a defensive alliance against radicalism. 
Both offered the sheltered pursuit of salvation, remote from 
the world asin the Escorial and later in Versailles, and their 


* The construction of the Vatican was begun in 1450 and may 
be seen as Rome’s answer to European spiritualism. This was true of 
the buildings of the baroque period as well. They were bulwarks 
against the Spirit. 
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attendant monasteries and religious foundations. In 1548 the 
Burgundian court ceremonial was introduced in Madrid si- 
multaneously with the final campaign against the remnant of 
the followers of Erasmus. Their crime had been to teach, 
like Paracelsus, that monachatus non est pietas. Since the 
monk assured the salvation of the rulers by making it remote 
and removing it from the world, the monk was a vital prop 
of the authoritarian state. The monasteries of the absolutist 
period, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century (and in 
Spain and South America even later) were bulwarks against 
the unexpected eruptions of the spirit. They were to maintain 
their purity by being distant, remote and confined to a 
dominant élite. The Enthusiasts and Paracelsus had quite 
different ideas. They aimed to carry salvation and knowledge 
saving knowledge—out to the people. The New Jerusalem 
was not to be a cathedral, nor the city of Rome, nor an em- 
pire, but a new ordering of earthly society based on freedom, 
equality, justice and goodness. To this end, brotherly love 
was to be active and effective in both the religious and the 
political spheres, Brotherly love demanded the equality of 
men and the social estates, as well as a new system of la- 
bour which would give the poor a right to work and to own 
property.1°3 Paracelsus rejected charity, in the sense of or- 
ganized benevolence, as a false solution and a self-deception. 
The tasks facing contemporary society were too great for 
charity and could only be solved by rational planning and 
social legislation. There must be obligations of service and 
enforced labour for idlers. All men must be made to work 
together in a spirit of brotherly love. 

Paracelsus had an equally radical idea of peace. He was 
‘one of the first people to be fundamentally opposed to the 
death penalty’ and he condemned war outright. This reli- 
gious and political Utopianism was not pacifism. Paracelsus 
acknowledged that it might be necessary to murder tyrants 
for the sake of the common good’ and, as a physician and 
natural scientist, he believed in the existence of men without 
souls, merely animal creatures, nothing but flesh, ‘to be bound 
and held like wood or stones’.1°° How close was he to the idea 
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of making better use of this human material through the 
combined efforts of people with souls, that is, with the right 
spirit? Spiritually-minded political Utopians are always es- 
pecially prone to such ideas. Paracelsus was busily engaged 
with the transmutation of natural forces and elements and 
presumably never considered disciplining the new man, like 
Faust in the crucible, under the yoke of the absolute state as 
the princes were soon to attempt to do. He did not succumb 
to the temptations held out by his own thoughts, possibly be- 
cause he was in such close touch with reality. He was, after 
all, an itinerant physician and scientist, eager to pass his 
knowledge and experience on to the people. He was, Metzke 
aptly puts it the ‘Luther of the physicians’.1°7 He attacked 
everyone who refused to face up to reality and despised all 
the ‘thetorical chatter’ of schoolmen, priests, humanists, 
writers and poets. He demanded living knowledge. Experi- 
ence must be the ground to which everything else must be 
referred. 108 

Paracelsus was deeply moved by the state of need and 
anxiety in which man, the ‘noblest of creatures’, lived, and 
he was obliged to witness daily the fragility of human exist- 
ence. As a result he had become convinced of the uselessness 
of abstract general principles in the face of the concrete 
individual circumstances of life. Mental health, physical 
health, spiritual health and hence politics, science and reli- 
gious faith, were matters which were intimately united and 
for this reason he did all he could to reconcile man to that 
fearful, terrible thing, nature. ‘Nature’ is ‘more than man’, 
he wrote.1°® Man cannot ’be sure of any of his members for a 
moment’,1!9 and he has to admit ‘that to more than three- 
quarters of our world we have no contact’.1"1 To the political 
humanists of western Europe, the cosmos was a domestic 
affair in which human beings and all other things were ra- 
tional and rationally at home, but to Paracelsus and, follow- 
ing him, Germany as a whole up to the present century, 
nature was a dark and mighty power pregnant with secrets, a 
power in which good and evil, God and the devil, freedom 
and necessity, cosmos and chaos, were all intimately united.1!2 
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Man must submit in suffering obedience to this deadly world 
of fearful forces and to its intervention in his affairs.14* This 
terrible thing, nature, is ultimately nothing less than the dark 
side of God himself, in which he is pleased to hide himself 
completely, (‘for God letteth Himself to be uncertain’).1* 
Nature, and through nature God, is revealed to man in the 
struggle waged by all living things. The ‘order of nature’ is 
preserved only by constant stresses.145 There is in nature 
‘ever one thing against another, one plant against another, 
one root against another’.11°° 

Paracelsus’s experience had nothing in common with Eng- 
lish and Italian empiricism. To him it meant an active pene- 
tration to the productive powers, salt, sulphur, mercury. His 
doctrine became a favourite form of gnostic-cabbalism during 
the baroque period, and there were obvious reasons for it. 
Despite all this irrationalism, pantheism and dangerous dyna- 
mism Paracelsus’s aim was to enlighten and to assist human 
reason.!!7 God had created the ‘light of nature’ for human 
beings, and commanded them ‘to feed themselves with the 
work of their hands’. There was no more curious investigator 
into the secrets of nature than the itinerant Paracelsus. He 
had discovered that nature was not to be rifled of her secrets 
and that the human mind was bound up with nature, includ- 
ing the nature of a land, a region; man, climate, animals, rocks 
and plant life formed a unity.118 

Paracelsus believed that the human mind can experience 
nature, and the human soul can experience God, only 
through a process of obedient service. To him, Luther’s in- 
calculable, all-controlling God was manifest in nature as a 
mighty force of destiny over human lives: every life has its 
‘predestined end’,4® predestined in nature and history, its 
own law of development. Paracelsus was the link along 
which the dira necessitas of Ockham and Luther was trans- 
mitted to Calvin and to Darwin and Marx. A harsh all- 


* Bohme took up this idea of Paracelsus’s that ‘there is no life 
without poison and violence’ and that ‘the grimmest and most vio- 
lent things’ are the ‘unique causes of life and movement’ and gave 
it a wide audience. 
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powerful inevitability ruled oyer man as-an historical being. 
Where the Greeks and the scholastics had considered the 
cosmos and nature as unchanging and endless, Paracelsus ar- 
gued that nature, too, had her own time. He saw time as a 
positive phenomenon, in which vision he was close to Franck 
and to the Fraticelli. Time, with clocks, and voyages round 
the world and the invention of printing, began to enter into 
the European consciousness as a new god.* It was something 
that could not be dodged, or overcome, even by a saint. 
Everything depends on timing, the right time. Kairos, the 
moment of sacred history, as in Christ’s words ‘Your time is 
always, my hour has not yet come’ became meaningful in a 
sense, just as the remote idea of brotherly love had been 
transferred from the sphere of ideals into the world of prac- 
tical, political ends. If time were now so important, obviously 
the wrong time could ruin everything.12° 

Paracelsus was stunned by the significance of his discovery, 
especially by the part played by time in the make-up of 
reality. Time is something ‘that they have never thought about 
so far’.121 There are ‘many kinds of years.’!2* “Therefore all 
the ages should be carefully studied—the hour, time, man, the 
world, illness.’!28 Heaven is not some kind of spherical con- 
struction rotating in the beyond, or a magical crystal palace, 
but the whole temporal constellation, both cosmic and his- 
torical, without which there would be no world or nature 
and no historical reality. At this point, he wandered off into 
Neoplatonic and astrological conceptions. He was especially 
fascinated, for instance, by the Great World Year, a concep- 
tion passed on from the World of the Three Rings to the 
cosmic thought of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by way of the rich Italian tradition that dates back 
to the time of Cecco d’Ascoli and Pietro d’Abano. 

The tremendous flood and variety of his writings is decep- 
tive, for they are in fact a monologue in which the same fun- 
damental ideas recur again and again in different perspec- 
tives. This was not because Paracelsus was a monomaniac 


* Hélderlin: ‘For the mind of God hates what is not in time.’ 
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or a fanatical egoist but simply because there was no basis 
for communication between him and the dominant class of 
German society in his day. This class was afraid of Luther's 
progeny, who would, they feared, only bring chaos. They 
regarded the revolution as having come to an end with the 
creation of the national Lutheran churches and the Protestant 
universities. There was only one prophet, Luther, and his 
spiritual children were pushed into the underground. Before 
very long there was only one kind of knowledge, Protestant 
scholasticism. The whole body of Luther's writing, the first 
great German treasury of quotations, was restricted to the 
‘purely religious use’ of the individual. There were indeed 
many passages about society and the duties of society, but 
they were, on the whole, ignored. It was left to the great 
German poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
to enter upon the full Lutheran heritage. The new univer- 
sities (Marburg 1527, Konigsberg 1544, Jena 1558, Helm- 
stedt 1576, Altdorf 1581) had only one function: to deliver 
to the princes and their underlings an ideology, a body of 
thought for public officials and the clergy, teachers and pro- 
fessors. 

Melanchthon, the timid, gentle great-nephew of Reuchlin, 
trembled under the fiery breath of his genius friend. Although 
he was dwarfed publicly by the men of his generation, this 
quiet man accomplished an incredible historical feat, Calmly, 
as though nothing had happened, he constructed a new doc- 
trine of natural Jaw based on Aristotle and Biblical theology 
which in many respects is identical with that of St Thomas.124 
The similarity to Thomism was not accidental. The exterior 
circumstances were similar. An open rationalism was needed 
based on the authority of the princes and the legal thinking 
of the towns and communities.125 Aristotle, Cicero and Galen, 
the Stoics, the ‘natural light of reason’ and free will!2* were 
the necessary elements in the construction of a new natural 
theology which contained in embryo the whole of English 
deism and the German enlightenment of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.127 This rational doctrine about God, the world, and man 
was crystal clear, as orderly as a rich patrician’s house. Ac- 
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cording to it, the world was created in 3962 Bc and had been 
deliberately organized by Providence for the benefit of human 
beings.*8 The moral law bound the human citizen to obedi- 
ence to God and civil society. The state had been directly 
instituted by God and was independent of the Church.12° 

This rational, domesticated cosmos was built on the edge 
of an abyss—the abyss of Luther’s unknowable God. If man 
had been broken by sin, God had denied him any insight into 
the structure of being. God could only instruct man through 
faith and religious feeling, fear, conflict and hope. Melanch- 
thon was, therefore, unable to develop any Christian doctrine 
of being or any metaphysic. In the first edition of his doc- 
trine of faith, he explained that knowing Christ meant know- 
ing his acts of charity, not his two natures or his incarnation. 
He went on to develop a philosophy comprising Aristotelian 
dialectic, physics and ethics, His gentle Erasmian thinking 
came close to dissolving the historical Christ and the Sacra- 
ments into mere guides to good behaviour, not unlike 
Zwingli’s approach.189 

But there was an abyss between these refined and general 
laws of thought and the fanatical, irrational faith of Luther, 
For practically the whole of the sixteenth century Lutheran- 
ism did not dare to think about the Christian God, or the 
Trinity, or the Incarnation, or the doctrine of salvation. Once 
the first excesses of religious feeling and sentiment and 
broken-hearted contrition were over and there were no further 
volcanic eruptions, no more experiences of conversion, chaos 
necessarily followed. There was an unbearable tension be- 
tween the richness below, in the subconscious, the soul and 
the yearning of the heart and the rigorously enforced empti- 
ness above; that is, in the intellect which was forbidden to 
think about God. In the resulting spiritual void, and in the 
absence of spiritual education among the people, that chaos 
which Rhegius had already described during the 1530’s was 
bound to spread. Melanchthon had renounced metaphysics. 
His special type of spiritualism had made metaphysics im- 
possible for him. At the same time, his doctrine of free unin- 
hibited education further loosened the ties of intellectual dis- 
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cipline. The result of these two factors was that by 1590 
Lutheran teachers generally were beginning to complain that 
their students could no longer think or speak or write and 
were fast becoming uncultured barbarians.11 

Certain humanist circles strove to reconcile the different 
denominations and refused to abandon systematic thought. 
The old Lutheran enemies of reason arose at once. All this 
was the work of the devil. To Daniel Hoffmann and his fol- 
lowers, metaphysics was ‘the wisdom of the flesh’ (sapientia 
carnis). Greeks, schoolmen and Jesuits were all heathens and 
barbarians, The irrationalists were supported by the school 
of Altdorf, where there were scientific Aristotelians influ- 
enced by Padua and by the Pietists and by other spiritual 
heirs of Luther. They also received support from the Teutonic 
philosophers of the Agrippa-Paracelsus-Boehme school. Never- 
theless, the Spanish neoscholastics—Fonseca, Suarez, Vas- 
quez, Oviedo, Mendoza, Arriaga—were quoted from 1600 
onward with almost canonical authority in Lutheran text- 
books on metaphysics. Jesuit scholastic philosophy conquered 
all the Dutch and German Lutheran academic institutions. 
At the same time the brick Gothic Protestant churches as 
far North as the Baltic were being filled with highly orna- 
mented baroque pews.!82 The books of devotion produced 
by the Wittenberg theologians Habermann (1567) and Kegel 
were simply transcriptions of early Jesuit mysticism. Book 
One of Arndt’s True Christianity which brought the first 
wave of rejuvenation into Lutheranism, was largely borrowed 
from Tauler and the Imitation of Christ; Book Two from 
Angela of Foligno; Book Three from Tauler, and Book Four 
from Raymond of Sabunde, quoted almost verbatim.1%3 In all 
the Lutheran universities with the exception of Altdorf, i.e., 
in Helmstedt, Wittenberg, Jena, Leipzig, Giessen, Tiibingen 
and Rostock, Suarez’s Disputations became the handbook of 
scholastic metaphysics. 

The success of this rational scholastic metaphysics was a 
triumph for western Europe. Luther and Lutheranism claimed 
a victory, however, which until recently has been more or 
less ignored, i.e., in the rise of modern Russia and the Rus- 
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sian Church under Ivan m. To appreciate this, some back- 
ground material must be recalled. Ivan mt had been engaged 
in a struggle with his brothers and the other princes, the re- 
public of Novgorod, Lithuania and the Tartars, As part of 
this campaign for supremacy, he was married in Rome in 1472 
to the niece of the last of the Byzantine emperors, and thus 
became the heir to Constantinople, and the regent of the 
third Rome. He could call himself the holy Czar.184 In Mos- 
cow itself a religious struggle was going on between Greek 
émigrés, humanists and friends of the Reformation who had 
come under western European influences, and the bishops, 
monasteries and spiritualist monks of the Empire. Moscow 
had become the fulcrum of many political and religious forces 
after the fall of Constantinople. The scales eventually fell 
on the side of political and religious absolutism and with 
this the legitimacy of religious resistance and nonconformist 
reform was shattered.135 

Further to the West, the Slav nobility of eastern and north- 
ern Germany were finding in Lutheranism an ideology that 
ensured it control over a country that in its social structure 
already belonged to the East. The ancient Slavic nobility of 
the area had encouraged German settlement during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century they had destroyed whatever elements of 
Western freedom the settlers had brought, “The victory of 
East over West was accomplished first in the social structure. 
Originally the German immigrants obtained better property 
laws than they usually possessed at home, often enjoying the 
so-called Flemish law, which was regarded as the best pos- 
sible. By the end of the sixteenth century, on the other hand, 
the peasants east of the Elbe had the most wretched property 
laws to be found anywhere west of the Polish border. In the 
beginning, the newly established German towns had been 
given the superior status of Magdeburg and had been almost 
on the same level as the free cities of the Empire; but by the 
end of the fifteenth century most of these towns had sunk 
into a position of hopeless dependence on the princes and 
into very lamentable straits indeed. This process was com- 
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pleted in the sixteenth century.”8¢ “The will to religious 
reform, which had allied itself with the reactionary forces of 
the feudal upper nobility, collapsed under the pressure of 
the ever-increasing absolutism of the Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow.187 There was no independent clergy, no intellectual 
élite, no town communities nor free peasant organizations, 
to prevent the Grand Dukes from taking absolute control 
of the country’s spiritual life. 

A similar process took place in eastern Germany, which 
developed ‘its own particular form of Lutheranism’. ‘An ex- 
aggerated Augustinianism deprived of all its anti-Manichaean 
elements paradoxically united with an extreme form of 
Pelagianism grew up.’!88 The world was seen as Satan’s king- 
dom and the spiritual man, the man of religion, was well 
advised to stay at home with his Bible and his kith and kin, 
listening to the word of God. If he ventured forth over the 
threshold, he would be assaulted by the wilderness of the 
world, a horribly sacrilegious place utterly devoid of any signs 
or symbols of salvation. In the world every man was on his 
own, and had to fight his way through it as best he could. 
Man’s eyes had been de-sanctified by Luther and they were 
unable to see any signs of mutual inter-dependence of a 
democratic kind between God and man, grace and the hu- 
man spirit in the ways of the world. Men were devoid of 
grace in a world deprived of grace and at the mercy of harsh 
necessity and the laws of nature. Life was a struggle for ex- 
istence. The only reason that men were not continually at 
each other's throats was that God had ordained certain com- 
pulsory powers: the state, the established Church, and all 
the written and unwritten taboos of the community. Anxious 
in his conscience and fearful in his obedience, the solitary 
individual kept a wary eye on this severe God and on his 
equally severe earthly masters.159 

Luther had doubtless not wanted it this way. He had been 
the salvation-bearer of the people. He had pierced the thin 
skin of Western humanist rationalism as the eastern German 
Lords had pierced the colonisers’ attitudes and the rights and 
freedoms of Western settlers and towns. In despair and 
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anguish, Luther had plunged into the murky depths and had 
made contact at the deepest level with the people’s ancient 
faith in the goodness of things, even the worst of conditions. 
This was the source of his great power of relieving anguish, 
and of bringing joy out of the clogged and impeded under- 
ground passages. In this process he had become the real 
creator of the German language. As Jacob Grimm has said, 
through Luther modern high German became a Protestant 
dialect which as late as the mid-eighteenth-century the 
Catholic south of Germany was quite unable to under- 
stand.14° Only when that part of the world had become so 
profoundly protestantized itself, by Jansenism and subter- 
ranean protestant infiltration, could it accept the terms of the 
questions and problems of classical and romantic poetry and 
idealistic philosophy. 

Nevertheless, there is one thing that should be realized. 
For the person who experiences the cosmos as a Catholic, 
the fundamental questions facing the German mind in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were not real but only 
pseudo-problems. He feels no need for any intellectual or 
imaginative reconstruction of a world split from top to bot- 
tom. He does not need a new sacramental system in an ideal- 
ized world strongly tinged by Pantheism. Nor is he inspired 
by poetry, nor by a sentimental world of feeling and emotion. 
Luther’s basic and uncompromising division of the cosmos 
into separate entities—an unknowable God, a self lost in sin, 
a natural order at enmity with God, a shaky reason and an 
emotional clamouring for salvation—does not exist for him. 
If Austria has had no philosophy to speak of, except for a few 
post-Protestant thinkers, and yet has had a plethora of mathe- 
maticians, natural scientists and humanists, the reason is that 
the Catholic south of Germany never considered certain 
questions worth discussing. In the light of their experience 
of the world, such questions were just not real, Luther, the 
religious genius, had preserved salvation for the desperate 
spiritual hinterland of the populations of the East but in 
doing so had cut himself off, not only from the Catholic 
south, but also from that part of the German west that had 
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been reformed by Calvin and Zwingli. Calvin and Zwingli 
were the most dynamic heirs of the political humanism and 
rationalism of the Mediterranean world. Luther’s fanatical 
irrationalism was foreign to both of them. Thus Lutheranism 
was driven increasingly westwards. 

As early as the Leipzig disputation of 1519 with Eck, 
Luther had defended the Eastern Church in almost the same 
words as Erasmus was to use in 1525 to defend the Roman 
Church against Luther: ‘I ask every Christian to consider 
carefully, in a spirit of Christian charity, whether it is not 
shameless injustice to throw out all those thousands of mar- 
tyrs and saints of the Greek Church during the last thousand 
years and to try to dethrone those who are in Heaven?’!4! 
To prove the continuity of his Reformation with the past he 
returned to the Greek Fathers, Chrysostom and Basil the 
Great. Melanchthon also wooed the Eastern Church, in his 
“Address to the Patriarch of Constantinople’ in 1559. In 1573 
the Tiibingen theologians, especially Stephan Gerlach, tried 
to institute ecumenical conferences and soon Lutheran theo- 
logians had constructed the idea of the consensus quinque 
secularis: the view that the Eastern and Lutheran Churches 
had a common foundation in Holy Scripture, in the canons 
of the early Church synods, in the traditions of the Greek 
Fathers and in common enemies who had all been condemned 
by the ancient Church.1#2 These common enemies were the 
‘Westerners’. 

In 1438 and 1439 councils had been held in Florence and 
news of these had been carried by Greek émigrés to Moscow. 
By 1480, Moscow had taken over the Byzantine ceremonial 
and also the Byzantine hope of salvation. During the fif- 
teenth century a storm of hatred arose against the Latins, 
against Rome, Western humanism and rationalism and this 
spread through the whole world of the Eastern Church. It 
was quite clear that the Easterners preferred to live under 
the yoke of Turks and Tartars than under the Roman mitre.143 
This hatred was in harmony with the resentment felt by all 
the irrational movements that had arisen out of Lutheranism 
and its underground in eastern Germany. Its objects were 
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Rome, the West, England and France. This hatred is still felt 
today. 

Luther's discovery of salvation through the spirit and the 
underground world of the people and his hatred of ‘devilish’ 
Western ideological superstructures, scholasticism, Roman 
law, church organization, philosophy and human reason, 
paradoxically brought about a new kind of receptivity to the 
Western classical-Christian intellectual inheritance. The peo- 
ples of the barbarian East had always regarded this tradition 
as an alien system thrust upon them against their will, but 
until Luther they were powerless to criticize or defend them- 
selves against it. The first stage of a new and more inward 
attitude was the eruption of violent feelings of resistance and 
rejection. Lutheranism was unable to maintain the tension 
of a confrontation with the West, so Calvinism soon had to be 
called in to continue the inner struggle. In the next stage, 
the idealism and romanticism of the third German move- 
ment, a final effort was made to salvage Western elements 
and integrate them into a synthesis with the Eastern under- 
ground world. 

There is abundant evidence of the nature of the East-West 
dialogue which began to assume ever deeper intensity in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. During the years 
1470 to 1480, the emerging Russian state reacted violently 
against the West. In 1494, the Hanseatic outpost in Nov- 
gorod was forcibly closed. In 1525 the Order of Teutonic 
Knights became a secular state. But the most illuminating 
evidence of all is to be seen in the life of Luther's historical 
counterpart and contemporary, Maximos the Greek. In the 
seventeenth century Maximos the Greek achieved the status 
of a Church Father whose writings had been divinely in- 
spired. Modernists and traditionalists alike cited him as one 
of the highest authorities and venerated him as a canonized 
saint. Maximos was the first philosophical thinker in Russia. 
His first activity was that of an orthodox reformer of the 
Russian Church. He came to Russia in 1518 when he was 
nearly fifty years old. He had been in turn a humanist in 
Italy under the name Michael Trivolis, then a monk in Savo- 
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narola’s monastery, and later still, from 1506-16, a monk on 
Mount Athos, where he took the name of Maximos the Greek. 
His dramatic life (1470-1556) illustrated the difficulties and 
potentialities that existed when the barbarians of the East 
met the intellectual heritage of western Europe. Between 
1520 and 1530 the West was engaged in an enormous process 
of simplification and elimination. Integration was felt to de- 
pend on the assertion of a restricted number of doctrines. 
Both Luther and Maximos were men of a ‘few truths’, as 
later Loyola was to be called. Out of a bewildering and 
burdensome abundance of intellectual and cultural goods 
Maximos chose ‘the one thing necessary’ for the barbarian 
world of the East. At first, as a sensitive Greek intellectual 
Maximos was fascinated by Russia, but the burden of civiliza- 
tion which he bore eventually proved too great for him. 
After years of penance and renunciation he ended his life 
in martyrdom. 

Maximos was the first mediator between Russia and the 
West. He founded the scientific study of Russian grammar 
and philology. His ideas were at the root of the two great 
opposing movements that flourished in Russia from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century; the Raskolniki and the 
moderns. He was as influential and ambiguous as Augustine 
or Hegel.* Maximos came of a distinguished Byzantine fam- 
ily, which had fled from the Turks to Corfu in 1460. His 
father was in Rome in 1472 when Princess Zoe-Sophia was 
betrothed to Ivan uz. The Princess’s guardian, Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, hoped by this marriage to win the Slavs over to his 
side, and to use them to liberate his country from the Turks, 
As Rome had once wooed the Franks, Byzantium now wooed 
the Russians. In this effort the Roman Church joined gladly. 
Russian representatives had been invited to council meetings 
in Rome in 1438 and 1439—and they had returned to Moscow 


* One of Maximos’s disciples was Count Andreas Kurbski, who 
was forced to flee to Lithuania in 1564, into what he called the 
‘polish barbarism’. In the second decade of his exile, Kurbski de- 
veloped the idea of ‘Holy Russia’ and its ‘Holy Empire’: Svatorv- 
skaja imperija. (145) 
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hating Roman politics but full of admiration for its technical 
achievements, art and general culture. As late as 1519 Leo x 
offered the Archduke Wassili the crown and an autonomous 
patriarchate and supported his endeavour to win back his 
paternal heritage, Constantinople, if in return he would 
unite with the Roman Church.'4# 

Maximos grew up in the over-heated atmosphere of a po- 
litically divided, highly educated Greek intelligentsia, tense 
with passionately held hopes, disappointments and humilia- 
tions. He himself was a passionate, sensual, ambitious and 
greedy person, who experienced to the full the many-sided 
world of Italian humanism. In Florence he was the pupil and 
protégé of Lascaris and Florentine Platonism. In Bologna and 
Padua he listened to the Averroist Nifo. He lived successively 
in Ferrara, Milan and Venice. Later he was to attack all these 
humanists and their worship of heathen antiquity, their nat- 
uralism and amorality, but at this time their complicated, 
decadent culture had a powerful effect on him, as it had on 
the entire East, both attracting and repelling him. Soon the 
hatred of Rome that was all around flared up in him too, 
and he wrote violent diatribes against “His Un-Holiness Pope 
Alexander’.1*8 He observed with savage bewilderment the 
mixture of spiritual and worldly elements in the person of 
the Pope, but at the same time he was fascinated by the 
pomp of Roman ceremonial. From 1496 to 1498 he lived in 
Venice and was on intimate terms with the famous printer 
Aldus Manutius. Later, in Moscow, he was to write en- 
thusiastically about the great cultural significance of print- 
ing.146 His attitude reminds one of Erasmus’s enthusiasm for 
this ‘almost divine instrument’.447 Luther too attributed the 
enormous spread of his writings to printing. 

In the latter years of the fifteenth century political unrest 
and the confusions of war did a great deal to diminish the 
wealth and power of the great patrons who supported the 
humanistic movement. This was another reason why the hu- 
manists’ freedom of movement and thought came to an end in 
the sixteenth century. Maximos became secretary to Giovanni 
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Francesco Pico della Mirandola, who had passed on his fa- 
mous uncle’s inheritance to Zwingli. On his ducal estate—he 
was a Count of the Empire—Pico encouraged imperial hostil- 
ity to the popes and the cult of Savonarola,* whose biog- 
raphy he wrote. In 1501, he fled for protection to Maximilian 
1 and Maximos was left to fend for himself. It was in that 
same year that he had his first conversion. Under the influ- 
ence of Savonarola and his study of the Greek Fathers he 
renounced ‘pagan Italy’ and its ‘neo-pagan’ humanists and 
retired into the Christian Italy of Pico, Savonarola, the Fran- 
ciscans and the Carthusians.148 It was mainly an ethical con- 
version, and meant giving up the twin vices of the Greek 
intelligentsia, sodomy and homosexuality. He had discovered 
to his cost that the ancient mythology dragged one down into 
concupiscence.!#9 Between 1502 and 1504 he was a Domini- 
can at San Marco, but he left a disappointed man.f After 
Savonarola was burned at the stake an unhealthy atmosphere 
of reaction had set in and even Savonarola’s memory was 
persecuted. The nervousness and narrowness of mind follow- 
ing upon the great defeat depressed him. Maximos had not 
yet found what he was looking for, the purity of the Gospels, 
and the splendour of the early Christian Church. Nor did he 
find it in the ten vain years he spent on Mount Athos. His 
sojourn there was simply an expression of the tremendous 
fascination that the orthodox religion had for the East, ‘this 
religion which is such an intimate part of the Greek and Slav 
soul, and its national consciousness.’®° It was no more than 
the return of the prodigal son. 

The atmosphere of Mount Athos was anti-Latin. To the 
accompaniment of the most impressive penitential liturgy, 


* Maximos subscribed to Pico’s veneration of Savonarola and 
later wrote enthusiastic tributes to Savonarola which were widely 
read in Russia. 

+ Later in Moscow he was always extremely careful to conceal 
this part of his life, although he Cescibed ife in the Dominican 
Order in very great detail. In his attack on scholasticism, he 
ignored St Thomas, although he occasionally referred to Albert the 
Great and Duns Scotus. He suggested that St John Damascene 
should be the educator of the East. 
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Maximos said goodbye to his old name, Michael, and his 
worldly Latin life. He spent the next three years as a lay 
brother and the following ten as a simple monk. He never 
became a priest, and in reality remained a man from the 
West, with the critical outlook of the true humanist. The 
monks of Athos never lost their mistrust of him. After the 
decadence of San Marco he now experienced the decadence 
of Mount Athos—the loose morals, the clique-warfare, the 
wealth and especially the luxury of the idiorhythmic, small 
communities of monks living on a family basis.1°! As a fol- 
lower of Savonarola at St Francis, Maximos stood for the 
absolute poverty of the monk. He had been in San Marco at 
the time when the monastery had been forced by the Curia 
and the superiors of the Order to accept property and reve- 
nues again, and the experience had embittered him. He later 
continued the struggle in Russia against the wealthy Russian 
monasteries with all their vast properties and feudal serfs. 
The ten years on Mount Athos were decisive for him, The 
internal political struggles there helped to sharpen his dia- 
tribes against Rome, and on his arrival in Moscow he im- 
mediately published his Discourse against the Latins. As he 
grew older, he saw the issue more clearly and preached to 
East and West alike that the most important thing of all was 
inner renewal. Athos found him embarrassing and packed 
him off on anti-Latin missions which were no doubt also to 
test him. These took him to the Balkans, Corfu and Egypt. 
At the end of April 1517, he left Constantinople on a mission 
for the Patriarch. Moscow had asserted its independence 
seventy years before and his task was to bring it back under 
the Patriarch’s jurisdiction.t The Greek Patriarch sent the 
foreigner off on his dangerous mission to Moscow with full 
honours. The whole of Athos presented him with a letter of 


} The intricate counter-point in relations between the Eastern 
and the Western Churches is worth noticing: in the same year 
1517, Maximos’s former patron, Lascaris set out for Egypt on a 
mission for Leo x to try to win over the Sultan for an anti-Turkish 
policy. Both Lascaris and Maximos were Greeks, but one was 
Western and the other Eastern. 
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introduction to the Russian ambassador, Kopyl, describing 
him as a ‘very fit and proper person’. 

Moscow needed serviceable men to bring some sort of or- 
der into the confusion of its ecclesiastical affairs. In the second 
half of the fifteenth century Russia’s power had grown enor- 
mously and for the first time for 212 years the country had 
entered upon international relations and opened its borders 
to influences from abroad. Individual minds had begun to 
stir. As is always the case where there is over-rapid develop- 
ment, periodic panics had occurred. The end of the world 
was expected in 1492,!52 but at the same time people had 
high hopes for immediate salvation. The two things often go 
together. Violent feelings of inferiority to the high level of 
civilization in the West were compensated for by ecstatic 
adoration of Russia and the person of the Czar. The new 
title, ‘Holy Emperor’, was tested politically for the first time 
in 1473, against the Livonian branch of the Teutonic Or- 
der.1°% In the report of an anonymous author on the journey 
to the Council of Florence, 1438-9, Russia was called the 
home of the true Faith, and the Grand Duke Wassili a second 
Constantine.1°4 The fall of Constantinople had a prodigious 
effect. It was ‘the first historical event in Europe that went 
directly into Russian literature. In that year the way was 
opened for a deeper Russian participation in the affairs of 
Europe.’ “Byzantium has fallen, but Russia is still growing 
and the Church of Constantinople has fled to the Third Rome, 
that is, to the Great New Russia’ claimed the writer of the 
Chronograph.158 

The school named after St Pafnuti of Borovsk, whose 
grandfather had gone over to Christianity from Tartarism, 
assumed the role of harbinger of salvation, and became a 
political and religious centre for the imperial house. It played 
a part that was in many respects similar to that played by the 
Merovingians’ family monasteries and by Saint Denis in the 
courtly life of medieval France. From about 1443 onwards 
the Grand Duke, the Czar, began to be regarded as a quasi- 
divine being, in spite of resistance to the idea among the no- 
bility, the monastic orders and Western intelligentsia. During 
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the decisive years between 1470 and 1530 the Grand Duke of 
Moscow succeeded in achieving absolute authority over 
Church and State. The Czar’s supremacy was achieved, how- 
ever, only after a critical period extending over half a century, 
when there was continual conflict between spiritual reform, 
Western enlightenment, popular atheism and_ superstition, 
aristocratic rebels and freethinkers. This was the background 
to the situation in Moscow when Maximos was ordered to 
go there. 

The Habsburgs were represented at the Russian court by 
Count Herberstein, the author of the first European book on 
Russia. In his discussion of the quasi-divine power of the 
Czar Wassili mr (Ivan) in his Rerum Moscoviticarum Com- 
mentarii (Basle 1551) he described how the Russian people 
almost worshipped their Czar as an incarnate god, and said, 
‘It is not clear whether the Prince has to be a tyrant because 
the people are brutish and uncultured (immanitas) or 
whether they are made as uncultured, harsh and cruel as they 
are because the Prince is such a tyrant.’ This immanitas, this 
primitive power, was something quite outside the scope of the 
concepts of Western humanism. It had created a person who 
was both a divinity and ruler. The irrational God-ruler-subject 
relationship also existed in the Slay and German-Lutheran 
colonies of the East. This was the essential common element 
linking the Russian and eastern German cultural worlds. The 
underground of the entire area was filled with submerged 
sectarian excitement. This was the world which Hamann, 
Herder and Dostoievsky all tried to bring into the light of 
day. The dwellers in the underground patiently endured a 
fearful ruler and a fearful God, and took their revenge in 
hatred and resentment against Western superstructures and 
ideologies, rationalism, scholasticism and enlightenment. Dos- 
toievsky rejected Catholicism, Socialism and nihilism. These 
were all on the same level as far as he was concerned and 
he argued that this underground was a result of Russia’s con- 
tinual subjugation to foreign despots. The underground would 
exist as long as the Grand Inquisitor had control over the 
world.157 
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Moscow had been cut off from the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople by Turkish domination and as a result of this the 
Russian Church had gradually sunk into an advanced state 
of decomposition. Central Russia, which was still semi-pagan, 
had been subjected to various Islamic influences and Tartar 
fetishes. Towards the end of the fifteenth century Joseph of 
Volotsk wrote that all the Church dogmas were being ques- 
tioned and that the Church’s authority was utterly shattered. 
Never before, he said, had there been such confusion in Rus- 
sian Christianity, since the time when it had first been intro- 
duced into the country. “The doctrines of the Faith are op- 
posed in public squares and the privacy of people’s homes: 
there are doubts everywhere.’ A reform movement of an in- 
dividual and spiritual kind, perhaps originating with the Hus- 
sites, began to spread from Novgorod and Pskov to the 
Moscow court itself. It took its name from the converted Jews 
in Lithuania and was known as the Judaising sect.1°* It criti- 
cized the vast compound of religion, politics, wealth and 
superstition that made up the monastic and ecclesiastical 
world in Russia. As a movement towards enlightenment it 
had enjoyed tacit protection under Ivan m, but toward the 
end of his reign (he died in 1505) the outward manifesta- 
tions of this ‘heresy’ were brought to an end by a series of 
mass executions. 

The Archbishop of Greater Novgorod, Gennadius Gonzov, 
realized that other methods were needed if the Russian 
Church were to be made capable of resistance to the influ- 
ences streaming in from the West. He turned boldly to the 
West itself for help and got together a body of Latin trans- 
lators, headed by a Slav Dominican called Benjamin. They 
were ordered, among other things, to complete the Slavonic 
(old Slav) translation of the Bible and to produce a handbook 
on the liturgy—parts of which were taken from William of 
Durand. The Roman Vulgate took the place of the Greek 
Septuagint. Gennadius also introduced Latin courses for the 
younger members of the nobility in Novgorod. He had at 
last gone too far and in the subsequent reaction in Moscow 
in 1504 he was deposed. Nevertheless his ideas had taken 
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root, and his translation of the Bible was the basis for the 
first printed Russian Bible, which came out in 1663. 

Ten years after this body of translators had been dis- 
banded, Wassili m1, the son of Ivan m and Sophie-Zoe Paleo- 
logos, formed a new group to mobilize the Greek intellectual 
heritage for Moscow’s benefit. He collected the remaining 
members of the Novgorod group and at the head of this team 
of translators he put Maximos the Dominican. With his re- 
nunciation of the West Maximos had chosen his new name 
after Maximos the Confessor.15? His own theology often fol- 
lowed that of his predecessor, often word for word, and was 
strongly Platonist.° The chief feature of his doctrine was a 
radical dualism. During his trial for heresy from 1525 to 1531 
Daniel the Metropolitan of Moscow and Bishop Dositheus 
made certain charges which are interesting not only for their 
own sake but also with regard to Luther and the Enthusiasts. 
Maximos was accused of teaching an heretical Christology, 
according to which Christ remained with the Father only for 
a brief period of time. His earthly body was an evil thing 
which stayed behind on earth. Maximos was also accused of 
teaching that the incarnate Lord was little more than a fiction. 
Only the divine side of his nature had ascended into Heaven, 
Dositheus asked Maximos: what is the truth about the state- 
ment attributed to you by a number of people, that when 
Christ ascended into Heaven he left his body behind on earth 
and that it now roams over mountains and other deserted 
places, burned up and blackened by the sun like a piece of 
charred wood? Christ the Prolet, wandering through the peo- 
ple, was a Russian folk myth, going back perhaps to the 
Christolytes of the eighth century. Maximos may well have 
combined it with his extreme form of spiritualism, and, if so, 
it would provide a further example of the connection be- 
tween spiritualistic ideas and religious folklore which was also 
characteristic of the German areas of Europe at this time. 


* After the time of Photius and Xiliphin, Aristotelianism had 
been the dominant ideology. Platonism was looked on with sus- 
picion and most of the Churchmen who inclined toward union 
with the West were Platonists, 
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Maximos was a master of Nicodemism, the art of conceal- 
ing one’s most personal convictions in matters of faith. He 
was indeed obliged to do so if he wished to survive the dark, 
fanatical and suspicious atmosphere of central Russia. The 
Platonizing ecclesiastics of the East, Psellos, Plethon, Michael 
Apostolios, John Argyropulos and even Bessarion, were often 
remarkably double-faced about what they said. But it is quite 
startling to see how Maximos, even in Moscow, still remained 
a humanist on the Western model, with the missionary con- 
sciousness of a Sayonarola and the critical outlook of an Eras- 
mus. He defended personal piety against the externals of 
religious worship and Church life, with an enthusiastic con- 
viction of an almost Lutheran kind. He asserted with vigour 
that he had been inspired by the Holy Ghost and filled by 
God himself, and that he had been introduced into the most 
secret meanings of the Holy Scriptures. Daniel the Metropoli- 
tan probably accused him directly of being a Lutheran.1%? 
His political aspirations had something of the zealous cru- 
sading activity of a person like Calvin. His aim was to bring 
Moscow back to obedience to Constantinople, and to get the 
city’s support for a crusade to restore the Byzantine Empire. 
In Moscow, however, the dominant feeling was one of in- 
transigent Russian nationalism. Men would have nothing to do 
with war on the Turks and they were wary of the Greek 
émigrés. 

The great theoretician behind the political and religious 
absolutism of the Czars, Joseph of Volotsk, Abbot of 
Volokolamsk, regarded the Czar as the image of Jehovah, 
the fearful God who reveals himself in thunder and light- 
ning.161 ‘God has given the Czar power and authority over 
the Church and everything else that concerns Christianity.’ 
One of Joseph’s pupils was Ivan ry (the Terrible). This word 
for terrible—Grozny—signifying someone at once terrible and 
splendid, could be applied to Luther’s God as easily as to 
this Eastern potentate, Ivan later adopted his master’s teach- 
ing as the official ideology behind Muscovite absolutism. At 
the Church Council of 1530 Joseph defeated the idea of a 
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_ movement of Christian poverty, led by Abbot Nil Sorski, 
which denied the monastic right to extensive property. 

Maximos, who had by now been in prison for several years, 
was accused of having described Ivan m1 as a butcher, a hang- 
man and a tyrant like the emperors of old, and also of having 
told Daniel the Metropolitan that the only things Ivan was 
interested in were hunting, feasting, revelling, acquiring prop- 
erty and extravagant living. As a pupil of Savonarola and the 
reform humanism of western Europe, Maximos had realized 
as soon as he arrived in Moscow how profoundly Tartar in- 
fluences had impregnated its speech, its decorative art, its 
strategy, its popular beliefs and its ceremonial, and how 
strongly this Russian world had been influenced by Islam. 
Its own popular beliefs were essentially identical with the 
archaic salvation ideas current in sixteenth-century western 
Europe.1®? Maximos accused orthodox believers of behaving 
like Mohammedans by prostrating themselves at prayer, and 
opposed the popular practice of simply covering drowned 
bodies over with earth in the fields, so that their—sacrificial! 
—healthy flesh might help the harvest as a kind of relic. 

For the third time in his life he had to witness the triumph 
of political and religious totalitarianism over a Christian move- 
ment of poverty and spirituality. First he had seen it at San 
Marco, then at Athos, and finally in Moscow. After the great 
fire at Twer in 1537, he ventured once again to preach against 
blind external religion. People clung too anxiously to the 
pomp of ceremony, hymns, ikons, bells and sacred vestments. 
He cried out for inner piety instead of outer obedience. The 
Moscow council forced him to recant, to give a second sermon 
on the fire when the burned-out Cathedral was rebuilt, and to 
congratulate Bishop Akazius on restoring religious worship to 
its magnificent old form. The most virulent opposition, how- 
ever, was aroused by his translations and emendations of the 
Bible. People in Moscow, as indeed in the West of former 
times, had a fetishistic attitude to old words and were de- 
termined to hold on to them. He tried in vain to get his 
inquisitors to see that Scripture had to be understood ‘accord- 
ing to the spirit’ and not ‘according to the ink’.1°* The Rus- 
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sians regarded his Biblical work as an attack upon their saints 
and the authority of their Church. At the same time, eager 
to act as mediator between East and West, he praised Latin 
monasticism, especially the Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
and even dared to acknowledge the pre-eminence of St Peter 
and the dignity of the pope of Rome. All this was treason. As 
an accomplished Nicodemist he did indeed manage to cam- 
ouflage his praise of Western institutions by making continual 
attacks on ‘the three Latin heresies’: the Filioque, the belief 
in purgatory, and the use of unleavened bread for the Host. 
In his anti-Latin writings, he also attacked one of his Moscow 
contemporaries, the German physician and humanist Nicholas 
of Liibeck, who had studied in Padua, had been associated 
with Gennadius of Novgorod, and was now working for the 
union of Eastern and Western Churches. Nevertheless, Maxi- 
mos was very moderate in his invective. The Muscovites 
generally accused the Latins of thirty-two heresies. One 
anonymous Russian writer, in his polemic against Nicholas 
declared that the Latin Church had Satan for its head and 
devils for its tail and that its church doors were decorated 
with images of the devil.* 

The East looked both defensively and admiringly to the 
West. The Kremlin was being built in the more italico, and 
A. Fioravanti, P. A. Solari, Alevisio and many other Renais- 
sance architects were at work in Moscow. Maximos’s Russian 
writings were the first descriptions of the civilized West to be 
widely read. He wrote of the University of Paris, Venetian 
printing, and Christian and neo-pagan Italian humanism, The 
finest and greatest town in Italy was Florence. Maximos 
adopted the crisp, popular style and attitude of the Fraticelli 
in their story of the life of St Francis and described the life 
and death of Savonarola as a true follower of Christ, deter- 
mined to free Florence from its plagues of sodomy and 


* It is fascinating to note that this was exactly what the German 
people had often seen in Western cathedrals. It is also interestin; 
to compare these images with Herder’s impressions of Italy an 
Goethe’s notes on Italy. Herder came from Riga and Goethe had 
been influenced by Gottfried Amold, the spiritualist. 
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usury.16* In a commentary on one of Gregory 1’s homilies 
he described the voyages being made by the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese, and referred to the discovery of America: 
‘and today a new world is to be found down there, a new 
human society . . “185 Thus Maximos introduced not only 
the European West to the Russian East, but America too. 

Maximos the Greek is an outstanding example of the way 
in which Western religious humanism could awaken tremen- 
dous powers in a man of the East. This religious humanism, 
often in a much simplified and truncated form, touched the 
westernmost end of the Eastern world in the Wittenberg of 
Melanchthon and the Centuriators of Magdeburg. Hordes of 
young men like Flaccius Illyricus, eager to Jearn and to teach 
what they learned, streamed out of Bohemia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, the Balkans, into Lutheran (and later the Reformed) 
universities. Enthusiasm, spiritual intoxication, humanistic 
and evangelical education were mixed in their struggle for a 
‘right spirit’. These men went out to procure salvation for 
their people by producing their own Bibles and national ver- 
nacular literatures which they directed against Rome and 
its Latin. This was the new word of God, emanating from the 
personally inspired individual, Enormous powers were re- 
leased by this alliance between popular spiritualism and re- 
form humanism. 

Herder, the Antichrist, who came out of this revolutionary 
spiritualism of the East, kindled the second wave of religious- 
inspired nationalism among the peoples of the East. Maximos 
was a personification of this outburst and undoubtedly must 
be placed on a par with Luther. In the long years he spent 
in his Moscow prison, the Greek humanist who had once had 
such a lust for life was transformed through streams of tears 
into a man of prayer and atonement, a Slav saint. The ageing 
man had been refined in the fire of the East. The young 
Prince Andreas Kurbski, whom Maximos educated, wrote a 
famous letter to Ivan the Terrible. In it the young Prince re- 
jected the totalitarianism of the Czar and defended the West- 
ern attitude of mind. Maximos so influenced his fellow trans- 
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lator, Nil Kurliateff, in the direction of nonconformism that 
he was later suspected of heresy. Later, both Raskolniki and 
supporters of the state claimed Maximos as a saint. The West 
had released colossal forces in this man. 
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